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PREFACE. 


The  completion  of  the  present  volume  before  the  end  of 
the  year  to  which  it  relates,  and  many  months  earlier  than 
has  been  the  custom  hitherto,  marks  the  realization  of  those 
good  intentions  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last 
year’s  Proceedings,  It  is  hoped  that  by  placing  in  the  hands 
of  members  an  account  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  the  papers 
read,  while  the  subjects  are  still  fresh,  may  not  only  lend  in- 
creased interest  to  the  volume  itself,  but  may  also  enlarge 
public  sympathy  in  the  general  work  of  the  Society. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Penny,  d.d.,  r.n.,  for 
his  sketches  of  Cotehay,  Gerbestone,  Greenham,  Runnington, 
Milverton,  Oake,  and  Canonsleigh  ; to  Mr.  H.  Maxwell  Lyte 
for  the  entire  cost  of  the  many  illustrations  to  his  paper  on 
“ The  Lytes  of  Lytescary  ” ; to  Mr.  E.  Buckle  for  the  plans 
of  Lytescary  House  ; to  Mr.  Ussher  for  the  maps  and  dia- 
grams illustrating  his  paper  on  “ The  British  Culm  Measures  ” ; 
and  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Clarke  for  his  etching  of  Cotehay. 
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Proceedings 


of  the 


Somersetshire  A rchceological  and 
Natural  History  Society, 


during  the  year 


N August  20tjli5  1862,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 


was  held  at  Wellington,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late 
Mr.  E.  A.  Sanford  : and  now,  on  August  16th,  1892,  after  a 
lapse  of  thirty  years,  W ellington  has  again  been  visited. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  at  the  Town  Hall.  At  noon 
the  outgoing  President  (Col.  A..  R.  Hoskins),  took  the  chair, 
merely  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  handing  over  the  seals  of 
office  to  his  successor.  He  desired  to  refer  to  the  work  of  their 
secretaries,  who  were  newly  elected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
past  year.  He  had  thought  the  field  of  research  at  the  last 
meeting  had  been  already  so  well  reaped  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  got ; but  when  the  book  came  out  he  was  pleased 
and  surprised  to  see  how  full  of  meat  it  was,  and  extremely 
well  cooked.  With  respect  to  their  meeting  at  Wellington,  he 
was  at  a loss  to  know  what  they  had  of  interest.  There  was 
the  Wellington  monument,  and  there  was  the  tomb  in  the 
church,  but  he  thought  those  would  hardly  interest  them  for 
three  days.,  M-r.  Elworthy,  however,  told  him  that  the  excur- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood  would  be  as  satisfactory  as  some  in 
New  Series,  Vot  XV in..  Parti,  a 
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other  places,  of  greater  pretension.  He  then  moved  that  the 
President-Elect,  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford,  take  the  chair. 

The  President,  having  taken  the  chair,  called  on 
Col.  Bramble  to  read  the 

IRepott  of  tlje  Council. 

“In  presenting  their  forty-fourth  Annual  Report  the  Council 
are  again  able  to  congratulate  the  Members  on  the  continued 
progress  made  by  the  Society.  If  measured  by  numbers  alone, 
there  is  apparently  a trifling  falling  off  (say  of  eleven  or 
twelve)  ; but  this  is  accounted  for  by  an  unusual  number  of 
deaths,  or  removals  from  the  county.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
pected that  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  losses  will  be  entirely 
recovered.  There  are  at  present  about  530  members. 

“ The  Balance  of  the  Greneral  Fund  in  hand  at  the  end  of 
1891  amounted  to  £103  4s.  4d.,  as  against  £78  8s.  6d.  in  the 
previous  year.  The  Castle  Purchase  Debt  was  reduced  from 
£212  18s.  Od.  to  £164  19s.  4d.,  which  is  really  an  insignificant 
amount  of  liability  against  so  valuable  a property  as  that  of 
your  Society.  But  the  Members  must  bear  in  mind  that 
many  improvements  and  repairs  to  the  buildings  are  and  will 
be  needed  ; among  those  pressing  at  the  present  moment  may 
be  mentioned,  a new  roof  to  the  Exchequer  chamber,  and 
sundry  repairs  to  the  School  House  premises,  which  have  re- 
cently become  vacant ; so  that  no  efibrt  should  be  spared  to 
maintain  and  to  increase  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society.  In  April  of  the  present  year  a bequest  of  £100,  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Robberds,  of  Cheltenham,  was  received  : bringing 
the  entire  debt,  at  the  present  moment,  to  about  £40  only.  In 
paying  the  legacy  it  was  suggested  by  her  executors  that  an 
eftbrt  should  be  made  to  clear  off  this  small  sum  at  once,  by 
specially  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Members  and  the 
public  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

“ During  the  past  year  your  Museum  has  been  enriched  by 
two  valuable  gifts,  first — a large  collection  of  Botanical  speci-^ 
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mens,  gathered  by  Miss  Isabella  Gifford,  late  of  Minehead,  and 
including  a well-mounted  series  of  Peat  Mosses,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  Marine  Algae.  These  were  prepared  by  Miss 
Gifford  herself,  the  author  of  a work  on  Marine  Botany,  and 
an  acknowledged  authority.  For  all  this  your  Society  is  in- 
debted to  her  executor,  Mr.  H.  Southwood  Smith.  Secondly 
— the  late  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  O.  W.  Malet,  who  conferred 
such  great  and  lasting  benefit  on  your  Society  by  his  strenuous 
and  unwearied  exertions  in  the  purchase  of  the  Castle,  and 
whose  death  was  recorded  by  a short  obituary  in  the  last  volume 
of  Proceedings^  has  by  his  will  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
his  fine  collection  of  weapons,  acquired  by  him  during  his 
service  in  India.  These  have  been  received  and  arranged  in 
one  of  the  upper  rooms. 

“ Although  no  exceptional  addition  has  been  made  to  your 
Library  during  the  past  year,  yet  it  is  steadily  growing,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  of  such  value  and  importance  as  probably 
to  constitute,  at  no  distant  date,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
features  of  your  Society’s  Museum. 

“ The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  the  deplorable  loss  of 
one  of  your  oldest  and  most  distinguished  Members — Professor 
E.  A.  Freeman,  who  fell  a victim  to  smallpox,  while  gathering 
fresh  materials  at  Alicante,  in  Spain,  for  his  ‘‘History  of 
Sicily.”  None  who  have  been  present  at  the  earlier  meetings 
of  the  Society  will  fail  to  recollect  the  prominent  part  and  the 
deep  interest  he  took  in  describing  and  comparing  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  County.  The  death  of  Sir  Alexander  Acland- 
Hood  has  also  left  a gap  in  the  ranks  of  your  distinguished 
Members.  As  one  of  your  Vice-Presidents,  and  as  a Trustee, 
he  took  a lively  interest  in  the  work  of  your  Society. 

“ The  Council  are  unable  to  report  any  substantial  advance 
in  the  work  of  preparing  a County  History.  The  difficulty  is 
to  find  an  editor  at  once  capable,  willing,  and  with  leisure  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work.  Until  the  right  man  appears  there 
seems  to  be  little  hope  of  real  progress. 
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“ The  prospectus  issued  of  Mr.  Green’s  ‘ Bibliotheca  Somer- 
setensis  ’ is  in  fact  the  first  step,  and  it  is  urged  upon  all  Mem- 
bers to  do  their  utmost  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  this  most 
important  work,  which  will  be  invaluable  as  a foundation  for 
the  historical  superstructure  which  all  hope  to  see  raised. 

Your  Council  regret  to  say  that  no  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year  in  the  matter  of  the  Photographic  Sur- 
vey of  the  County,  mentioned  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  ; 
but  they  desire  to  keep  it  before  the  minds  of  the  Members, 
in  the  hope  that  some  practical  steps  may  be  taken  this  year. 

“ The  Council  are  glad  to  report  that  the  Axbridge  Branch 
of  the  Society  has  been  duly  established  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  applicable  to  Branches,  and  that  this,  with  the  ^N'or- 
thern  Branch  previously  formed,  are  prospering,  and  already 
doing  good  work  in  their  respective  localities.” 

Mr.  Chisholm-Batten  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Holmes,  in  seconding,  said  he  was  sure  the 
Meeting  would  receive  with  great  pleasure  the  statement  that 
the  County  History  was  being  postponed ; that  for  the  present, 
the  quarries,  from  which  county  history  was  made,  were  being 
well  worked  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Bothamley  supposed  that  the  Society  was  agreed  on 
the  importance  and  desirability  of  the  photographic  survey  of 
the  county,  and  that  it  should  be  proceeded  with  as  quickly  as 
possible.  With  regard  to  funds,  he  thought  the  work  ought 
not  to  be  expensive,  because  a good  deal  of  it  could  be  done  by 
amateurs.  Organisation  was  more  difficult,  but  they  had  much 
experience  to  draw  upon,  as  a good  deal  of  work  had  been 
done  in  other  counties.  He  rose  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 
gesting that  it  was  desirable  to  refer  this  matter  to  a small  sub- 
committee, containing  both  photographers  and  archasologists. 

Tlie  Chairman  suggested  that  Mr.  Bothamley  should  hand 
in  a proposition  to  that  effect. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  was  next  read  by  Mr.  Badcock. 
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Crrasurer’s  account. 

The  Treamrer  in  Account  with  the  Somersetshire  Archceological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  from  January  Is^  to  December  ^\st,  1891, 
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The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  hj  Canon  Buckle. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  seconded,  and  suggested  that  as 
the  volumes  of  the  Society’s  Proceedings  are  very  valuable,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  an  alternative  volume  bound  in  cloth ; 
those  who  took  the  volumes  in  cloth  to  pay  the  additional  cost. 

V otes  of  condolence  with  the  families  of  the  late  Professor 
Freeman,  and  the  late  Sir  A.  Acland-Hood  were  proposed  in 
feeling  terms  by  the  President. 

The  Rev.  G.  D.  Ommaney  seconded.  Dr.  Freeman,  he 
said,  had  a special  claim  on  the  grateful  memory  of  the  Society. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  attendants 
at  its  meetings,  and  he  used  to  lecture  in  the  most  interesting 
and  learned  manner  on  the  churches  they  visited. 

The  President  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  Officers  of 
the  Society,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  good  work  done  by 
Mr.  C.  Tite,  as  Hon.  Local  Secretary,  in  connection  with  the 
visit  of  the  Society  to  Wellington. 

Also  a list  of  thirty-five  candidates  for  election  as  Members 
was  submitted  to  the  Meeting,  and  all  were  elected. 

5$>omer0et  IRecotti  ^ocietp. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Holmes  said  the  numbers  at  present  were 
very  small,  viz.:  138.  A special  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
procure  new  Subscribers.  They  had  only  100  among  the 
i\I embers  of  this  Society,  and,  considering  the  work  they  were 
doing,  and  the  scheme  of  work  before  them,  he  felt  that  they 
should  be  more  liberally  supported.  They  were  now  engaged 
on  a volume  of  extreme  value,  and  he  hoped  that  in  a few 
weeks  time  it  would  be  issued.  Plans  for  the  future  were  still 
indefinite  ; they  were  hampered  both  by  the  want  of  sub- 
scribers and  of  honorary  editors.  They  were  looking  for  an 
historical  barrister  to  deal  with  the  Assize  Inquests  for  Som- 
erset, and  they  also  had  their  eyes  on  three  Bishop’s  Registers, 
but  with  the  present  number  of  members  they  could  not  issue 
more  than  one  volume  a year. 
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The  Peesident  said  no  county  history  could  be  perfect 
unless  access  could  be  had  to  volumes  hke  those  published  by 
the  Somerset  Record  Society. 

Mr.  Sanfoed  then  delivered,  as  follows, 

Cfje  Prc0i0ent’s  aMtess. 

I cannot  but  feel  highly  honoured  by  your  having  con- 
ferred on  me  the  office  of  President  of  this  Association. 
My  predecessors  in  this  office  have  been  men  of  high  attain- 
ments, and  high  position.  I do  not  feel  that  I have  done  aught 
which  could  entitle  me  to  such  a distinction,  especially  as  it  is 
now  conferred  for  the  second  time. 

Last  year  we  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  two  Members  of  this 
Society,  whose  work  had  been  of  great  value  to  us.  But 
during  the  past  year  our  loss  has  been  severe  indeed. 

A man  like  Edward  Freeman,  who  has  devoted  a life  to  the 
investigation  of  history  in  a spirit,  too  rare  among  historians, 
of  ascertaining  absolute  truth  independently  of  previously 
formed  theories,  and  of  previously  acquired  political  opinions, 
and  of  expressing  those  truths  in  clear  and  unmistakeable  lan- 
guage ; such  a man  stamps  the  literature  of  his  age  with  a 
character  which  is  invaluable  to  posterity,  and  the  books  which 
he  writes  form  a standard  by  which  future  work  will  be  judged, 
to  fall  short  of  which,  will  be  to  fall  short  of  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  true  historian  from  the  historical  romancer. 

Edward  F reeman  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  most  useful 
Members  of  this  Society  that  ever  worked  with  it  since  it  was 
formed.  He  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  attendance  at  the 
meetings  ; and  his  learned  and  exact  criticism,  founded  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  made  him  perhaps,  after  . 
Professor  Willis,  the  best  critic  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
that  existed  in  his  time.  These  two  men,  Willis  and  Freeman, 
taught  more  of  the  real  spirit  of  pointed  architecture  than  pro- 
bably any  others,  and  the  privilege  of  listening  to  F reeman  made 
our  Society  one  of  the  best  schools  of  architecture  in  England. 
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It  was  not  only  as  an  historian  and  architectural  critic  that 
Edward  Freeman  was  valued.  The  kindly  feeling  which  shone 
through  the  somewhat  rough  exterior,  endeared  him  to  all  who 
could  penetrate  the  rind.  A firm  and  sympathetic  friendship, 
a cordial  recognition  of  work  in  other  men,  however  inartistic 
or  slight  it  might  he,  provided  only  that  it  was  honest,  were 
clearly  as  characteristic  of  the  man,  as  ever  was  his  own  love 
and  fearless  assertion  of  truth. 

That  we  should  have  lost  such  a man  from  among  us  is  sad 
indeed,  but  sadder  still  to  us  were  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  which  must  have  caused  great  mental  suffering  to  others 
besides  himself ; and  he  is  buried  far  from  home  in  a strange 
land.  But  his  memory  is  ever  dear  to  us. 

Sir  Alexander  Hood  has  also  passed  away  during  the  past 
year.  His  loss  will  be  felt  not  only  by  this  Society,  but  still 
more  by  the  county  at  large.  He  had  filled  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Society,  and  had  frequently  evinced  great 
interest  in  its  proceedings.  He  was  an  excellent  archaeologist, 
possessed  a well-arranged  collection  of  objects  of  interest 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  county,  with  many  others  that 
he  had  collected  in  other  lands ; and  had  an  excellent  library 
which  contained  manuscripts  of  historical  interest,  and  of  this 
he  liberally  gave  the  use  to  those  who  wished  to  investigate 
the  subjects  it  illustrated.  His  memory  too,  we  shall  long 
cherish. 

I fear  there  is  but  little  of  archaeological  interest  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  of  that  little  much  has  to  be  sought  out 
among  alterations  of  houses  and  churches  which  conceal  and 
deform  the  traces  of  old  work  that  may  still  be  found.  I will 
not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as  it  can  be  more  properly  treated, 
as  we  go  round  the  district,  by  those  who  understand  it. 

I will  only  call  attention  to  what  I think  you  will  consider  an 
honest  and  faithful  reparation  of  an  old  church,  with  an  appar- 
ent history  written  on  its  stones,  in  the  parish  associated  with 
Wellington,  namely,  West  Buckland ; and  this  is  the  more 
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praiseworthy  for  the  repair  has,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
portion,  been  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  a local 
architect.  We  have,  perhaps,  some  remains  of  pre-historic 
earthworks  in  the  neighbourhood  : one  certainly  is  so  slight 
that  I think  it  would  escape  the  eye  of  any  but  a perfect 
expert. 

When  we  come  to  pre-historic  remains,  we  come  to  a period 
between  which  and  quaternary  geology  there  is  really  no  clearly 
defined  line.  The  works  of  man  are  found  in  both,  and  if  we 
take  the  whole  world  we  find  an  overlapping  of  the  different 
stages  of  civilization  which  has  extended  even  to  our  own  day. 
The  extinction  of  races  of  animals  means  a different  thing, 
and  points  to  a difierent  date  in  nearly  every  country  we  ex- 
amine. It  may  be  convenient  in  one  country,  perhaps,  to  com- 
mence the  pre-historic  period  with  the  introduction  of  some 
particular  form  or  material  for  tools  and  weapons,  or  with  some 
apparent  change  in  the  mode  of  life,  say  from  the  troglodyte 
hunter  to  the  tent-making  herdsman,  or  the  agricultural  lake- 
dweller.  We  may  end  the  quaternary  with  the  extincton  of 
the  mammoth  or  the  Irish  deer ; but  the  same  reasoning  will 
apply  to  the  Dodo  or  the  Rhytina.  But  wherever  we  take  the 
boundary  it  seems  to  be  an  artificial  one,  and  applicable  only 
to  the  country  to  which  we  originally  apply  it.  It  will  there- 
fore be  more  convenient  to  take  the  oldest  rocks  we  have  in 
any  given  neighbourhood  and  work  downwards,  and  see  what 
considerations  we  have  for  discussion. 

The  main  geological  features  of  this  part  of  the  country  are 
furnished  by  the  great  trough  of  the  paloeozoic  rocks  which 
extends  from  this  point  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  bounded  to  the 
east  by  the  Quantocks,  and  to  the  west  by  the  Brendon  Hills. 
Both  of  these  masses  are,  roughly  speaking,  of  the  same  age, 
the  northern  portion  being  old  Devonian,  the  oldest  part  being 
possibly  contemporary  with  the  newest  Silurian ; and  the 
newest,  to  the  southward,  being  Carboniferous,  which  is  to  a 
great  extent  nearly  conformable  to  the  older  strata.  At  least 
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there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  well-marked  break  in  this 
great  mass  of  strata,  though  the  line  of  the  demarcation  is 
pretty  well  ascertained. 

The  bottom  of  this  trough  is  covered  by  newer  rocks.  The 
higher  Carboniferous  rocks  are  probably  absent,  and  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  trace  of  rocks  of  the  great  Permian  period,  which, 
in  other  localities  are  found  to  rest  immediately  on  the  Carbon- 
iferous. The  red  sandstones  on  which  we  live  are  of  Triassic 
date,  and  are  classed  in  the  geological  maps  as  belonging  to  the 
older  of  the  three  formations  into  which  rocks  of  that  period 
are  usually  divided,  namely,  the  Bunter.  These  rocks  not  only 
fill  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  but  spread  over  the  Paloeozoic 
rocks  to  the  south  and  east,  as  far  as  Exmouth,  and  beyond 
Crediton.  These  are  covered  to  the  east  by  a younger  member 
of  the  same  Trias,  the  Keuper,  and  are  usually  rather  soft,  but 
sometimes  more  compact  sandstones  of  a deep  red  colour. 
These  pass  into  greenish  grey  sandstones  in  places,  and  in  the 
Keuper  we  have  beds  of  clay,  generally  red,  which  is  used  for 
excellent  bricks,  but  it  sometimes  becomes  green  or  blue,  and 
in  places  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a lias  clay.  A band  of 
coarse  conglomerate,  evidently  an  old  Triassic  beach,  consoli- 
dated with  a magnesian  limestone  cement,  contains  pebbles, 
mostly  of  limestone,  which  is  probably  of  Devonian  or  Carbon- 
iferous date.  In  many  cases,  the  age  of  the  rock  forming 
these  pebbles  can  be  fixed  by  the  well-preserved  fossils  they 
contain.  The  sandstone  itself  contains  fossils  in  very  few 
localities,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  fix  the  age  of  its  formation. 
The  Keuper  is  covered  on  the  line  of  the  Blackdown  hills,  and 
further  to  the  southward  by  newer  rocks  of  the  lias  to  the  east, 
and  with  Neocomian  sands  to  the  west,  which  form  the  escarp- 
ment of  these  hills  above  the  whole  length  of  the  vale  of 
Taunton,  ending  to  the  west  in  the  escarpments  which  contain 
the  well-known  Whetstone  quarries  above  Broadhembury,  and 
in  these  arc  contained  a great  variety  of  most  beautiful  fossils 
ju’c'sci'vc  l as  cx(|uisitc  Hint  casts. 
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The  whole  of  these  beds,  except,  perhaps,  the  Neocomian 
rocks,  are  covered  here  and  there  bj  streaks  and  patches  of 
gravel  of ' different  dates.  Some  of  these  I suspect  are  old,  and 
perhaps  river  gravels  of  even  tertiary  date,  when  even  small 
streamlets  flowed  at  heights  far  above  their  present  level  ; 
others,  containing  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia,  mammoth 
and  bison,  and  perhaps  other  animals,  are,  as  far  as  I know, 
only  found  at  lower  levels,  some  even  below  the  level  of  the 
present  river  beds.  I have  never  seen  from  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  any  remains  of  the  paloeolithic  flint  implement 
which  are  at  all  certain ; but  occasionally  small  chips  of  flint 
occur,  which  may  have  been  used  as  arrow  heads,  and  the  ar- 
mature of  spears,  and  cutting  or  hammering  tools,  but  they  are 
of  that  rough  and  inartistic  type  which  we  find  in  use  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  stones  acci- 
dentally broken.  In  the  fissures  of  conglomerate  limestone 
the  remains  of  animals  sometimes  occur.  ■ One  which  resembles 
part  of  a quaternary  animal  is  a piece  of  the  horn  and  part  of 
the  foot  of  a very  large  deer,  which  may  be  compared  in  size 
with  the  wapiti,  but  it  is  perfectly  unmineralised,  so  that  its 
age  is  uncertain. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  geology  of  this  part  of  the  country 
will,  I hope,  be  filled  up  by  the  able  geologists  who  have  hon- 
oured us  by  ■ their  presence.  I have  purposely  omitted  some 
points,  such  as  the  occurrence  on  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel of  the  small  downthrow  of  lias,  and  the  recent  variations  of 
level,  to  which  are  due  the  occurrence  of  mammoth  in  what  was 
probably  a forest  bed,  which  is  now  for  the  most  part  submarine. 
These  I leave  to  others  to  explain  as  they  may  think  best, 

Two  great  subjects  which  now  excite  the  interest  of  geolo- 
gists, can  be  illustrated  to  a certain  extent  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. One  is  the  probable  extension  of  the  coal  supply,  and 
the  other  concerning  the  ice  age  or  ages. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  carboniferous  rocks  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  oan  I think  be  hardly  older  than  the 
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middle  of  the  great  coal  period.  There  are  some  very  slight 
traces  of  coal,  in  beds  hardly  thicker  than  paper,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stawley  ; and  a few  plants  occur  in  the  W estleigh 
quarries,  shewing  that  during  the  formation  of  these  rocks 
there  was  dry  land  absolutely  present,  for  a short  time  at 
least,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Is  there  any  proba- 
bility that  this  dry  land  was  of  sufficiently  long  continuance,  to 
the  south  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Paloeozoic  rocks 
beneath  the  Mesozoic  strata,  for  coal  forests  to  have  grown 
upon  it  previous  to  the  great  dislocation  of  the  whole  of  the 
coal  strata  in  the  Somerset  field,  which  took  place  long  before 
the  close  of  the  great  coal  epoch  ? I am  not  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  on  it,  but  I believe  Mr.  IJssher  has  given  much 
attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  I hope  he  will  be  able 
to  give  us  facts  which  may  bear  on  it.  I confess  1 shall  be 
surprised  if  his  opinion  encourages  us  to  repeat  the  experiment 
here  which  has  been  successful  in  south-east  England  ; for  I 
suspect  that  if  we  did  bore  here,  we  should  bore  down  on  high- 
ly disturbed  and  folded  strata,  so  that  even  if  a coal  field  ever 
existed  in  these  strata,  which  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  it  would 
be  present  either  in  exceedingly  small  surfaces  or  sharp  up- 
turned edges  ; and  these  would  bear  so  very  small  a proportion 
to  the  surface  of  the  country,  that  our  chances  of  hitting  the 
coal  would  be  so  very  small,  that  we  must  not  think  of 
incurring  the  great  risk  with  our  present  sources  of  information. 
If  however  coal  is  found  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  Mendips, 
and  it  is  found  by  the  strike  of  the  beds  and  their  apparent 
thickness  that  they  trend  in  this  direction,  our  posterity  may 
at  some  remote  time  risk  the  expense  and  make  the  experiment. 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  the  great  geological  questions 
to  which  I referred,  it  may  perhaps  be  in  the  memory  of  some, 
that  many  years  ago  I called  the  attention  of  this  Society  to 
the  work  Mr.  Croll  was  doing  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  ice  age  by  astronomical  investigation. 

I think  some  of  the  professional  geologists  rather  laughed  at 
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the  idea.  Now,  though  Mr.  Croll  did  not  completely  solve 
the  problem,  owing  to  a serious  mistake  in  one  of  the  assump- 
tions used  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations  (and  in  this  mistake 
singularly  enough  he  was  followed  by  Sir  John  Herschel),  he 
had,  it  now  appears,  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  though  not 
exactly  in  the  right  direction  to  drive  it  home.  This  feat  has 
now  been  performed  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,  who  has  clearly  shown 
us  that  not  only  is  there  a real  cause  for  an  ice  age,  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  Mr.  Croll  had  sought  it,  but  that  astronomical 
causes,  and  even  those  alone,  must  necessarily  from  time  to  time 
produce  an  alternation  of  cold  and  genial  periods  : that  the 
cold  thus  indicated  must  at  times  be  exceedingly  severe,  alter- 
nately in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and  that  in 
such  cases  they  must  alternate  with  periods  of  a spring-like 
temperature  throughout  the  year.  The  whole  of  this  great  al- 
ternation of  seasons  depends  on  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
and  consequently  in  the  well-known  cycle  of  about  21,000 
years ; the  severity  of  the  cold  seasons  depending  on  the  vary- 
ing ellipticity  of  the  earth’s  orbit.  This  can  probably  be  cal- 
culated within  certain  limits  of  accuracy.  At  present  we  are 
past  the  midsummer  of  this  great  year,  10,500  years  hence 
or  a little  less,  we  shall  be  in  the  midwinter.  The  difference 
in  the  seasons,  then,  would  probably  be  considerable,  but  per- 
haps not  excessive,  as  the  winter  then  would  only  be  seven  days 
longer  than  it  is  now.  If  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
were  as  great  as  it  has  been,  and  will  be  again,  the  difference 
between  winter  and  summer  might  be  as  much  as  thirty  days 
or  more.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  whole  aver- 
age heat  received  by  the  earth  from  the  sun  would  vary  to  any 
great  extent  in  amount  in  any  given  series  of  years,  and  it  is 
clearly  and  absolutely  shown  that  the  whole  heat  received 
during  the  summer  and  winter  respectively  in  either  hemisphere 
bears  an  absolutely  fixed  ratio  to  the  whole  heat  received  dur- 
ing the  year,  whether  the  seasons  are  long  or  short.  It  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  in  the  long  winters  the  heat  will  have  to 
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be  divided  among  a much  greater  number  of  days  than  in  the 
short  ones,  and  that  consequently  the  heat  per  day  will  be  much 
less.  It  is  this  heat  per  day  which  causes  the  winter  to  be 
mild  or  cold.  This  difference,  under  known  circumstances, 
would  be  so  great  as  to  produce  the  climate  of  Greenland  in 
this  country  ; for  the  heat  produced  in  the  short  summer  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  melt  the  ice  accumulating  in  the  winter.  I 
merely  give  this  little  sketch  in  order  to  get  you  to  read  Sir 
Robert  Ball’s  little  book,  just  published  by  Trubner  and  Co. 
in  their  “ science  series.”  There  are  no  formidable  mathemat- 
ical formulaB  to  daunt  you,  and  the  subject  is  made  as  plain  as 
it  is  possible  to  be. 

I hope  I have  not  trespassed  too  much  on  your  time,  and  I 
hope  we  may  have  some  original  work  brought  before  us.  I 
know  that  many  members  of  the  association  wished  that  this 
meeting  should  depend  for  its  interest  on  geology.  I have 
endeavoured  to  give  that  turn  to  it  at  the  commencement.  I 
shall  ask  a question  or  two  as  to  some  details,  when  we  come  to 
a possible  discussion  on  the  ice  age.  I have  left  out  many 
interesting  corollaries  that  force  themselves  on  one’s  attention, 
such  as  the  probable  cause  of  submergence  which  appears  to 
have  accompanied  the  accumulation  of  ice  on  either  pole  ; the 
cause  of  the  assemblage,  in  closely  connected  strata,  of  the 
animals  of  warm  and  arctic  climates  ; and  other  subjects.  I 
hope  these  may  be  treated  of  by  those  more  able  to  do  justice 
to  them  than  I am. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Squirrel  Hotel,  the  party  walked  to 

Cfflellington  Pari0t)  Cfjurcf). 

Mr.  Edmund  Buckle  said  that  such  a Church  would  in 
most  counties  be  considered  to  be  in  the  front  rank ; but  that 
we  in  Somerset  had  so  many  fine  churches,  that  we  were 
spoiled  for  anything  but  the  very  best.  In  describing  the 
Church  he  thought  he  had  better  begin  at  the  end,  and  explain 
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what  took  place  during  the  restoration  of  1848.  At  that 
time,  the  chancel  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  one  bar  longer 
than  before ; the  south  aisle  was  lengthened  one  bay  ; and  the 
north  aisle  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with  alterations : it  was 
certainly  lengthened  one  bay,  and  he  believed  it  must  have 
been  widened  at  the  same  time. 

The  Rev.  W.  Pulmax  said  he  believed  it  was  widened  two 
or  three  feet. 

Mr.  Buckle  said  that  at  the  time  that  work  was  done  a few 
Norman  stones  were  found  in  the  walls,  and  asked  whether 
they  could  be  produced. 

Mr.  Pulmax  said  he  had  tried  his  best  to  find  them,  but 
without  success. 

Mr.  Buckle,  continuing,  said  that  the  old  chancel  inclined 
strongly  to  the  south,*  but  that  the  new  one  had  been  built  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  nave.  F ormerly,  there  had  been  but  one 
arch  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  and  they  would  notice  that  on 
each  side  one  arch  was  now  composed  of  old  stones,  the  other 
of  new.  The  Early  English  east  window  and  piscina  had  been 
preserved  and  re-used  in  the  new  chancel ; but  according  to  the 
drawing  in  the  Pigott  collection  the  old  chancel  had  an  early 
door  and  window  on  the  south  side,  which  had  now  disappeared, 
and  the  buttresses  of  the  old  chancel  were  very  dilferent  from 
those  of  the  new.  The  east  window  deserved  notice  as  a very 
early  example  of  tracery ; the  main  lights  were  lancet  shaped, 
without  foliation  in  the  heads,  though  the  circles  pierced  in  the 
tracery  above  were  all  cusped. 

The  south  porch  was  of  the  same  early  date,  but  it  had 
undergone  great  alterations.  It  seemed  that  part  at  least  of 
this  work  was  done  in  1577,  for  the  churchwardens  of  that  date 
commemorated  it  by  placing  their  names  upon  a tablet  over 
the  church  door.  The  capitals  of  the  outer  arch  had  been  cut 
back  in  a highly  original  manner,  and  the  inner  doorway  had 


* See  post  p. , 248. 
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been  apparently  entirely  re-built,  and  much  reduced  in  height. 
There  was  now  an  awkward  misfit  at  the  springing  of  the  arch, 
and  the  label  over  was  an  addition  of  the  later  date.  There 
was  evidence  of  two  niches  in  the  porch.  The  bottom  stone 
projected  beyond  the  plaster;  and  he  had  a strong  suspicion 
that  if  the  plaster  were  knocked  away  there  would  be  found 
the  remains  of  canopy  work  over.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle  there  was  a mark  of  a very  much  narrower  aisle. 
It  seemed  to  indicate  the  width  of  the  aisle  against  which  the 
south  porch  was  originally  built ; but  if  so,  the  inner  doorway 
must  have  been  rebuilt  twice,  because  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  present  aisle  was  not  built  until  1577.  It 
was  true  that  Perpendicular  work  was  carried  on  till  as  late  a 
date  as  this,  but  the  aisle  lead  up  to  a chapel  which  of  course 
could  not  have  been  built  at  that  period. 

There  remained  one  more  piece  of  early  work,  and  that  was 
the  tomb  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  Both  the  arch 
under  which  the  figure  lay,  and  the  figure  itself,  seemed  to 
date  from  about  the  year  1300.  They  would  notice  that  the 
arch  was  in  the  eastern  wall  at  present,  but  that  was  impossible 
as  the  original  position  of  the  monument. 

Mr.  PuLMAN  said  the  monument  was  at  one  time  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Buckle,  continuing,  said  they  might  take  it  that  the 
figure  represented  the  founder  of  the  north  chapel ; and  it  was 
an  interesting  figure  in  many  ways.  The  marks  of  ironwork 
upon  it  were  obvious.  If  they  looked  at  the  figure  they  would 
see  the  marks  along  the  side,  where  the  ends  of  the  iron  hoops 
were  fixed,  which  Avere  bent  over  the  figure  and  connected 
by  horizontal  bars  to  form  the  hearse  for  supporting  the  pall. 
Besides  that,  an  iron  bar  Avent  across  the  arch  from  side  to 
side,  so  that  ap])arently  the  monument  Avas  doubly  railed  in. 
The  inscription  on  the  tomb  had  noAv  nearly  perished,  but  it 
ap))eared  that  Avhat  Avas  left  of  it  some  fifty  years  ago  read 
thus  : — “ Richard  ” — surname  almost  perished — “ a friar  of 
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Wellington,  here  lieth  in  grave.  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  Son, 
grant  him  ’’—and  the  rest  is  missing.  He  took  it  that  this  was 
a very  remarkable  instance  of  the  early  use  of  English  for 
a monumental  inscription. 

[The  following  is  the  transcript  made  by  Sir  — - Hill,  of  the 
British  Museum 

+ RICHARD  : PEP^  J d MERE  ; OF  : 

WELINTONE  5 ; LIGGITH  ; IN  ? GRAVE  J 

IHV  : CRIST  : GODES  ; SONE  i GRAWNTE  i 
HIM  : 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  transcriber  was  a better  copyist 
than  translator.  His  own  letters  plainly  read  thus,— 

Richard  Per  (sone,  d(e  Mere  (z>.,  Parson  of  Mary)— the 
back  stroke  of  the  R in  Per  having  being  defaced.  Surnames 
had  not  then  been  fully  adopted.  Here  we  have  another  un- 
expected confirmation  of  the  dedication  of  the  Church,  dealt 
with  postj  pp.  240-244,  et  Ed.] 

The  bulk  of  the  Church  belonged  to  the  15th  century.  The 
nave  and  the  ceiling  over  it  were  all  of  that  date ; also  the  two 
old  arches  of  the  chancel  and  the  two  which  separate  the 
chapels  from  the  nave  aisles.  On  two  of  the  nave  piers  were 
worked  niches,  intended  to  contain  small  images.  The  ceiling 
was  rather  a queer-looking  object  at  present,  papered  with 
modern  wall-paper,  representing  boards  ; but  if  they  imagined 
that  paper  away,  and  the  space  between  the  ribs  whitewashed, 
the  roof  appeared  to  be  perfect  in  every  respect.  The  east 
window  of  the  south  aisle  had  been  taken-  out  at  the  time  of 
the  restoration,  and  was  now  re-placed  behind  the  organ,  where 
it  was  difficult  to  get  a view  of  it  | but  on  the  central  mullion 
of  that  window  was  a must  interesting  crucifix  ; the  cross  was 
not  made  as  usual  of  hard  lines,  but  consisted  of  foliage  bud- 
ding upward  into  two  arms,  with  the  figure  attached  upon  it.* 
On  each  side  of  the  jambs  were  niches  for  figures  ; and  the  old 


* See  post,  p.  260. 
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piscina  remained  in  its  original  position.  Evidently  the  altar 
under  this  window  must  have  been  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. In  the  south  wall,  just  to  the  west  of  the  chapel  arch, 
there  was  another  canopy  of  a niche  of  Perpendicular  date, 
which  must  have  contained  another  figure,  and  which  might 
possibly  be  an  indication  of  another  altar  placed  a little  to  the 
west  of  the  one  just  mentioned. 

An  interesting  discovery  was  made  in  1848.  It  turned  out 
that  some  of  the  stones  used  in  paving  the  chancel  were  actu- 
ally part  of  an  ancient  reredos  ; and  from  the  fact  that  the 
face  of  the  reredos  had  been  previously  plastered  over,  and  the 
decalogue  painted  upon  the  plaster,  it  was  safe  to  infer  that 
this  was  the  reredos  behind  the  principal  altar.  It  was  a beau- 
tifid  specimen  of  early  Perpendicular  carving,  and  was  now 
preserved  in  the  Taunton  Museum.^ 

The  chancel  arch  was  of  considerably  later  date.  There 
must  have  been  a smaller  arch  there  at  the  time  the  rest  of 
the  arches  were  built,  and  that  arch  had  been  subsequently  en- 
larged in  a very  rough  fashion,  probably  as  part  of  a scheme 
for  introducing  a large  and  elaborate  rood  screen.  It  seemed 
to  be  a poor  imitation  of  the  beautiful  panelled  arch  leading 
into  the  tower  from  the  nave.  The  tower  itself  was  one  of 
considerable  interest.  It  was  the  only  part  of  the  Church 
built  of  freestone  throughout  on  the  outer  face.  The  rest  of 
the  Church  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  stuccoed  over.  One  of 
the  main  features  of  the  tower  was  the  great  prominence  given 
to  the  turret,  which  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  southern 
side  of  the  tower.  The  southern  side,  as  usual,  was  the  side 
first  a]q)roached,  and  the  only  side  from  which  the  Church 

* For  a description  of  this  reredos  and  of  other  points  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church,  see  a Paper  by  C.  E.  Giles  in  the  first  volume  of  these 
rroceedin(jtt.  It  appears  to  me  that  his  interpretation  ef  the  group  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross  is  a mistaken  one.  The  figures  on  the  sinister  side  seem  to  repre- 
sent the  Virgin  Mary,  with  a lily  in  her  hand,  supported  in  the  arms  of  St. 
.John  (both  deliberately  defaced),  and  further  off  the  Centurion;  while  on  the 
dexter  side  are  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary. — E.  B. 
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was  well  seen ; and  the  turret  had  been  placed  there  mth  the 
deliberate  intention  of  making  it  as  conspicuous  as  possible, 
and  the  whole  design  of  the  tower  on  the  south  side  was  centred 
in  that  turret.  The  west  front  of  the  tower  was  quite  different ; 
there,  an  elaborate  doorway,  with  handsome  niches  on  either 
side  (mrfortunately  now  empty),  was  surmounted  by  a large 
and  imposing  west  window ; above  that  was  a great  blank 
space  leading  the  eye  up  to  the  belfry  windows  and  the  rich 
group  of  pinnacles  at  the  top.  The  tracery  under  the  transom 
of  the  west  window  deserved  particular  attention,  for  the  pat- 
tern was  of  a very  unusual  character.  Instead  of  the  lights 
being  finished  with  cusped  arches  underneath  the  transom  in 
the  usual  way,  in  this  case  the  two  tracery  bars,  which  started 
from  the  mullions  as  though  to  meet  in  an  arch,  took  an  ogee 
curvature  and  changed  into  short  vertical  mullions  running  up 
into  and  dying  against  the  horizontal  transom.  The  central 
opening  thus  took  an  anomalous  shape,  and  tiny  batement 
lights  were  formed  in  the  spandrils.*  Other  examples  of  this 
class  of  tracery  were  to  be  found  at  Holcombe  Rogus,  Old 
Cleeve,  and  Queen  Camel. 

The  whole  tower  was  very  carefully  thought  out.  It  was,  he 
considered,  quite  a work  of  art ; although  it  was  not  so  elab- 
orate or  so  ambitious  as  some  other  towers,  it  was  worked  out 
with  a completeness  that  gave  evidence  of  very  great  thought. 
The  varying  batter  given  to  the  buttresses  and  turret,  and  the 
unusual  device  of  setting  the  parapet  back  behind  the  wall  face 
(instead  of  making  it  overhang),  in  order  to  bring  the  pinnacles 
and  buttresses  neatly  together,  were  examples  of  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  tower. 

At  the  time  immediately  before  the  Reformation  they  found 

* This  tracery  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  various  patterns  in  which  a 
batement  light  stands  immediately  over  the  centre  of  one  of  the  large  lights  ; 
in  these  cases  the  point  of  the  arch  seems  out  of  place,  cutting  as  it  does  into 
the  sill  of  the  small  li^ht  over  ; and  by  omitting  this  arch-point  and  the  sill 
of  the  batement  light  the  anomalous  form  in  question  is  obtained. — E.B. 
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evidence  of  four  altars  in  the  diurch,  besides  the  high  altar,  as 
to  which  he  referred  to  Mr.  Elworthj’s  paper,  printed  in 
Part  II. 

There  was  little  left  of  the  old  bench  ends.  A few  had 
been  worked  up  in  the  panels  of  the  pulpit,*  and  others  in  the 
fronts  of  the  galleries.  Those  in  the  pulpit  shewed  two  coats 
of  arms,  A cross  Jieury.,  and  Three  trefoils,  hut  they  were  pro- 
bably mere  fanciful  devices. 

The  reading  desk  was  curious ; it  seemed  to  be  made  out  of 
some  old  piece  of  Jacobean  furniture,  probably  a bedstead. 

Mr.  PuLMAN  said  it  was  so. 

Mr.  Buckle,  continuing,  said  there  were  in  the  belfry  two 
large  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron  painted  on  boards,  adding 
that  he  had  seen  similar  ones  at  Lyng.  The  Popham  tomb,  he 
said,  was  the  latest  addition  to  the  church,  and  was  a magnifi- 
cent example  of  an  Elizabethan  monument.  The  painting 
was  all  modern  and  well  done,  for  it  seemed  a faithful  re-pro- 
duction of  what  was  there  before.  He  was  not  clear  where  the 
monument  originally  stood,  but  quoted  Collinson  to  the  effect 
that  in  his  time  it  was  in  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Church,  and  was  then  surrounded  by  a palisade  of  wood  and 
iron. 

Mr.  Elwokthy  said  he  remembered  the  railings,  and  that 
it  stood  forward,  several  feet  in  front  of  the  present  position, 
partly  under  the  chancel  arcade.  Referring  to  the  old  tomb  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle,  he  said  it  was  impossible  it 
could  be  that  of  a friar  of  W ellington  as  had  been  alleged,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  was  never  any  monastic  building 
or  community  here,  and  therefore  there  could  have  been  no 
friars.  Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  Church  was  the 
complete  absence  of  all  pre-Reformation  heraldry.  This  could 
be  accounted  for  by  tlie  fact  that  from  the  10th  century — 904 — 
down  to  Reformation  times,  the  manor  of  Wellington  belonged 
to  the  Bishops  of  the  Diocese,  and  consequently,  they  being  the 

* See  post,  p.  296. 
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temporal  lords  of  the  manor,  there  would  have  been  no  resident 
families  of  importance  enough  to  be  able  to  set  up  heraldry  in 
the  Church  ; whereas,  no  sooner  had  the  manor  passed  from 
the  Bishops,  than  coats  of  arms  at  once  appeared. 

The  Bells  bear  the  following  inscriptions  : — ■ 

1.  Thomas  Mears,  Founder,  London,  1841.  Mr.  John 
Pope,  Mr.  Alexr.  Webber,  Churchwardens. 

2.  On  earth  Peace.  Amen.  Thomas  Wroth,  Fecit^  1748. 

3.  Thomas  Mears,  Founder,  London,  1841.  Mr.  John 
Pope,  Mr.  Alexr.  Edward  Webber,  Wardens. 

4.  Mr.  Joseph  Gifford,  Mr.  John  Wood,  Churchwardens.’ 
Thomas  Bilbie,  Fecit,  1781. 

5.  Fear  God.  Honor  the  King.  1748.  T.  W. 

6.  Mr.  Joseph  Gifford  and  Mr.  John  Wood,  Churchwar- 
dens. Thomas  Bilbie,  Collumpton,  Fecit.  1781. 

7.  Draw  Nigh  to  God.  1609.  G.  P. 

8.  1748.  The  Revd.  William  Jesse,  Vicar.  Philip 
Gifford  and  John  Jones,  Churchwardens.  James  Perry. 
Thomas  Marsh.  J ohn  Thomas.  Nos  resonate  juhent  Pietas 
Mors  atque  Voluptas,  Diam.  50  In. 

The  party  then  drove  to 

Poole  '2Bricktootfe0, 

where  they  were  received  by  Messrs.  G.  B.  and  T.  N.  Sully, 
who  at  once  conducted  them  to  a large  clay  pit. 

Mr.  UsSHEK,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  said  the  clay  ex- 
hibited in  the  Poole  W orks  was  the  Keuper  marl,  the  uppermost 
member  of  the  Triassic  or  new  red  sandstone  formation.  It 
extends  in  unbroken  succession  from,  Sidmouth  and  Seaton  on 
the  English  Channel,  to  Bristol,  whence  through  the  Midlands 
it  strikes  north  to  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 

There  were  two  aspects  in  which  geology  might  be  regarded 
—as  ancient  history,  and  ancient  geography.  Confining  their 
attention  to  the  former  it  would  be  necessary  to  review  briefly 
the  various  epochs  of  the  earth’s  Mstory,  which  had  left  memen- 
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toes  in  the  hills  and  dales  of  Somerset.  Passing  through  the 
successive  invasions  w^hich  formed  the  domain  of  written  his- 
tory, and  passing  by,  but  not  stopping  at,  the  black  damp 
hearth  whereon  squatted  and  shivered  the  ancient  Briton  of 
Godney  Moor : the  caves  with  their  wild  beasts,  whose  habits 
had  been  so  ably  depicted  by  their  President  and  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins ; and  escaping  from  a shower  of  the  rude  flint 
weapons  of  palaBolithic  man,  they  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of 
records  of  the  human  race.  The  scene  changed  to  a time  when 
the  sands  which  now  form  the  summit  level  of  the  uppermost 
slopes  of  the  Blackdown  hills  were  deposited  in  the  sea,  which 
stretched  from  Kent  to  the  borders  of  the  high  land  of  the  Quan- 
tocks,  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor.  He  must  ask  them  to  go  further 
back  through  the  oolitic  period,  which  was  exemplified  in  the 
rocks  forming  the  hills  of  Cadbury  (where  they  met  on  a pre- 
vious occasion),  stretching  thence  to  Dorsetshire  and  northward 
to  the  Cotswolds.  Of  these  rocks  familiar  examples  would  strike 
them  in  the  Inferior  oolite  from  Doulting,  furnishing  the  Doul- 
ting  stone,  the  Fuller’s  earth,  and  Bath  oolite.  Stretching  their 
retrospective  vision  further  back  in  geological  time,  they  passed 
through  the  lias  quarries  of  Street  and  the  Polden  hills,  wherein 
are  entombed  the  great  sea  lizards  which  form  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  life  of  these  seas.  They  then  came  to  the  Rhoetic 
or  Penarth  beds,  composed  of  white  lias  and  black  shale,  con- 
taining fish,  teeth  and  coprolites,  which  in  Somerset  were 
invariably  found  to  rest  upon  the  Keuper  marls.  The  Keuper 
marls  rest  upon  a series  of  red  sandstones.  Their  lower  por- 
tion indicates  a change  into  this  sandy  condition,  and  the  marl 
was  thereby  rendered  valuable,  as  shown  in  this  pit,  for  the 
manufacture  of  bricks.  But  here  and  there  calcareous  matter 
occurs  both  in  bands  and  apparently  also  in  sporadic  water- 
worn  fragments,  which  may  have  been  derived  from  a contem- 
poraneous erosion  and  destruction  of  such  bands.  The  upper 
])arts  of  the  Keuper  marl,  Mr.  Ussher  explained,  in  conclusion, 
are  generally  too  ])lastic  to  afibrd  material  for  brick-making. 
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At  tlie  close  of  Mr.  Ussher’s  address  the  party  saw  some 
of  the  processes  carried  on,  and  on  leaving  the  works  a vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  firm,  on  the  motion  of  Colonel 
Bramble,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sully. 

The  next  halt  was  made  at 

TBtaDfocti  Cbutcf). 

Mr.  Buckle  said  the  arcades  were  Early  English  ot  a very 
simple  character,  but  most  of  the  work  belonged  to  the  15th 
century.  The  two  arches  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  opening 
into  the  two  chapels  were  of  interest  because  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  sides.  One  arch  had  the  small  capitals 
and  the  mouldings  which  were  met  with  pretty  generally 
throughout  Somerset ; the  other  arch  had  the  Devon  capital 
formed  of  one  lozenge  with  carving  upon  it.  So  that  these 
two  arches,  although  of  nearly  the  same  date,  were  clearly 
made  by  masons  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  country — 
from  Devon  and  from  Somerset  respectively.  They  would  find 
many  examples  in  this  neighbourhood  of  a Somerset  arcade 
on  one  side  and  a Devon  arcade  on  the  other ; indeed  it  was  so 
common  that  it  almost  appeared  to  have  been  done  deliberately 
for  the  sake  of  the  contrast. 

Under  an  arch  in  the  south  aisle  there  was  a figure  of  a 
knight  in  armour;  date,  about  1380. 

The  tower  was  planned  on  the  same  principle  as  that  at  Wel- 
lington, with  a turret  on  the  south  side  as  a conspicuous  feature. 

The  chancel  arch  was  curiously  arranged.  It  would  be 
noticed  that  it  was  cut  clear  away.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
cut  back  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a rood  screen,  of  which 
nothing  was  now  left.  In  the  churchyard  were  the  parish 
stocks,  still  fit  for  use. 

Rev.  P.  P.  Broadmead  exhibited  several  old  parish  books. 

The  Rev.  Preb.  Buller  said  the  Bells  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Giles,  Bradford,  bear  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

1.  Est  Michi  Collatum  I H S istud  nomen  amatum. 
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2.  Est  Michi  Collatum  I H S istud  nomen  amatum. 

3.  AVE  MAKIA  GEATIA  PLENA.  E.S. 

4.  Be  meeke  and  loly  to  heare  the  word  of  God.  1646. 
I W S B.  William  Purdue  cast  mee. 

5.  Omnes  ^ Sancti  Confessores  Orate. 

P Nobis  U 

This  Tenor  is  a noble  Bell,  bearing  the  same  legend  and 
arms  of  Bergaveny,  as  on  the  Talaton  Tenor.  The  letters 
are  those  of  Koger  Sampson,  of  Ash  Priors. 

The  Latin  legend  on  Bells  1 and  2 was  one  of  the  usual 
legends  of  Eobert  Norton,  who  flourished  in  Exeter  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

The  party  then  drove  to 

a23e0t  TBucklanD  Cbutcj) 

which  has  been  very  recently  restored. 

Mr.  Buckle  drew  attention  to  the  decorated  arcades,  and 
to  the  chancel  arch,  which  had  been  cut  away  as  at  Bradford, 
but  in  an  even  bolder  and  more  irregular  manner  ; and  to  the 
tower,  which  was  a simpler  edition  of  Wellington  tower,  with 
its  turret  centrally  placed  on  the  south  side,  and  a cluster  of 
similar  (though  simpler)  pinnacles  at  top. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  pointed  out  that  the  bowl  of 
of  the  font  was  of  Purbeck  marble  of  a stock  pattern  worked 
at  the  quarries,  and  thence  distributed  about  the  country.  He 
said  he  had  seen  Purbeck  fonts  of  this  same  pattern  in  various 
churches,  scattered  over  a wide  district. 

The  staircase  to  the  rood  loft  is  a feature  in  the  south  wall. 

The  Bells  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  West  Buckland, 
bear  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

1 Deo  et  ad  EIUS  Cultum.  ALEX.  CAESWELL 
WILLm  WOODALL  WAEDINS.  T.  WEOTH  CAST 
MEE  ANNO  SALUTUS  1694.  Conveniat  Populus  in 
uuum  et  Serviat  Domini.  Diam.  In.  32 

2.  C.  & G.  Mears,  Founders,  London.  W.  Baker,  E.  G. 
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Thomas  Churchwardens  1848.  34f 

3.  Ditto.  39| 

4.  Anno  Domini  1606  G P 42 

5.  Be  meek  and  Loly  to  heare  the  word  of  God.  B P 

Anno  Domini  1629  IC™ BT — WP  44^ 
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Mr.  Buckle  said  this  house  was  Jacobean  or  late  Eliza- 
bethan, of  about  1600,  or  possibly  a little  earlier.  The  general 
plan  looked  much  earlier  than  the  building  itself,  for  it  de- 
cidedly suggested  the  old  arrangement  of  the  hall,  with  a 
passage  behind  the  screens  going  through  into  a court  behind ; 
and  he  should  not  have  expected  to  find  such  a plan  in  a new 
building  of  that  date.  The  ceiling  over  the  hall  was  very  low 
and  constructed  of  beams  of  timber  whitewashed  over,  and  he 
thought  that  on  one  side  there  were  a few  of  the  oak  mullions 
which  they  so  often  found  in  the  west  of  Somerset  instead  of 
stone  ones.  There  was  an  old  door  opening  into  the  back  yard 
from  the  kitchen ; but  the  front  door  was  modern. 

Mr.  Elworthy  thought  the  date  was  rather  earlier  than 
that  given  by  Mr.  Buckle,  for  in  1585  the  owner  of  the  property, 
whose  name  was  Perry,  and  who  had  then  recently  died,  was 
assessed  for  one  light  horseman  for  the  purpose  of  defence 
against  the  expected  invasion  by  the  Spanish  Armada.  The 
plan  of  the  house  suggested  that  it  had  been  of  earlier  date, 
and  reconstructed  internally  in  Elizabethan  times. 

Mr.  Monday  read  a will  relating  to  the  property. 

Col.  Bramble  said  the  mullions  were  identical  with  some 
found  at  Nynehead.  There  were  numbers  of  dated  houses, 
1590,  1610,  and  1630.  If  this  were,  as  thought,  1582,  it  was 
earlier  than  any  dated  house  with  that  mullion  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  generally  put  it  at  from  1590  to  1610. 

On  returning,  the  Members  dined  together  at  the  “ Squirrel” 
Hotel.  Mr.  Sanford  presiding. 
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Cfje  Ctocning  Meeting 

was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Holmes  said  he  was  speaking  in  the  place  of 
Bishop  Hohhouse,  who,  it  would  be  remembered,  gave  at  one  of 
their  meetings  a most  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on  F orest 
Bounds  in  Somerset ; and  he  then  wished  that  someone  would 
take  up  these  boundaries,  in  order  that  a map  of  forest  lands 
and  afforested  parishes,  might  be  made  out  similar  to  that 
valuable  Domesday  map  he  had  made.  He  (the  Bishop)  had 
been  working  himself  at  Mendip  forest,  and  he  believed  had 
induced  Mr.  Hancock  to  look  up  Exmoor,  and  Mr.  Gowring  the 
forest  of  Neroche  ; he  believed  too,  that  the  rector  of  Westrow 
was  doing  something  as  to  Selwood,  but  someone  was  wanted 
to  take  up  the  boundaries  of  North  Petherton.  An  interes- 
ting fact  with  regard  to  the  forest  of  Mendip  was,  that  after  the 
time  that  it  had  been  illegally  made  forest,  lands  were  taken 
away  after  the  Assize  of  1297.  Practically  there  were  only 
left  two  forest  lands,  those  of  Axbridge  and  Cheddar. 

The  Chairman  said  the  work  was  very  important;  they 
must  ask  for  volunteers.  He  would  suggest  that  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  work  should  say  what  they  had  done. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  the  work  required  local  knowledge. 
Places  were  mentioned  in  the  Assize,  but  had  slightly  changed 
their  names,  and  did  hot  appear  in  the  Ordnance  maps. 

ancient  TBritisf)  aiillage. 

Mr.  John  Morland  called  attention  to  the  pre-historic 
village,  the  remains  of  which  are  being  examined  at  the 
present  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  Glastonbury  Anti- 
(juarian  Society.  He  said,  the  relics  found,  part  of  which 
were  shewn  in  the  temporary  museum,  will  find  their  resting 
place  in  the  museum  at  Glastonbury.  The  site  of  the  village 
is  about  a mile  from  Glastonbury,  on  the  right  of  the  road 
to  (jrodney,  and  just  beyond  a stream,  now  called  Common 
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Moor  Rhine,  but  which  anciently  was  evidently  a small  river 
draining  the  Glastonbury  hills.  The  field  is  the  property  of 
Edward  Bath,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  who  has  most  liberally  per- 
mitted the  needful  excavations  to  be  made."*^  Mr.  Arthur 
Bulleid,  the  discoverer,  noticed  the  low  mounds  in  the  field 
early  in  the  year,  and  he  has  since  personally  devoted  himself 
to  the  exploration. 

In  the  field  there  are  about  sixty  shallow  mounds,  occupying 
an  irregular  area  about  400  feet  by  300  feet.  A brief  description 
of  one  mound  will  probably  explain  the  general  construction 
of  the  remainder.  The  soil  upon  which  it  is  built  is  a brown 
peat;  upon  this  a fioor  of  willow  (?)  wands  was  laid,  crossed 
again  by  a second  layer  at  right  angles  to  the  first ; this  base 
was  about  twenty-four  feet  across,  and  roughly  circular ; it  was 
pegged  down  by  short  stakes  two  to  three  feet  long,  well 
pointed,  and  the  tops  in  some  instances  turned  over  on  the 
floor  to  secure  it.  The  border  was  marked  by  a continuous 
circle  of  stakes  about  a foot  apart ; these  stakes  were  generally 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  alder  or  other  soft  wood. 
On  this  floor  was  laid  a layer  of  well-compacted  clay,  probably 
brought  from  a distance  of  a mile  : this  was  a foot  thick  in  the 
centre,  but  fining  off  to  nothing  at  the  edge  of  the  mound. 
N ext  on  the  clay  we  found  a layer  of  split  timber,  chiefly  alder, 
and  this  layer  was  continued  at  one  side  beyond  the  clay,  by  a 
layer  of  unsquared  trunks  of  the  same  wood.  In  the  centre  of 
the  mound  at  this  level  there  is  a space  not  covered  by  timber, 
containing  a stone  hearth,  with  abundance  of  ashes,  charcoal, 
and  bmmt  clay.  Above  this  layer  there  is  again  a layer  of  com- 
pact clay,  about  nine  inches  thick  in  the  centre  ; another  layer 
of  timber  also  continued  beyond  the  mound,  above  the  former 
extension,  and  with  a surface  of  clay  in  the  centre,  which  has 

* In  a letter  to  the  Editor  (dated  Oct.  25th,  1892),  Mr.  Bath  writes — “I 
have  presented  so  much  of  the  field  as  contains  the  crannogs — about  five  acres 
—to  our  local  Society,  with  a stipulation  that  if  it  should  be  dissolved  the 
land  shall  be  offered  to  the  County  Society.  [Ed.] 
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been  used  as  a heartb.  Next  we  find  two  more  layers  of  clay, 
each  a foot  in  thickness,  and  parted  by  a layer  shewing  signs 
of  burnt  clay  and  of  charcoal ; the  top  surface  of  this  mound 
did  not  yield  a distinct  stone  hearth,  but  on  other  mounds  we 
have  found  such.  Above  all  we  have  flood  soil,  about  fifteen 
inches  thick  in  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  eighteen  inches 
on  the  flanks.  The  total  thickness  of  clay  in  this  mound  was 
forty-five  inches,  but  the  base  layer  of  the  floor  was  depressed 
twenty-four  inches  in  the  centre  through  the  pressure  of  the 
clay  in  the  yielding  peat  : so  that  the  real  size  of  the  mound 
was  twenty-one  inches  only ; now  reduced  to  eighteen  inches 
by  the  difference  of  the  thickness  of  flood  soil  on  its  top  and 
flanks. 

Besides  the  extension  of  the  timber  of  the  two  distinct  floor- 
ing layers  beyond  the  clay  on  the  level,  we  find  in  the  same 
district  rows  of  stakes  radiating  in  curved  lines  from  the 
mound,  certain  oaken  piles  rising  above  the  flooring,  and  an 
oaken  beam  roughly  squared,  with  three  mortice  holes,  in 
two  of  which  oak  piles  were  found  ; in  the  weathered  grooves, 
on  the  surface  of  this  oak  beam,  numerous  beans  were  found. 
The  oak  piles,  if  continued  upwards,  might  support  a platform 
of  a higher  level,  which  platform  might  find  another  bearing 
on  the  slopes  of  the  clay  mound,  or  they  might  form  the  posts 
of  a modern  hut,  or,  if  merely  palisades,  we  may  have  here 
something  analogous  to  the  formation  of  a crannog,  the  stones 
being  re-placed  by  clay. 

The  mounds  in  the  field  are  partly  solitary  and  partly  in 
groups  ; the  one  described  formed  one  of  a group  of  four  or 
five,  which  are  under  examination. 

The  relics  are  generally  found  either  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mounds,  beyond  the  clay  surfaces,  or  in  the  layers  of 
ashes  and  other  refuse  above  the  several  surfaces  of  clay,  not 
in  the  clay  itself. 

The  food  of  the  mound-dwellers  was  partly  animal,  for 
numerous  bones  of  the  short-horned  ox,  sheep,  and  pig  have 
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been  found  ; also  remains  of  horse,  deer,  dog,  and  birds  : 
the  larger  bones  are  always  found  broken,  presumably  for  the 
marrow.  They  also  grew  wheat  and  beans  and  ate  nuts.  Re- 
mains of  three  hand-mills  have  been  found,  one  of  most  ex- 
cellent workmanship. 

The  spinning  whorls  shewn  in  the  museum,  together  with 
the  bone  shuttle  and  bone  needles,  shew  that  they  were  some- 
what advanced  in  civilization.  The  comb  also  was  probably 
used  in  weaving, 

The  cutting  of  the  wooden  stakes  and  piles,  and  the  mor- 
ticing of  the  oak  beam,  shew  that  they  possessed  sharp  cutting 
tools,  whilst  a tip  of  stag  horn  shews  the  marks  of  a saw : bone 
gouges  or  chisels,  and  a bone  with  an  almost  screw-like  tip  are 
also  exhibited.  Some  other  bone  implements  may  be  whistles. 

Two  tips  of  stag’s  horn,  shewing  perforations,  are  probably 
the  remains  of  horses’  bits,  explaining  the  occurrence  of  the 
horses’  bones  already  named. 

There  are  many  fragments  of  pottery,  some  of  which  have 
been  found  apparently  below  the  original  ground  level  of  the 
settlement.  Most  of  the  fragments  are  very  rough,  hand-made 
and  unornamented,  but  a few  are  wheel-turned,  and  shew  a 
variety  of  patterns ; a small  stamp  of  stag’s  horn,  which 
would  impress  small  circles  is  evidence  that  this  pottery  was 
made  at  the  settlement.  One  little  fragment  seems  to  have 
been  a child’s  plaything : other  objects  in  baked  clay  are  loom- 
weights  with  holes  through  them,  and  oval  pellets,  probably  for 
use  in  slings.  There  is  much  burnt  clay  in  parts  of  the 
mounds,  probably  where  the  huts  have  been  burnt,  and  this 
clay  shews  on  the  one  side  finger  marks,  and  on  the  other  the 
form  of  the  interstices  of  the  boards,  or  of  the  wattles  which 
formed  the  sides  or  floors  of  the  huts. 

Numerous  whetstones  or  polishing  stones,  of  a good  grit  and 
of  varied  forms,  are  shewn. 

A few  flint  flakes  have  been  found,  but  no  true  flint  imple- 
ments. 
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Iron  is  present,  but  has  been  preserved  very  badly  ; an  iron 
pin,  a few  nails,  and  a spear  blade  exhaust  the  list  of  iron 
objects  found  up  to  the  present  date. 

Of  ornaments,  the  principal  are  a highly  polished  jet  ring, 
a bronze  libula,  two  twisted  bronze  rings,  and  a bronze  fasten- 
ing for  a strap  ; no  bronze  weapons  have  been  found. 

No  coins  of  any  kind  have  been  obtained. 

Whilst  the  foregoing  description  represents  the  results  ob- 
tained by  a partial  examination  of  a very  few  of  the  mounds, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Somerset  Achseological 
Society,  it  may  well  be  that  the  more  complete  exploration 
which  is  being  carried  forward,  may  modify  some  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  and  will  certainly  add  very  largely  to  our 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  dwellers  in  this  pre- 
historic town. 

The  President  said  they  would  find  more  about  this  when 
they  got  hold  of  more  weapons.  As  soon  as  they  got  the 
cutting  tools  they  would  know  more  about  the  date  of  the 
dwellings.  It  was  a matter  of  the  highest  interest,  and  the 
Society  ought  to  help  the  exploration  in  every  possible  way. 

A paper  was  read  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Mead — A Wide-spread 
Superstition  in  connection  with  Hernia  in  Young  Children,” 
and  upon  the  details  of  the  well-known  opening  made  by  the 
splitting  of  a growing  ash  sapling.  (Printed  in  Part  II.) 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a portion  of  a young  tree 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  This,  together  with  an  ash  tree, 
exhibited  in  the  local  museum,  which  had  some  years  ago  been 
actually  used  in  the  ceremony,  and  had  since  been  left  to  grow, 
was  presented  to  the  Society,  and  both  specimens  are  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Taunton. 

©omer0et  ano  Coal. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  said  he  had  been  asked  to  say 
something,  more  particularly  about  Coal — a subject  which  he 
thought  directly  interested  everyone  living  in  Somersetshire. 
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It  so  happened  that  it  had  fallen  to  him,  to  bring  out  in  a very 
practical  way  the  result  of  the  exploration  or  hunting  after 
Coal  fields  in  an  area  in  south-eastern  England  which  touches 
most  closely  this  area  in  Somerset ; he  meant  that  the  evidence 
they  had  obtained  in  discoveries  in  Dover  had  a most  important 
bearing  on  the  Coal  range,  westward,  in  the  direction  of  Som- 
erset. He  might  say  that  in  those  explorations  they  began  in 
rocks  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  not  represented  in  this 
county.  They  began  in  the  Chalk,  and  they  went  right  through 
the  Chalk  into  those  beds  represented  by  the  Greensands  of  the 
Blackdown  hills.  They  went  through  those,  and  then,  below 
that  again,  they  came  to  the  strata  familiar  to  most  of  them 
under  the  name  of  Oolite.  The  Lias  and  the  Bed  sandstone,  and 
the  Red  Marl,  were  absent  under  those  deposits  at  Dover,  but 
below  the  Oolite  they  came  to  deposits  of  Coal,  in  association 
with  the  usual  sandstone  and  the  usual  shales.  There  were 
one  or  two  points  which  he  thought  had  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  Somerset  question  of  Coal.  In  the  first  place 
with  regard  to  the  amount.  They  had  only  gone  something 
like  1,850  feet  down  from  the  surface,  and  had  found  upwards 
of  16  feet  of  workable  coal  in  beds  something  like  eleven  in 
number.  With  regard  to  its  commercial  value,  he  might  say  it 
was  an  excellent  house  coal,  and  experts  said  it  was  of  consid- 
erable commercial  value.  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the 
Somerset  coal  fields,  he  might  say  they  were  in  exactly  the 
same  series  as  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Radstock.  He 
just  gave  that  as  an  illustration  of  the  existence  of  Coal  under- 
neath rocks  where  Coal  was  never  formerly  supposed  to  be,  and 
which  extends  to  the  range  of  the  coal  fields  westward  of 
south-eastern  England,  and  of  the  same  age  as  those  at  Rad- 
stock. Supposing  they  took  the  area  of  Radstock  and  the 
Mendip  area,  and  imagined  a series  of  falls,  some  throwing 
rocks  to  the  south,  to  an  extent  of  2,000  feet  or  more.  If  they 
examined  the  Coal  measures  to  the  north  of  the  Mendips,  they 
would  see  that  they  did  not  thin  out ; that  they  were  not  grad- 
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iially  denuded  away,  which  would  he  the  case  if  they  were  at 
the  end  of  the  original  deposit,  but  that  they  were  cut  short  off. 
That  showed  him  that  those  measures  must  exist  in  those  areas 
down  to  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  this  series  of  falls. 
He  would  put  it  in  this  way  : if  they  had  the  platform  on 
which  he  was  standing  sawn  up,  and  thrown  up  into  a series  of 
steps,  they  could  trace  the  planks.  This  applied  so  far  as  he 
knew  merely  to  the  south  of  the  Mendip  hills ; hut  he  thought 
it  would  be  quite  well  worth  while  for  any  great  landowner 
who  had  land  in  the  area  of  Glastonbury,  or  further  to  the 
south  than  that,  to  begin  a systematic  series  of  borings.  He 
felt  sure  that  most  important  results  would  follow  from  that — 
that  the  Coal  was  there  which  was  cut  short  off  by  those  great 
natural  dislocations,  which  had  thrown  the  Coal  into  a series  of 
steps  south  of  the  Mendip  hills,  but  how  far  from  the  surface 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  without  accurate  observations.  With 
regard  to  the  depth  at  which  Coal  might  be  workable,  3,000 
feet  was  not  an  exaggerated  depth  at  which  it  might  be 
worked  commercially ; so  that  2,000  feet  was  not  at  all  a large 
amount  to  take  into  consideration.  Some  of  the  largest 
collieries  in  this  country,  and  some  of  the  most  important  in 
Northern  France,  Belgium,  and  Southern  Germany,  had  a 
greater  depth  than  2,500  feet.  Thus  they  would  see  that 
underneath  these  rocks  there  was  reason  to  suppose  there  might 
be  a Coal  field ; and  he  ventured  to  prophesy  that  as  time  went 
on,  and  intelligence  increased,  experiments  would  be  made 
further  and  further  to  the  south  of  the  existing  Coal  fields  in 
Somersetshire  ; and  whilst  that  was  going  on  in  Somerset- 
shire, he  had  no  doubt  that  experiments  would  be  made  by 
which  the  western  prolongation  of  the  south-eastern  Coal  field 
would  be  proved  to  exist,  and  they  would  have  here  what  had 
taken  place  in  Northern  France,  where,  by  a series  of  experi- 
ments of  that  sort,  the  area  of  workable  Coal  fields  had  been 
extended  something  like  ninety  miles  to  the  westward  of  where 
the  Coal  occurred  at  the  surface  in  the  visible  Coal  fields.  In 
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conclusion,  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  alluded  to  Mr.  Morland’s 
paper,  and  said  undoubtedly  a most  important  lake  dwelling 
had  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glastonbury. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  there  was  no  trace  what- 
ever of  anything  like  a workable  Coal  measure  to  the  north  of 
W estleigh,  and  it  appeared  that  they  were  there  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  effort  of  dislocation  and  tossing  of  the  measures 
which  might  be  seen  in  a great  many  parts  of  Devonshire,  and 
that  as  a consequence  they  had  not  any  extended  Coal  field 
here  ; but,  as  he  had  said  years  ago  in  a paper  on  the  possible 
extent  of  the  Somerset  Coal  field,  if  they  found  Coal  south  of 
the  Mendips  then  it  might  be  worth  while — supposing  the  coal 
beds  trend  in  this  direction — to  make  borings  ; they  might  then 
do  it  with  a chance  of  success. 

Mr.  UsSHER  said  he  supposed  there  was  no  subject  so  inter- 
esting to  even  a non-geological  audience  as  one  w'hich  might 
bring  trade  to  the  country  and  put  money  in  the  pockets  of 
people  ; and  such  a subject  was  Coal.  He  heard  this  subject 
once  discussed,  and  ably  discussed,  by  Professor  Hughes,  who 
compared  the  regions  of  the  south  of  England,  covered  with 
secondary  rocks,  to  a table  covered  with  a cloth.  The  table 
illustrated  rocks  in  which  the  Coal  troughs  occurred,  and  the 
table  cloth  the  covering  of  newer  rocks.  Now,  he  said,  if  you 
put  a sovereign  here  and  there,  underneath  this  thick  table 
cloth,  on  the  table,  which  would  not  show  through  the 
cloth,  you  would  not  be  able  to  tell  the  position  of  the  sov- 
ereigns. Suppose  a person  should  have  a chance  of  getting 
one  of  those  sovereigns  if  he  put  a shilling  on  the  right 
place,  was  it  not  ten  to  one  against  his  doing  so,  for  had  he  not 
the  whole  table  surface  on  which  to  put  his  shilling  while  the 
sovereigns  were  only  dotted  here  and  there  ? 

But  there  was  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  had  not  alluded  to.  It  was  this.  If  they  had 
those  same  conditions  of  carboniferous  rocks  that  prevailed  in 
the  Belgian  Coal  field,  and  apparently  occurred  at  Dover — if 
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they  had  that  same  condition  prolonged  eastward — sink  by  all 
means.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a different  type 
of  rocks,  such  a type  as  they  had  in  the  Culm  measures  of 
Devonshire,  then  very  much  would  depend  on  the  value  they 
assigned  to  those  Culm  measures  in  the  geological  succession. 
It  had  been  thought  that  they  were  unproductive  Coal 
measures,  and  that  where  they  occurred  they  would  not  have 
Coal  measures.  He  thought  that  was  wrong,  but  he  could  not 
prove  it.  If  they  studied  these  Culm  measures  on  the  conti- 
nent they  would  find  they  were  overlaid  by  true  Coal 
measures,  and  he  thought  it  was  (possible  the  prolongation  of 
that  type  westward  towards  the  Dover  boring  might  allow  of 
the  troughing  in  of  true  Coal  measures,  even  if  the  Culm 
measures  were  maintained. 

As  to  the  question  which  appealed  to  them  nearer  home — 
Coal  south  of  the  Mendips.  Besides  those  dislocations  which 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  had  explained,  there  was  another 
view  of  the  case.  They  knew  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
fact  of  their  having  Coal  at  all  was  due  to  the  contraction  of 
the  earth’s  crust  into  a series  of  curves,  and  the  operation  of 
denudation  upon  those  curves.  They  found  that  the  direction 
of  those  folds  was  roughly  from  east  to  west  ; and  when  they 
studied  the  Culm  measures  it  was  exceedingly  important  to 
ascertain  their  effects ; whether  the  troughs  were  broadening 
outward  and  so  giving  a chance  of  arriving  at  higher  beds,  or 
narrowing  and  passing  out  eastward,  so  as  to  bring  up  rocks 
from  below.  It  struck  him  that  the  evidence  between  Welling- 
ton and  the  south  coast  of  Devon  was  against  getting  coal 
])etween  the  Greensand  of  the  Blackdowns  and  the  exposed 
Palceozoic  area,  because  the  troughs  of  the  Culm  measures 
were  shallowing  out  near  the  border  of  the  Secondary  area, 
so  that  Devonian  rocks  came  to  the  surface.  Then  again, 
tlie  movement  of  folding  liad  been  progressing  towards  the 
steepest  side  ; and  tlie  Mendips  had  the  steepest  side  of  their 
fold  di])})ing  iiiuh'r  tlie  Radstock  Coal  fields. 
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Mr.  Chisholm-Batten  read  a paper  on  William  Smith, 
Father  of  English  Geology.  (See  Part  II.) 

The  Late  Professor  Freeman. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  been  spoken  to  by  several  on 
the  subject  of  getting  a bust  placed  in  Taunton  Shire  Hall,  to 
commemorate  the  late  Professor  Freeman.  There  was  no  man 
of  their  generation,  he  thought,  more  worthy  of  being  com- 
memorated in  that  abiding  way.  Considering  his  connection 
with  their  Society,  he  thought  it  most  fitting  that  they  who 
had  enjoyed  his  company  so  long,  and  had  benefited  so  much 
from  the  valuable  information  he  gave — he  had  been  almost 
the  architectural  life  of  the  Society — should  take  the  lead  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  having  a bust 
placed  in  the  Shire  Hall ; and  if  the  members  were  of  the  same 
opinion  he  thought  they  might  ask  their  Secretaries  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  the  purpose. 

Canon  Church  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  pro- 
posal. Mr.  Freeman  had  been  so  intimately  connected  with  this 
county  of  Somerset;  had  lived  here  so  long;  had  made  it  his 
home ; had  illustrated  its  history  so  vividly ; had  done  so  much 
for  the  history  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,  that  he 
thought  some  such  honour  as  that  proposed  would  be  a fitting 
tribute.  He  was  a man  he  had  known  from  early  years;  he 
had  never  ceased  to  have  the  greatest  respect  for  him : he  felt 
they  had  lost  a man  who  would  not  be  replaced  in  this  genera- 
tion, not  only  in  the  history  of  the  county,  but  in  the  world  at 
large,  and  he  thought  the  Society  should  be  the  first  to  mark 
their  respect  for  him. 

Mr.  El  WORTHY,  whilst  agreeing  with  every  word  that  had 
been  said  as  to  the  great  debt  the  county  and  all  England 
owe  to  Professor  Freeman — and  no  man  there  or  elsewhere 
could  treasure  his  memory  more  highly  than  he  did — said  he 
must  take  notice  in  his  official  capacity  of  one  remark  which  had 
fallen  from  the  President.  He  begged  to  submit  that  it  would 
be  altogether  ultra  vires  for  the  Secretaries  of  this  Society  to 
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raise  subscriptions  for  a bust  to  be  placed  in  the  County  hall. 
If  it  were  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum  it  would  be  a different 
thing ; but  he  thought  they  would  be  chargeable  with  imper- 
tinence. if  they  as  Secretaries  started  a subscription  list  for  this 
purpose.  The  Secretaries  had  taken  steps  to  perpetuate  in  the 
best  manner  possible  for  this  Society,  the  memory  of  their 
great  historian,  whom  they  were  all  proud  to  call  their  own. 
A memoir  had  been  promised  for  the  next  volume  by  Mr. 
Hunt ; and  he  ventured  to  think  they  would  all  agree  that  the 
best  man  had  been  asked  to  write  it.  He  submitted  that  such 
a monument  in  the  pages  of  their  Proceedings  would  prove 
more  lasting  and  more  valuable  than  any  other  they  as  a 
Society  could  raise.  With  the  President’s  leave,  he  would  ask 
him  to  withdraw  that  portion  of  the  resolution  which  involved 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Society. 

The  President  explained  that  every  bust  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  Shire  Hall  had  been  the  result  of  private  sub- 
scription. The  process  had  always  been  for  the  bust  to  be 
subscribed  for  and  for  the  permission  of  the  authorities  to  be 
asked  to  have  it  placed  in  the  County  hall.  He  could  not 
see  that  a Society  with  which  Professor  Freeman  was  so  in- 
timately associated  would  not  be  a fitting  Society  to  commence 
such  subscription,  and  to  receive  subscriptions  from  other  per- 
sons. He  did  not  want  the  Secretaries  to  canvass  for  subscrip- 
tions ; he  wished  simply  to  let  it  be  known  that  lists  were  open, 
and  he  suggested  that  this  should  be  done  by  their  Society. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  agreed  with  Mr.  Elworthy  that 
it  would  be  ultra  vires  for  the  Secretaries  to  start  a subscription 
list  for  the  purpose  proposed.  He  ventured  also  to  point  out  that 
there  was  another  town  in  the  county  besides  Taunton,  and  that 
was  the  city  of  Wells,  which  also  had  a town  hall.  Those  in  the 
east  of  the  county  would  think  it  very  hard  if  a bust  were  placed 
in  Taunton.  They  would  claim  it  for  Wells,  the  city  in  which 
Professor  Freeman  lived,  and  for  which  he  had  done  so  much. 

The  resolution  was  not  put  to  the  Meeting. 


The  Lake  Dwellings  at  Godney  Moor. 
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Cfjc  Hake  DtDeUing0  at  ®oDneg  afoot. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Smith  suggested  that  a small  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  should  he  appointed  to  investigate. 
Those  carrying  on  the  work  at  the  present  time  might  form 
the  Committee,  and  be  assisted  by  the  Society  in  the  work  of 
excavating. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  subject  should  be  post- 
poned till  the  next  evening. 

Mr.  Morland  promised  to  give  the  proposal  due  consider- 
ation. 


©HeOnesDag. 

A large  party  left  the  Squirrel  in  breaks  and  carriages,  and 
diove,  via  Whiteball,  to 

TButlescomtie  Cljutct). 

Mr.  Buckle  said  in  this  interesting  Church  there  was 
nothing  of  very  early  date,  but  many  features  were  de- 
cidedly uncommon.  The  oldest  objects  were  the  tomb  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel ; the  lower  part  of  the  tower — about 
1400 ; and  the  south-west  window  of  the  chancel.  At  first  the 
building  consisted  simply  of  nave  and  chancel,  without  aisles — 
quite  a small  church — ending  where  the  altar  rails  now  are. 
About  1500  it  was  very  much  enlarged.  He  thought  that 
first  of  all  the  south  aisle  was  added  and  afterwards  the  north ; 
and  that  at  the  time  the  north  aisle  was  added,  the  chancel 
was  extended  one  bay  farther  east.  They  found  here,  as  at 
Bradford,  a Somerset  arcade  on  one  side  and  a Devon  arcade 
on  the  other.  The  south  aisle  had  attached  to  its  south  end 
a porch,  in  a very  curious  position,  well  worth  examining.  In 
this  porch  was  an  old  altar  table.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
aisle  were  two  large  iron  rings  at  the  level  of  the  capitals,  one 
on  each  side,  turned  in  opposite  directions ; the  one  on  the 
south  side  hung  down  naturally,  while  that  towards  the  nave 
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did  not  hang  down  hut  stuck  out.  He  should  be  glad  of  a 
suggestion  as  to  what  those  rings  were  intended  for.  They 
were  clearly  meant  for  'work,  and  whatever  chains  passed 
through  had  much  weight  to  carry.  The  east  end  of  the 
chancel  and  the  north  aisle  were  built  by  the  Ayshfords, 
whose  name  and  arms  were  inherited  by  the  President  of  the 
Society.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  was  the  founder’s 
tomb.  The  paint  on  it  was  modern.  All  the  rest  of  the  work 
was  of  course  ancient,  and  on  a slab  on  the  top  was  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  that  Nicholas  Ayshford  and  his  two  wives,  who 
died  15  ...  . were  buried  ....  The  day  ol  the  month  and  the 
date  of  the  year  after  fifteen  were  left  blank.  This  proved 
that  the  tomb  was  erected  during  the  life-time  of  Nicholas 
Ayshford.  He  probably  built  the  tomb  at  the  same  time  that 
he  built  the  addition  to  the  chancel.  As  the  figures  had  never 
been  filled  in  it  seemed  possible  that  he  was  never  buried  there. 
If  he  were  buried  there  his  son  did  not  seem  to  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  finish  the  inscription.  There  was  a tomb- 
stone in  the  floor  of  the  north  aisle,  very  much  worn  away, 
dating  from  about  1570,  which  appeared  to  be  also  to  com- 
memorate Nicholas  Ayshford  and  his  two  wives  ; but  it  was 
doubtful  if  this  was  the  same  person.  There  were  two  Nicholas 
Ayshfords  in  succession,  and  he  thought  the  one  buried  under 
this  stone  was  the  younger  of  the  two. 

The  north  aisle  was  clearly  built  for  an  Ayshford  chapel. 
It  was  full  of  that  family’s  heraldry.  In  the  roof  of  the  aisle 
and  on  the  capitals  of  the  arcade  was  a complete  series  of 
shields,  commemorating  the  Ayshford  alliances.  Among  the 
families  represented  were  (besides  Ayshford)  Wadham  of 
Knap,  Francis  of  Combe  Florey,  Pawlett  and  Ferrers.  The 
east  end  of  that  aisle  seemed  to  have  had  the  floor  lowered  con- 
siderably, for  the  piscina  was  far  too  high  to  be  attainable  from 
the  present  floor. 

The  chancel  screen  was  out  of  its  original  position.  Its 
proper  place  was  across  the  two  piers  outside  the  present 
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cliancel  where  the  stove  now  stands ; and  they  would  notice 
how  long  the  chancel  was,  compared  with  the  nave,  when  the 
screen  was  in  its  original  place. 

There  was  a fine  tower,  plain,  but  very  effective,  and 
magnificently  placed  on  the  hill  side.  The  lower  part  was 
altered  in  Jacobean  times.  There  was  a tablet  with  the  dates 
1638  and  1677,  but  there  was  nothing  to  show  what  these  dates 
referred  to.  They  were  presumed  to  be  the  date  of  the  tower 
alterations.  The  windows  on  the  south  side  had  Somerset 
tracery,  and  the  south  window  of  the  chancel  had  the  same 
tracery,  apparently  worked  from  recollection,  for  it  was  not 
accurately  developed. 

Rev.  Pkebendaky  Buller  said  there  were  five  bells  to 
the  Church.  All  bore  inscriptions.  On  the  little  bell  were  the 
words,  “Follow  me  when  I call;”  and  on  the  third  bell, 
“ Thomas  Langdon  new  cast  us  five,  1638  A.D. 

A chalice  was  exhibited,  which  was  believed  to  be  of  pre- 
Reformation  date,  but  inspection  of  the  maker’s  and  hall  marks 
proves  it  to  be  Elizabethan  of  1575. 

Mr.  Elworthy  said  that  in  the  Chantry  Rolls  of  37 
Henry  VIII.  (1546),  there  appeared,  “ A chantry  of  cvjs 
viiH  founded  by  the  late  prioress  and  convent  of  Canonleghe, 
to  fynde  a priest  to  pray  for  the  sowle  of  one  Aysheforde  of 
Aysheforde  in  the  parish  church  of  Burlescom,  out  of  the 
manor  of  Canonleghe,  parcell  of  the  possessions  of  the  late 
priory  of  Canonleghe.”  This  church,  he  said,  always  from 
its  foundation  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Canonsleigh.  This 
particular  chantry  was  most  likely  founded  in  satisfaction  of 
great  benefits  received,  and  probably  referred  to  the  man 
whose  tomb  was  in  the  chancel. 

The  next  halt  was  at  the 

anestleiffi)  Himestone  Ciuattie0. 

At  these  well-known  quarries  the  party  became  divided,  but 
each  party  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  an  address — one 
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bj  Professor  Bojd  Dawkins,  tbe  other  by  Mr.  Ussber.  Pro- 
fessor Boyd  Dawkins  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  Limestones 
of  W estleigh  were  thrown  into  a series  of  folds  by  the  gradual 
shrinkage  of  the  earth  as  it  contracted  in  the  process  of  cooling. 
In  consequence,  too,  of  the  shrinkage,  certain  stresses  were  set 
going,  by  which  the  rocks  were  broken  along  certain  lines, 
commonly  known  under  the  name  of  faults.  He  then  pointed 
out  that  the  Westleigh  limestone  formed  an  island  of  Devonian 
rock  which  rose  above  the  sea  in  which  the  New  Bed  Sandstone 
of  Wellington  was  an  accumulation  of  sand  banks.  Those 
rocks,  consolidating  and  compacting  together,  formed  the  well- 
known  building  stone  of  the  district. 

Mr.  UssHEK  said  that  in  these  quarries  they  were  looking 
on  the  bed  face,  originally  the  sea  bottom  at  the  time  the  rock 
was  deposited.  Those  sea  bottoms  were  elevated  under  a 
tremendous  mass  of  sediment  and  subsequently  twisted  and 
contorted.  If  they  could  see  them  sideways  they  would  see 
they  were  contorted  in  a series  of  sharp-pointed  curves.  It 
was  important  to  know  what  horizons  these  measures  occurred 
upon,  in  order  that  they  may  judge  whether  their  prolongation 
eastward  under  those  secondary  rocks,  would  or  would  not 
preclude  the  chance  of  finding  Coal.  To  show  something 
of  that  he  must  enter  briefly  on  the  structure  of  the  whole 
of  Devonshire.  Mr.  Ussher  here  exhibited  a plan.  In  North 
Devon,  from  Ilfracombe  to  Morthoe,  the  surface  of  the  country 
was  occupied  by  pre-carboniferous  rocks,  so  that  if  they  struck 
under  them  they  could  not  have  a chance  of  finding  Coal.  At 
Barnstaple,  beds  of  the  same  age  as  these  limestones  cropped 
out  immediately  on  the  top  of  the  Devonian  rocks,  and  there- 
fore far  below  Coal.  As  they  approached  Dartmoor,  South 
Tawton,  and  other  places,  they  had  a re-appearance  of  this 
Limestone  horizon  in  deposit  form.  At  Morebath  he  had  recog- 
nised it  in  a bed  not  thicker  than  his  finger.  Thus  they  would 
see  that  they  had  these  Limestones  on  the  north  margin  of  their 
trough,  at  the  base  of  tbe  Carboniferous,  and  resting  on  the 
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Devonian  ; and  a prolongation  of  that  margin  of  the  trough 
of  the  lower  beds,  between  the  secondary  rock,  would  certainly 
not  give  them  the  least  chance  of  finding  Coal.  He  did  not 
think  they  had  in  Devonshire  any  rocks  as  modern  as  the  Coal 
measures ; all  the  culm  measures  forming  central  Devon  were 
of  older  date  than  Coal.  The  chance  of  obtaining  Coal  under 
the  rocks  was  in  the  prolongation  of  this  curve  deepening  east- 
ward, supposing  this  type  of  carboniferous  rocks  to  be  main- 
tained. Another  point,  and  a technical  one,  was  that  in  this 
occurrence  of  these  Limestones  they  had  proof  that  there  was 
not  very  much  chance  of  getting  Coal  at  all  in  the  secondary 
rocks,  or  under  the  secondary  rocks,  on  the  borders  of  these 
older  rocks,  between  the  English  Channel  and  where  they  were 
standing,  because  the  limestones  were  represented  by  a series 
of  folds.  This  Westleigh  limestone  occurs  at  Holcombe  E-ogus, 
about  one-and-a-half  miles  distant,  and  there  are  some  beds  at 
Ashbrittle.  The  same  horizon  was  kept  at  the  surface  by  a 
series  of  folds,  and  so  long  as  that  went  on  it  was  tantamount 
to  a horizontal  dip.  As  a consequence  those  folds  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  with  the  depth  of  the  trough,  in  con- 
sidering the  prospects  of  Coal  to  the  east  of  that  area.  He 
could  not  see  the  least  chance  of  finding  the  trough  deepening 
as  they  went  eastward ; but  of  course  there  were  no  end  of 
vicissitudes  in  geology,  and  if  they  went  far  enough  they 
might  have  a deepening  of  the  trough.  Mr.  Ussher  also  ex- 
plained that  Burlescombe  Church  stands  on  pebble  beds  under 
the  sandstones,  and  that  those  pebble  beds  could  be  traced 
from  Burlescombe  to  Budleigh  Salterton. 

From  the  quarries,  the  party  walked  to 

Canon0leig(), 

where  a paper  was  read  by  Bev.  T.  C.  Tanner.  ( See  Part  II.) 

Mr.  Elworthy  said  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Canonsleigh  was  first  established  as  a Priory  of  Augustine 
canons,  and  that  it  only  existed  as  such  little  more  than  one 
hundred  years.  Disputes  arose,  and  they  must  have  been  very 
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acute,  because  Bishop  Quivil,  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, 
visited  this  convent  many  times.  There  must  have  been  grave 
disorders  and  irregularities  which  led  to  the  severe  measures  he 
took.  It  was  in  1284  that  by  some  means  he  ousted  these  very 
irregular  and  extremely  disobedient  canonS“™not  monks  or 
friars — and  put  in  a community  of  Augustine  nuns.  These  were 
established,  not  under  the  Countess  of  Gloucester,  but  under 
a prioress,  named  Matilda  de  Tablere.  The  following  year 
Bishop  Quivil  promoted  the  house  to  the  rank  of  abbey ; and 
Matilda,  the  Countess  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  who  had 
previously  endowed  the  monastery  with  the  manor  of  Syden- 
cote  and  a large  sum  of  money,  was  made  first  abbess.  The 
buildings  which  had  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tanner  as  the 
kitchen  were  undoubtedly  the  sanitary  offices,  and  probably 
owed  their  preservation  to  their  plainness.^ 

Mr.  Buckle,  standing  within  the  site  of  the  old  convent, 
said  this  was  all  that  remained  of  the  priory  originally  founded 
for  Augustinian  canons,  and  subsequently  used  for  canonesses. 
The  Augustine  canons  arranged  their  buildings  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Benedictines.  Hexham,  the  best  preserved  of 
their  houses,  might  be  a Benedictine  house  as  far  as  arrangement 
went.  The  dormitory  formed  the  continuation  of  the  transept-— 
in  this  case  the  south  transept— so  that  the  canons  or  canonesses 
could  go  down  direct  from  the  dormitory  to  the  church.  Under 
the  dormitory  was  the  ordinary  living  room.  Mr.  Buckle  also 
traced  the  probable  site  of  the  church ; and  after  directing 
attention  to  the  splendid  mortar  used  in  the  building,  he  ex- 
plained that  the  back  buildings  were  put  at  queer  angles 
simply  to  bring  them  over  the  stream.  The  existing  buildings 
contained  the  garderobes  which  were  always  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  dormitory  block. 

In  answer  to  a question,  Mr.  Buckle  said  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  mill  wheel  ; and 

* For  further  information  as  to  Canonsleigh,  see  paper  by  /^.  T.  Elworthy, 

in  Transactions  of  Devon  Association,  vol.  xxiv.  (1892),  pp.  359,  et  sq. 
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Mr.  Elwokthy  asked  where  was  the  fall  for  water  power? 

A capital  luncheon  was  provided  at  the  “ Ayshford  Arms,” 
and  afterwards  the  party  drove  to 

iJ)olcom6e  Bogus  Cfjurct). 

Mr.  Buckle  said  here  again  there  was  a Somerset  arcade 
on  the  south,  and  a Devon  arcade  on  the  north.  It  was  difficult 
to  account  for  the  reason  why  they  got  this  difference  ; hut  it 
was  probable  that,  situated  as  the  people  were,  between  two 
schools  of  masonry,  it  was  sometimes  convenient  to  employ  a 
mason  from  Somerset,  and  on  another  occasion  it  was  more 
convenient  to  employ  one  from  Devon.  Thus  they  had  two 
styles  mixed  together  in  this  district.  Still,  their  being  so 
commonly  opposed  to  each  other  raised  the  idea  that  the  people 
liked  variety.  In  this  case,  he  thought  the  Somerset  arcade 
was  the  earlier.  It  had  been  altered  in  the  western  arch 
against  the  door,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  alteration  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  western  arch  of  the  Somerset  arcade  was 
different  from  any  of  the  others.  It  seemed  as  if  that  arch  had 
been  taken  down  in  connection  with  some  alteration  to  the 
tower,  and  that  when  re-built  they  altered  slightly  the  moul- 
dings above.  The  screen  originally  went  right  across  the  church 
and  through  the  spandrils  above  the  main  columns.  The  panel 
of  the  main  columns  on  the  outside  of  the  screen  was  quite  an- 
other pattern,  and  distinct  from  that  on  the  inside.  These  two 
panels  would  never  be  seen  at  the  same  time  when  the  screen 
stood  there  and  divided  them,  and  the  more  elaborate  panelling 
was  on  the  outside.  There  was  some  remnant  of  the  old  screen 
in  position  in  the  north  aisle,  and  another  piece  in  the  arch  on 
that  side  of  the  chancel.  That  no  doubt  had  been  moved  there 
from  the  central  part  of  the  screen,  or  from  the  part  which 
went  across  the  southern  aisle,  and  it  was  a very  nice  piece  of 
work.  The  windows  of  the  church  were  remarkable — one  in 
the  north  aisle  was  of  very  curious  design.  The  chancel  win- 
dow had  that  remarkable  tracery  which  they  found  in  the  west 
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window  of  the  tower  at  W ellington  ; tlie  arches  at  the  heads 
of  the  three  centre  lights  were  incomplete  ; instead  of  the  two 
limbs  of  the  arch  meeting  in  the  centre,  it  was  broken  away, 
and  the  two  mullions  started  up  again  so  as  to  form  a small 
light  standing  above  the  principal  one.  The  east  window  of 
the  north  aisle  had  the  same  thing.  It  was  a very  curious 
system  of  tracery,  and  it  was  difficult  to  understand  the  object 
of  it,  because  he  did  not  think  anyone  could  consider  it  beau- 
tiful. The  screen  round  two  pews  in  the  church  was  of  interest, 
on  accoimt  of  the  Flemish  carving.  It  seemed  as  if  a band  of 
Flemish  carvers  had  gone  through  the  district,  about  1530;  but 
this  carving  was  considerably  later  than  that,  because  it  had 
a decided  Renaissance  character  about  it.  The  figure  sculpture 
at  the  top  of  the  screen  was  worth  examining.  Most  of  the 
objects  of  this  curious  series  were  easily  identified  with  scenes 
from  Genesis,  but  others  Avere  obscure. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tower,  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the 
church,  appeared  to  be  14th  century  work.  The  tower  was 
exceedingly  effective,  and,  like  Burlescombe,  it  was  quite  plain, 
having  none  of  the  clusters  of  pinnacles  frequently  met  with 
in  Somerset. 

There  were  some  curious  Jacobean  tombs  to  the  Bluetts  in 
the  chapel. 

Mr.  Elaa'orthy  said  it  might  not  be  known  that  the  living 
belonged  in  early  times  to  the  priory  of  Montacute,  in  Somer- 
setshire. Another  curious  fact  was  that  on  that  very  day 
(August  17),  632  years  ago,  there  was  a vicar  instituted  in 
that  church  Avhose  name  was  Adam  of  Kentisbeare.  As  to 
the  name  of  Holcombe  Bogus  he  considered  Rogus  must  have 
come  from  a family,  named  Roges,  for  he  foimd  that  in  the 
year  1188  the  church  of  Wynesford  was  gRen  to  Bishop 
Reginald  of  Bath*  by  Lady  Alicia  de  Roges  ; and  in  1410  a 
certain  C'hristina  Roges  was  sub-prioress  of  Canonsleigh,  and 

* See  “ Bishop  Reginald,”  by  Canon  Church  {ArchoeoLogia). 
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signed  a petition,  with  a large  number  of  other  Devonshire 
names,  for  the  election  of  a new  abbess.  The  crest  of  the 
Bluetts  was  the  sign  of  the  Squirrel  Hotel,  at  Wellington. 

Mr.  SoMEES  described  the  Bluett  tombs  in  the  chapel. 

Mr.  Monday  read  extracts  from  a will  relating  to  the 
Bluetts  and  Portmans. 

Owing  to  the  recent  death  of  the  late  owner,  Mr.  Bayer, 
Holcombe  Court,  a very  noble  and  perfect  specimen  of  a 
Tudor  house,  was  not  accessible  to  the  Society. 

From  Holcombe  the  party  drove  to 

(Steenbam  TBarton, 

which  was  described  as  the  house  of  the  Bluetts  before  they 
went  to  Holcombe  Court  ; and  it  was  said  that  anciently  the 
owner  of  Greenham  was,  i/?so  facto,  Lord  of  the  Hundred  of 
Milverton.  Parts  of  this  house,  including  the  entrance  arches 
and  a window  in  the  servants’  apartments,  were  of  the  time  of 
Bichard  Il.—fourteenth  century  ; but  there  had  been  altera- 
tions, almost  amounting  to  re-building,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII. 

Mr.  Buckle  directed  attention  to  the  windows ; also  to  the 
to  the  magnificent  fire-place  in  the  hall,  and  said  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  principal  house  there  was,  in  the  court-yard 
behind,  what  looked  like  a complete  house  in  itself,  as  if  it 
might  have  been  the  dwelling  place  of  some  dependent  of  the 
owner  of  the  great  house  ; but  whether  that  was  so  or  not  he 
could  not  say. 

The  next  halt  was  at 

Cotftag, 

locally  known  as  Cothay  Abbey— a name  for  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  pretext.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
least-altered  of  Early  Tudor  manor  houses  in  West  Somerset. 
The  porch,  the  great  hall,  with  its  screen  and  gallery,  its  fire 
place,  panelled  dais,  and  with  drawing  room  beyond,  from 
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whicli  is  the  usual  winding  stair  leading  to  the  ladies’  apart- 
ments, are  all  intact.  Save  that  the  panelling  is  of  Jacobean 
times,  that  part  of  the  house  remains,  with  the  front  door  and 
ponderous  lock,  as  it  was  first  constructed.  In  the  later  part 
is  a fine  seventeenth-century  chimney-piece,  handsomely  carved, 
and  decorated  with  the  arms  of  Every.  As  at  Greenham,  there 
is  a detached  building  adjoining  the  main  gateway — ^formerly  a 
complete  house — having  a newel  stair  leading  to  an  upper 
storey,  and  a picturesque  bell  turret.  This,  from  its  having  a 
fire  place  on  both  stories,  was  probably  the  lodging  of  the 
porter. 

A stone  has  been  found  here  bearing  the  arms  of  Bluett, 
quartered  with  some  others  which  cannot  be  determined. 

The  party  then  returned  to  Wellington,  after  enjoying  a 
delightful  excursion  in  perfect  weather. 

At  the 

(JBiJening  Meeting 

the  President  took  the  chair  and  briefiy  announced  the 
order  of  proceedings. 

Mr.  Elworthy  read  part  of  a paper,  called  “Notes  on 
Wellington.”  (See  Part  II.) 

Mr.  C.  H.  Fox  next  read  a paper,  entitled,  “ Notes  on  the 
Woollen  Manufacture  of  Wellington,  Somerset.” 

The  President  said  Mr.  Fox  had  forgotten  one  thing. 
He  remembered  in  one  exhibition  in  London  seeing  a little 
case  six  or  seven  feet  long,  containing  some  blankets.  He 
enquired  what  they  were  and  was  told  they  were  the  best 
blankets  in  the  exhibition,  and  that  they  came  from  Messrs. 
Fox’s  factory  at  Wellington. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  said  Mr.  Fox  had  told  them 
that  in  all  probability  the  spinning  of  wool  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Romans,  but  it  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  spinning  wool  in  this  country  dated  from 
a period  infinitely  further  back  than  the  Norman  Conquest. 
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From  discoveries  made  in  Yorksliire  and  elsewhere  it  was  ab- 
solutely demonstrated  that  the  art  of  spinning  wool  had  arrived 
at  such  perfection,  even  in  those  early  times,  that  in  some  cases 
they  were  able  to  bury  their  dead  in  coats  made  of  frieze,  or, 
perhaps,  he  ought  to  use  the  term  Inverness  coat,  for  it  was 
more  like  that  than  anything  else.  So  it  was  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  those  very  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  W elling- 
ton  who  left  the  bronze  implements  and  ornaments,  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  museum  in  that  room,  and  which  were  found,  he 
believed,  not  far  from  Nynehead  Court,  were  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  on  this  business  of  spinning  wool  on  that  very  spot. 
It  was  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  spinning  of  wool  was  of 
even  higher  antiquity  than  that.  In  Switzerland  wool  was 
certainly  spun  in  the  period  known  as  the  polished  stone  axe 
age.  He  did  not  know  of  any  discoveries  in  this  country 
which  indicated  that  the  art  was  practised  here  for  certain  ; 
but  articles  used  for  spinning — the  combs  used  for  the  weft 
or  for  the  warp — were  extremely  common  among  all  the 
collections  of  household  implements  which  were  foimd  in  the 
old  habitations  of  this  country,  belonging  to  the  neolithic  age. 
So  when  he  put  these  facts  together  he  could  not  help  believing 
that  the  art  of  spinning  and  of  weaving  woollen  articles  dated 
back  in  this  very  district  certainly  as  far  as  the  bronze  and 
probably  as  far  hack  as  the  neolithic  age. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weavee  read  a paper,  entitled,  “What 
became  of  the  dispossessed  Monks-  and  Nuns  of  Somerset.” 
(^See  Part  II.) 

Mr.  A.  L.  Humphreys  read  a paper,  entitled,  “ Some 
Sources  of  History  for  the  Monmouth  Rebellion,  and  the 
Bloody  Assize.”  {See  Part  II.) 

The  President  said  the  paper  showed  that  Mr.  Humphreys 
was  industriously  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  other  papers 
quite  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  the  History  of  W ellington, 
which  he  had  already  published,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  hooks  of  local  history  of  which  he  knew. 
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Cf)ursDap. 

A large  party  again  started,  and  drove  first  to 

Eunnington  Cbutcl). 

Colonel  Be  AMBLE  remarked  on  this  little  Ckurcli,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  with  its  nave,  chancel,  western  door  and  south 
porch.  He  showed  that  the  rood  screen  went  across  the  chan- 
cel entrance,  near  the  pulpit  ; pointed  out  a pretty  little 
window,  which  appeared  to  be  original ; and  the  spiral  stair- 
case. There  was  a nice  east  window,  hut  he  thought  all  would 
agree  that  a common  mistake  had  been  made  in  filling  it  with 
dark  stained  glass,  which  rendered  it  almost  useless.  There 
was,  he  said,  an  interesting  Elizabethan  chahce  to  be  seen 
here.  It  was  one  of  those  issued  under  the  orders  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  pre-Reformation  chalices  were  called  in, 
and  melted  down.  It  had  a paten  with  foot,  to  be  used  as  a 
cover  for  the  chalice,  and  was  dated  1574.  A peculiarity  of 
this  chalice  was  that  there  was  a double  band  of  floreated 
ornament  round  it.  At  Crewkerne  was  a similar  one,  but  so  far 
as  his  experience  went,  such  chalices  were  found  only  in  a few 
parts  of  Somerset,  and  as  a rule  they  had  only  a single  band. 

Rev.  Preb.  Buller  read  a copy  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  two  Bells. 

1 David  Slocombe.  1670  Wadden  Exon.  [102] 

(Diam.  20  in.) 

2 Revd  Edwd  Webber,  Rector.  James  Bindon,  Church- 
warden. T.  Bilbie,  Cullompton.  Fecit.  1810.  (Diam.  21^  in.) 

The  next  halt  was  at 

Langfom  TBuflioille  Cburcb. 

Mr.  Buckle  said  this  Church  was  all  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, or  a httle  later.  Two  niches  over  the  outer  arch  of  the 
porch,  and  the  inner  door  of  the  porch  were  of  curious  design; 
tlie  carving  was  of  rough  style,  but  very  fanciful.  The 
carving  altogether  was  worth  attention,  that  of  the  capitals  of 
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the  arcade  on  the  south  side  being  of  a very  unusual  pattern, 
which  appeared  to  be  a development  of  the  Somerset  and 
Devon  styles,  they  had  been  noticing  during  the  last  two  days. 
Most  of  the  carving  in  the  church  was  very  stiff.  One  capital 
had  at  the  bottom  a needle  and  thread,  the  needle  being  about 
a foot  long.  It  was  possible,  but  he  doubted  it,  that  the  car- 
ving was  intended  to  represent  lace  work,  and  that  the  needle 
and  thread  were  a representation  that  the  work  was  unfinished. 
It  might  be  that  the  needle  and  thread  were  an  after-thought— 
that  some  of  the  carving  was  broken  away,  and  that  the  needle 
and  thread  were  then  introduced.* 

The  carving  of  the  font  was  also  worth  attention.  The 
bason  stands  on  a base,  four  square,  with  pinnacles  to  it,  and 
square  compartments  with  little  bits  of  carving  in  them.  Some 
of  them  were  roses  and  common  ornaments,  but  to  some  it 
was  difficult  to  attach  meaning. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  roof  over  the  pulpit,  he  said,  it 
was  the  first  time  during  this  visit  that  they  had  seen  the 
decoration  of  this  piece  of  roof  over  the  rood  screen,  although 
it  was  common  in  some  places. 

The  arcade  on  the  south  side  was  modern. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  after  stating  chat  he  did  not 
think  the  needle  and  thread  were  carved  at  a different  time  from 
the  other  part  of  the  work,  said  he  had  been  told  by  the 
President,  of  a singular  custom  observed  by  people  of  the 
parish  from  the  remotest  possible  time  until  the  days  of  a 
former  rector  (Mr.  Dickenson).  It  appeared  that  once  every 
year  the  people  met  in  the  churchyard,  and  formed  a ring 
round  the  church.  They  advanced  towards  the  church,  and  on 
the  side  opposite  the  door,  the  ring  broke,  and  the  two  lead- 
ers— something  after  the  style  in  the  dance  Sir  Roger  de 

* Local  tradition  holds  that  this  needle  and  thread  are  intended  to  record 
the  fact  that  the  Church  was  built  by  a woman.  This,  however,  may  be  as 
fanciful  and  shadowy  as  the  reputed  dedication  of  the  Church  to  St.  Peter — 
for  which  there  is  no  evidence  at  all.  [Ed.] 
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Coverley — went  straight  to  the  wall,  and  were  followed  by  the 
others.  Then  they  made  their  way  back  to  the  entrance  to  the 
churchyard,  and  when  they  got  there,  they  gave  three  shouts. 
These  three  shouts  were  to  frighten  the  devil  from  Langford 
Budville ; and  were  not  only  to  do  that,  but  to  frighten  him  to 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Thorne  St.  Margaret.  It  seemed, 
however,  that  if  they  frightened  him  to  Thorne,  he  did  not 
stay  there,  inasmuch  as  the  custom  was  observed  every  year. 
It  was,  he  understood,  discontinued,  on  account  of  the  drink- 
mg,  etc.,  which  came  to  be  associated  with  it. 

Mr.  Elwokthy  said  this  was  well  known  as  “clipping  the 
tower ; ” that  it  used  to  be  done  at  Wellington,  on  St.  John’s 
day,  and  at  Langford,  on  St.  Peter’s.  It  was  an  old  midsum- 
mer custom,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Saints,  whose  days 
happened  to  be  near  the  solstice. 

Dr.  Murkay,  the  editor  of  The  New  English  Dictionary^ 
spoke  of  the  confusion  between  Beltane,  the  1st  of  May,  and 
Baal,  the  sun  god  of  the  Phoenicians. 

The  Rev.  Preb.  Buller  gave  diameters  and  inscriptions  of 
the  bells  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Langford  : — 

1.  Nicholas  RITHRDON.  lU  GENE  ROB  lEWELL. 

CH.  WARDENS.  Wroth.  1738  D.B.  30i 

2.  SOLI  DEO  DETUR  GLORIA.  I P 1663  31. 

3.  lames  Clatworthy  and  John  Rugg,  Churchwardens. 

Thos.  Bilbie,  Cullompton,  Fecit,  1810.  36. 

4.  W alter  Clatworthy,  Abraham  Thomas,  Churchwardens. 

1687.  37. 

5.  G.P.  Anno  Domini,  1600.  I A 41. 

A halt  was  made  at 

Cbiplep, 


after  driving  tlirougli  the  fine  avenue  of  limes  (referred  to  in 
connection  witli  Locke,  the  philosopher,  in  Som.  Arch,  and 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc.’s  Proc.,  vol.  xxxvi.,  1890,  p.  47).  The  man- 
sion house  lias  been  jDulled  down  ; but  what  was  once  a bowling 
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green,  some  jews  having  made  vigorous  growth,  is  now  called 
the  “Monks’  Walk,”  and  hence,  probably  at  some  future  day 
the  whole  place  will  become  “ Chipley  Abbey,”  with  just  as 
much  reason  as  Cothay  has  already  become  so.  There  is  a 
dove  cot  remaining,  only  remarkable  for  being  square  internally 
instead  of  the  usual  and  more  convenient  circular  form.  Some 
of  the  trees,  especially  cedars,  are  fine. 

Thence  the  party  drove  to 

^iltierton  Cfjutcf). 

dedicated  to  St.  Michael. 

Mr.  Buckle  said  this  very  fine  church  had  always  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  who  was  now 
the  patron  of  the  living,  and  he  supposed  the  vicarage  house  was 
originally  the  Archdeacon’s  house.  The  Church  contained  a 
good  deal  of  very  early  work  at  the  west  end.  The  plan  of 
the  Church  was  curious  and  deserved  careful  attention. 
It  would  be  noticed  that  the  tower  arch  was  a very  small  one, 
and  from  the  centre  of  the  Church  it  was  apparent  that  the 
tower  was  turned  at  very  oblique  angles  to  the  nave,  so  much 
so  that  the  north  wall  of  the  Church  was  considerably  longer 
than  the  south  wall.  It  was  doubtful  why  there  should  be 
such  a strong  twist.  Towers  were  seldom  quite  in  line  with 
the  nave,  but  in  this  case  the  divergence  was  extreme.  There 
was  little  apparent  difference  in  date,  between  the  lower  part 
of  the  tower,  and  that  of  the  walls  adjoining  it.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  there  was  a blank  side  wall,  for  a considerable 
distance  before  the  arcades  began.  That  wall  was  of  early 
date,  probably  thirteenth  century.  From  that  time  a church 
had  existed  there  with  a large  nave,  always  apparently  put  at 
a marked  angle  against  the  older  tower.  This  unusual  diver- 
gence of  plan  might  have  some  connection  with  the  dedication, 
but  that  was  a mere  speculation,  and  very  doubtful.  The 
arcades  were  not  much  later  than  the  western  part  of  the 
Church,  where  the  old  blank  walls  were  allowed  to  remain. 
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The  space  beyond  the  arcade  was  utilised  on  the  south  side  by 
a porch  under  the  gallery,  forming  an  entrance  precisely  like 
the  south  porch  at  Burlescombe ; here  however,  at  Milverton, 
they  found  another  porch  in  the  ordinary  position,  half  way 
up  the  side  of  the  Church.  Whether  the  gallery  was  the 
original  arrangement  or  not,  was  a question  not  easily  to  be 
decided,  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  gallery  on  the  north 
side  was  a modern  imitation  of  that  on  the  south.  The  diffi- 
culties introduced  by  the  unequal  sides  of  the  Church  had 
been  most  ingeniously  got  over.  No  two  piers  were  opposite 
each  other ; a start  was  made  at  the  chancel  arch,  and  the  two 
side  walls  were  set  out  independently.  The  first  two  piers 
were  nearly  opposite  ; in  the  next  two  there  was  a decided 
difference  ; while  at  the  west  end  there  was  a difference  of 
two  or  three  feet.  The  feet  of  the  rafters  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  roof,  also,  were  spaced  out  equally  from  end  to  end  of 
the  Church,  but  differently  on  comparing  the  two  sides  with 
one  another ; so  that  the  angle  made  between  the  nave  and 
tower  was  no  mere  mistake,  but  was  very  carefully  thought 
out  at  the  time  the  Church  was  built. 

The  upper  part  of  the  font,  placed  under  the  tower  arch,  was 
apparently  modern,  but  the  lower  part  was  Norman  work. 
The  base — if  ever  there  were  one — was  now  missing,  but  he 
thought  it  doubtful  whether  it  ever  had  one. 

The  tower  was  a fine  one  : absolutely  plain  from  top  to 
bottom,  but  imposing  on  account  of  its  grand  proportions. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Church  was  the  large  number 
of  Flemish  carvings  of  late  date.  Almost  all  the  bench  ends 
and  the  stalls  in  the  choir  were  elaborately  carved.  One, 
under  the  screen,  bore  the  date  1538. 

At  North  Cadbury  the  bench  ends  were  carved  by  Flemings, 
and  the  date  there  was  1540.  Similar  Flemish  carving  was 
found  in  several  churches  near,  as  at  Oake  and  at  Hillfarrance, 
and  also  in  some  North  Devon  churches;  and  it  seemed  clear 
that  a band  of  Flemish  carvers  went  through  Somerset  at 
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about  1540,  stopping  for  a time  and  working  at  different 
places.  Most  of  the  bench  ends  contained  on  the  lower  part 
a little  bit  of  Gothic  tracery  work,  and  above  that  a bit  of 
Renaissance  carving ; they  belonged  to  the  period  when  the 
Renaissance  was  ousting  Gothic  work,  but  there  was  almost 
always  some  trace  of  Gothic.  Of  the  various  styles,  one 
was  a kind  of  Renaissance  pattern,  with  foliage  branching 
away  from  a stem  in  different  forms.  Several,  more  inter- 
esting, had  figure  subjects,  and  these,  of  course,  had  been 
regarded  as  portraits  of  various  persons.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  recognise  the  portraits,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  the 
north  aisle  there  was  one  head  uncommonly  like  Henry  YIII; 
and  the  figure  facing  it  was  said  to  be  one  of  his  wives.  There 
were  some  kneeling  figures  in  the  cross  passage.  One  was 
supposed  to  be  Queen  Mary ; another  was  said  to  be  Cardinal 
Pole  ; and  another.  Bishop  Gardiner  ; but  he  thought  that 
was  pure  fancy.  In  the  south  aisle  was  a quaint  piece  of  sculp- 
ture— the  two  spies  bearing  a bunch  of  grapes  : the  bunch  of 
grapes  being  as  big  as  the  spies.  Under  the  tower  was  a 
bench  end  bearing  the  Tudor  arms,  and  in  the  chancel,  on  the 
front  of  the  stalls,  were  the  twelve  apostles,  most  of  whom 
could  be  easily  recognised  by  their  emblems. 

All  through  the  period  from  1449  down  to  1548,  there  was 
a chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  churchyard,  where 
a chantry  had  been  founded.  When  the  chantries  were  de- 
stroyed that  chapel  was  sold  to  the  town  for  £10,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  it  down  and  convert  the  lead  into  water 
pipes. 

Mr.  Elwoethy  said  there  were  one  or  two  facts  which 
showed  the  connection  between  this  parish  and  others  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  advowson  of  Milverton  was  given  by  a 
charter  of  William  Briwer  to  Bishop  Jocelin  in  1226.  This 
William  Briwer  was  rather  a great  man.  He  was  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Axminster.  He  received  free  charters  from  King 
John,  and  also  received  the  market  of  Axminster,  which  was 
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held  at  that  time  on  Sunday,  afterwards  changed  to  Saturday. 
This  Briwer  also  received  a charter  for  Bridgwater,  and  was 
the  builder  of  the  castle  of  Bridgwater.  It  was  a curious 
fact  that  the  advowson  of  the  two  livings  of  Milverton  and 
Thorne  St.  Margaret  had  gone  together  ever  since  1250.  A 
certain  Baldwin,  of  Thorne,  presented  to  the  canons  of  Leigh 
the  advowson  of  the  living  of  Thorne,  together  with  two  acres 
of  land,  called  la  Wodehulle.  This  gift  was  held  by  the  canons 
of  Leigh  for  about  one  year  only,  and  was  then  conveyed,  in 
1251,  to  Walter  St.  Quintin,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton.  At  the 
same  time  Bishop  Button  confirmed  the  advowson  of  Thome 
with  these  two  acres  of  land,  together  with  the  church  and 
appurtenances  of  the  parish  church  of  Milverton,  which  was 
then  a prebend  of  Wells,  to  the  Archdeaconry.  Thorne  and 
Milverton  had  remained  Archdeacon’s  livings  ever  since ; and 
those  two  acres  of  land  at  Thorne  had  very  recently  come  back 
to  the  living  of  Thorne  through  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, and  a new  vicarage  had  been  built  upon  them.  He 
would  suggest  that  there  were  very  few  other  spots  of  land 
which  could  show  an  uninterrupted  title  of  642  years. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  asked  if  it  was  possible  that  the 
Flemish  carvers  might  have  come  from  the  Flemish  colony 
in  South  Wales  and  not  direct  from  Flanders?  He  found 
that  very  large  sums  were  paid  by  the  churchwardens  of  Stoke 
Courcey  to  a carver  named  Glosse.  They  had  him  at  Stoke 
Courcey  : paid  for  his  board  and  lodging,  and  paid  for  his 

charges  to  Wells  and  Bristol One  thing  mentioned  in 

the  accounts  was  called  a reel ; it  was  a wooden  corona 
bearing  lights.  He  thought  this  reel  was  a slender  thing, 
Avhich  did  not  last  long.  There  must  have  been  a large 
amount  of  carving  going  on,  for  in  one  year  they  paid  some- 
thing like  £14  to  Glosse,  and  this,  multiplied  by  twelve,  would 
give  about  the  amount  it  would  represent  to-day. 

Dr.  M URRAY  said  it  was  extremely  improbable  that  they 
should  have  come  from  South  Wales  ; for  those  Flemings  had 
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lost  their  nationality  before  1400,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  shared  in  the  artistic  skill  specially  belong- 
ing to  Flanders  at  a later  date,  for  when  brought  over,  long 
before  the  carving  period,  they  were  principally  workers  in 
cloth.  He  thought  there  was  no  doubt  the  carvers  came 
direct  from  the  continent,  bringing  their  special  style  and 


tools  with  them. 

Preb.  Buller  read  inscriptions  on  the  six  bells  : — 

1.  Mr.  R.  Gough  and  Mr.  William  Edwards,  Church- 
wardens. 1763.  T.  Bilbie,  Cullompton.  33 

2.  Joseph  Pearse  and  John  Dyer,  Churchwardens.  1737. 

Casted  by  Thomas  Wroth.  33 

3.  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt  and  Mr.  Francis  Edwards,  Church- 
wardens. 1776.  Thomas  Bilbie.  36|^ 

4.  John  Dyer  and  Joseph  Pearse,  Churchwardens.  1737. 

Casted  by  Thomas  Wroth,  Wellington.  37 

5.  Mr.  John  Cridland  and  Mr.  Thomas  Handford,  Church- 
wardens. 1783.  Thomas  Bilbie,  Cullompton.  41^ 

6.  Mr.  William  Hiles  and  Mr.  George  Leeky,  Church- 


wardens. 1802.  Casted  by  T.  Bilbie,  Cullompton.  48 
Colonel  Bramble  said  there  was  an  account  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Mary  in  the  Somerset  Record  Society,*  and  he  believed 
it  said,  “ Plate  and  jewels  there  are  none.”  Some  two  years 
ago  a friend  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Record 
Office  in  London  a number  of  inventories  from  Somerset  had 
been  included  with  Shropshire.  He  found  there  was  a long 
inventory  of  plate,  etc.,  belonging  to  this  chantry  ; so  between 
the  date  of  the  inventories  of  Edward  Y.  and  the  time  of 

* See  “ Somerset  Chantries  ” (Green),  pp.  31-213.  The  annual  value  is  given 
at  £7  4,s.  6c?.,  but  there  is  do  mention  of  jewels.  ‘ Plate  none,’  ‘ Bell  metall  xxx 
lb.,’  ‘leadeij  foder  do  (i).’  The  following  is  interesting: — “The  Chapell  of 
the  chauntrie  standing  w4n  the  church  yerde  couled  w^  leade  is  esteemed 
worthe  to  be  sold  xU  w'^^  thenhabitant  of  the  towne  of  Milulton,  being  the 
King^  maiies  tenntp  do  desire  to  bye,  for  helpe  of  conveyaunce  of  water  to  the 
towne  wt  the  saide  leade,  for  lacke  whereof,  they  have  nowe  great  annoyaunce” 
On  p.  213  are  the  names  of  all  the  tenants  of  the  Chantry  land,  etc. — [Ed.] 
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Henry  VIII. , a considerable  amount  of  property  must  have 
disappeared. 

Mr.  Chisholm-Batten,  referring  to  Mr.  Elworthy’s  state- 
ment as  to  the  advowson  of  Thorne,  said  that  in  many  parts 
of  this  county  the  advowsons  were  always  conveyed  with  a 
certain  portion  of  land,  because  at  that  period — 1250 — the 
value  of  written  documents  was  not  so  great  as  now ; and  they 
could  not  convey  an  advowson  in  those  days,  except  by  docu- 
ment, but  they  could  and  did  convey  land  by  actual  delivery 
of  possession  to  the  man  who  was  to  represent  the  owner  after 
actual  delivery.  It  was  done  in  a solemn  way  with  witnesses, 
and  amongst  those  who  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  best 
possible  title  they  could  have,  the  practice  was  to  have  land 
with  the  advowson.  The  land  was  said  to  lie  in  livery,  and  the 
advowson  in  grant. 

Mr.  Buckle,  again  referring  to  the  carving,  said  there  was 
evidence  in  the  work  itself  of  at  least  three  different  hands 
having  been  engaged  upon  it. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Victoria  Booms,  the  heavy  rain  hav- 
ing abated,  the  party  walked  to  the 

ajicaragc. 

Mr.  Buckle  explained  that  it  contained  within  it  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  small  house  of  about  the  year  1500.  Having 
detailed  its  plan  and  construction,  that  of  a typical  Tudor 
house,  he  said  it  was  stated  on  the  programme  that  the  vicarage 
house  was  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  should  like  to  know 
who  could  tell  them  it  was  so  built,  and  how  he  came  to  know 
it.  It  was  on  the  face  of  it  an  exceedingly  improbable  state- 
ment ; as  far  as  he  knew,  the  Cardinal  never  was  a vicar  here, 
and  If  lie  were,  it  was  exceedingly  improbable  he  would  ever 
come  near  the  place,  as  he  had  bishoprics  and  canonries  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  El  WORTHY  said  there  was  a popular  belief,  yet  such 
evidence  as  there  was,  did  but  show  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  did 
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not  build  the  house.  Wolsey,  he  pointed  out,  was  never  Arch- 
deacon of  Taunton,  though  he  was  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

T5Iag;i:ot3es  ^ousc 

was  the  next  stopping  place,  where  Mr.  Monday  related  what 
little  was  known  respecting  the  house.  It  was  built,  he  said, 
according  to  tradition,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IT,  by  a 
sergeant-at-law  named  Raymond. 

DiUfatrance  Cftutclj, 

dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  was  the  next  halt. 

In  this  church,  Mr.  Buckle  first  spoke  of  the  chapel  built 
out  as  a transept  on  the  south  side,  and  said  to  be  founded  by 
William  de  Vernay,  who  died  1333.  None  of  the  architecture 
there  was  of  that  date,  but  was  about  1500  or  later.  On  a 
corbel  were  three  shields ; two  were  blank,  and  one  had 
scratched  on  it  a series  of  chevrons,  perhaps  for  Every.  On 
the  bench  ends  the  carving  resembled  that  at  Milverton.  The 
staircase  turret  of  the  tower  was  in  the  centre  of  the  side  of  the 
tower,  as  at  W ellington.  It  was  here  on  the  north  side,  but  the 
north  side  was  that  from  which  the  church  was  approached, 
and  the  turret  was  probably  placed  on  that  side,  as  a decorative 
feature,  and  it  was  desired  to  make  it  as  effective  as  possible. 

In  the  parapet  of  the  tower  were  a series  of  quatrefoils. 
Several  of  them  contained  a monogram  with  the  letters  I.P., 
which  might  stand  for  Palmer,  who  used  to  have  property 
there,  or  might  stand  for  Palfrey.  The  same  monogram  would 
be  found  at  Oake,  where  the  Palfreys  held  property.  On 
the  spandrils  of  the  west  door  of  the  Church  were  two  coats 
of  arms.  One  was  Francis,  of  Coombe  Florey.  On  the  other, 
the  dexter  side  seemed  to  be  intended  for  paley  \ the  sinister 
half  might  possibly  be  the  beginning  of  Greenham,  but  it  was 
apparently  not  completed. 

Mr.  Monday  read  an  extract  from  a will  of  John  Lane, 
priest,  Taunton,  1540,  in  which  occurred  the  item  with  regard 
to  Hillfarrance,  “ to  building  of  tower,  3^.  4J.” 
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Rev.  Preb.  Bullek  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  five  bells  : — 


1.  Mr.  John  Chapman,  Vicar.  T.  W.  1713.  31f 

2.  The  Parishioners  gave  me.  1695.  T.  W.  31f 

3.  Mr.  John  Langton,  Mr.  John  Bindon,  Wardens.  T.  W. 

1713.  33| 

4.  Misteriis  sacris  repleat  nos  Dea  Johannis.  36J 


(This  is  one  of  the  legends  of  Robert  Norton,  of  Exeter.) 

5.  Henry  Wescomb,  Humphrey  Brige.  T.  W.  1707.  40J 

SDafee  Cbutcl), 

Dedicated  to  Saint  Bartholomew,  was  next  visited. 

In  November,  1890,  the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Seeding  was  called 
in  to  inspect  the  Church  with  a view  to  its  repair.  A portion 
of  his  report,  which  is  of  much  interest,  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Although  of  small  dimensions,  the  Church  is  most  inter- 
esting and  picturesque,  and  its  plan  is  of  a very  unusual 
character.  The  building  has  nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle, 
with  an  arcade  of  two  bays,  one  of  which  opens  into  the 
chancel,  the  other  into  the  nave.  There  is  also  a tower  at  the 
west  end  of  the  aisle,  and  a porch  again  west  of  this.  The 
singularity  of  the  plan  is  probably  due  to  the  modifications 
the  Church  has  undergone  at  various  times.  The  chancel  and 
north  walls  of  the  nave  are  probably  of  thirteenth  century 
date,  inasmuch  as  a chancel  arch  was  evidently  removed  when 
the  aisle  or  chapel  was  added ; and  the  arcade  itself  represents 
fourteenth  century  work. 

“To  judge  by  its  wrought  masonry  the  lower  half  of  the 
tower  is  of  thirteenth  century  date,  but  the  absence  of  but- 
tressses  and  the  extent  of  the  battering  of  walls  would  suggest 
an  earlier  inspiration.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  tower  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  has  served  as  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Church. 

“ The  south  aisle  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  its 
pretty  open  parapet  declares.  A gabled  roof  was  substituted  for 
the  original  fiat  one  in  1601.  The  windows  represent  mostly 
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fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  work.  The  nave  and  south  aisle 
roofs  appear  to  be  both  of  late  fourteenth-century  date ; they  cor- 
respond in  type,  and  are  common  rafter  roofs  without  principals. 

“ The  chancel  roof  is  a bad  and  flimsy  one,  about  fifty  years 
old.  The  nave  roof  dates,  I believe,  from  about  1390,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  old  roof  remains.” 

Mr.  Buckle  said  this  Church  was  built  on  the  Early 
English  plan,  but  there  was  not  much  of  the  Early  English 
building  left.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  originally  formed 
the  south  porch.  The  porch  now  to  the  west  of  it  was  of 
later  date.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  old  porch  was  a 
large  archway,  which  would  now  lead  into  the  aisle  if  not 
blocked  up,  and  probably  originally  led  into  a small  side  chapel. 
For  what  reason  the  older  porch  was  given  up  it  was  difficult  to 
say ; but  in  the  fifteenth  century,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
older  porch  was  blocked  up  and  a new  one  built  just  to  the 
west  of  it.  The  new  porch  had  the  same  kind  of  parapet  as 
the  tower  of  Hillfarrance  Church,  and  this  parapet  being 
lower  down,  the  monogram  I.P.  could  be  seen  quite  clearly. 
As  this  place  for  a long  time  belonged  to  them,  and  had  now 
passed  to  the  Palfrey-Broadmeads,  he  thought  the  monogram 
probably  represented  a Palfrey.  In  a quatrefoil  was  a coat  of 
arms  much  worn  away,  but  he  did  not  remember  what  the 
PaKrey  arms  were. 

Mr.  Monday  thought  they  were  like  the  Malets. 

Mr.  Buckle  said  one  thing  about  the  tower  was  of  great 
interest.  The  belfry  story,  put  on  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  wider  than  the  base  of  the  tower.  That  to  his  mind  was 
a most  remarkable  thing.  They  found  Italian  towers  getting 
broader  as  they  rose  ; but  in  England  such  a design  was  very 
uncommon.  Perhaps  when  the  belfry  storey  was  added  there 
was  not  adequate  space  for  the  bells  proposed  to  be  put  in  it, 
and  instead  of  recessing  the  upper  storey  and  making  it  smaller 
than  the  room  below,  they  corbelled  it  out  to  make  extra  room 
for  the  bells. 
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The  old  font,  close  to  the  tower,  was  perfectly  plain  and 
might  be  of  almost  any  age  ; and  the  arcade  in  the  aisle  was 
of  the  very  roughest  possible  construction,  probably  fifteenth 
century,  but  might  have  been  put  there  at  almost  any  time. 

Nearly  every  window  in  the  Church  was  different.  There 
was  a remarkable  six-light  window  on  the  north  side.  The 
head  reached  quite  up  to  the  roof-plate,  and  the  whole  window 
seemed  too  large  for  the  Church.  It  did  not  look  in  place 
there,  and  tradition  held  that  the  window  was  brought  from 
some  monastic  church  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.*  It  seemed  to  be  a cloister  window,  and  was 
certainly  now  fixed  the  wrong  way  about,  with  the  outer  face 
of  the  stone  inside.  Inside  the  Church  were  a few  more  speci- 
mens of  Flemish  carving. 

The  remarkable  stone  in  the  churchyard,  nearly  opposite 
the  porch,  ’was  certainly  not  a tombstone.  They  met  with 
these  in  a number  of  cases  : one  at  Nynehead,  and  other  fine 
examples  at  Porlock  and  Selworthy.  The  received  explanation 
was  that  they  were  dole  stones.  That  they  were  used  for  that 
purpose  there  was  no  doubt  at  all,  but  it  was  not  clear  that 
they  were  not  originally  altar  stones.  This  stone  was  no 
doubt  in  situ. 

Colonel  Bramble  said  he  was  a great  believer  in  the  dole 
stones,  which  were  not  uncommon  in  Wiltshire.  He  did  not 
know  any  service  where  an  external  altar  in  the  position  of  the 
dole  stone  could  be  used. 

The  Rev.  Preb.  Buller  gave  the  inscriptions  on  the  bells 
of  Oake  Church  : — 

1.  Mr.  John  Bond,  Mr.  Stevens,  C- Wardens.  Cat  by 

George  Davis,  Bridgwater,  1790.  30^ 


2.  Anno  Domini,  1639. 
1.  L.  [97] 


33 


3.  P.P.M.II.I.P.E.L.I.C.  1608. 
II.B.  II.B.  M.W. 


38| 


* Local  tradition  says  it  came  from  Taunton  Priory. — [Ed.] 
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jQpntlieati. 

From  Oake  the  party  drove  to  Nynehead  Court,  where  they 
met  with  a hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
his  family.  Following  this  cordial  welcome,  the  party  visited 
the  parish  Church,  in  which  there  is  much  of  interest,  and 
where  a short  organ  recital  was  given  by  Mr.  Toms.  The 
description  of  the  Church  was  given  by  the  Pkesident,  who 
said  he  felt  somewhat  timid  in  attempting  the  task  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Buckle,  perhaps  the  best  ecclesiastical  critic 
in  England.  Certain  fragments  told  them  a church  existed 
there  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Some  portions  of  the  tower 
arch,  the  base  of  another  arch,  and  the  pretty  little  piscina  in 
the  chancel  were  of  the  same  date.  A good  deal  of  the  north 
wall  was  of  early  date,  and  a portion  of  the  foundations  of  the 
old  chancel  were  also  of  the  same  date.  The  tower  was  not 
built  at  the  same  time  as  the  tower  arch,  which  was  earlier ; 
but  the  tower  itself  was  built  early  in  the  Perpendicular  period, 
he  thought  in  the  time  of  Bichard  II.  The  little  windows 
towards  the  top  of  the  tower  had  a decided  inclination  inwards, 
showing  that  the  builders  were  then  beginning  to  apply  the 
Perpendicular  principle,  which  gave  a singular  architectural 
grace.  A feature  of  great  importance  in  the  tower  was  that 
the  walls  inclined  inwards  from  the  bottom — not  regularly  but 
with  a slight  bulge  or  entasis,  giving  the  appearance  of  great 
strength  and  solidity.  He  considered  the  chancel  window  of 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.  The  whole  of  the  south  aisle  was,  he 
believed,  a little  later,  though  the  door  was  older ; but  he 
thought  it  belonged  to  the  old  church,  and  that  when  the  aisle 
was  built  they  moved  the  door,  and  put  it  in  that  wall.  The 
porch  was  later  than  the  rest  of  the  arcade.  Nothing  further 
was  altered  till  the  Elizabethan  windows  were  put  in  the 
chancel.  The  roof  of  the  old  church  had  been  lowered^  in 
pitch,  as  shown  by  a mark  of  plaster. 

On  the  question  of  natural  flowers  in  stone  and  wood,  he  was 
in  favour  of  taking  nature  as  a guide.  Some  of  the  most 
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beautiful  work  seen  in  England  and  abroad,  was  directly 
copied  from  natural  flowers.  The  screen  was  a fair  imitation 
of  good  Perpendicular  work.  The  caps  gave  one  the  idea  of  a 
Stuart  screen ; and  one  or  two  things  made  it  appear  of  late 
date,  but  he  should  not  put  it  later  than  the  close  of  Henry  V’s 
reign. 

The  cornice  was  restored  by  Halliday  of  Wells,  closely 
imitating  the  best  of  the  old  work. 

The  six  flgures  in  the  east  window  were  old,  or  a very  good 
copy  of  old,  glass. 

There  were  interesting  monuments  in  the  Church  to  the 
Warre  and  Clarke  families. 

Mr.  Sanford  also  called  attention  to  the  “ Squint,”  the 
staircase  to  the  rood  loft,  the  beautiful  Italian  sculpture,  some 
pottery  flgures,  believed  to  be  original  work  by  Luca  della 
Robbia,  and  to  the  sculpture  in  the  Church,  done  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Giles,  of  Wellington. 

The  Rev.  Preb.  Buller  gave  the  inscriptions  on  the  bells 


of  All  Saints’  Church,  Nynehead  : — 

1.  Anno  Domini,  1630.  W.S.  31 

2.  Thornes  Shippeard,  Church  war.  1660. 

T.  P.  EXON.  33 

3.  Anno  Domini,  1630.  . 36 

4.  Anno  Domini,  1629.  R.  P.  39 

o.  Sancta  [so]  Maria  Ora  pro  nobis. 

T.C.C.  44 

(One  of  Roger  Semson’s  bells). 


The  party  next  walked  to  the  park,  to  see  a most  interesting 
exhibition  of  falconry,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  A.  Sanford  ; after  which 
they  assembled  in  a large  marquee  on  the  lawn,  where  a 
bountiful  collation  was  served.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  the  company  numbering  about  100. 

At  the  close  of  the  repast,  the  President  briefly  proposed 
“ The  Queen.” 

The  Rev.  Preb.  Buller  said  the  duty  had  been  entrusted 
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to  him  of  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
having  presided  over  the  Archaeological  Society  this  year  with 
such  distinguished  ability,  and  for  his  kind  welcome  of  them 
in  his  own  ancestral  home,  and  for  the  splendid  entertainment 
he  had  provided  for  them  at  that  table.  He  was  sorry  not  to 
have  heard  the  Presidential  address,  but  he  was  thankful  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  his  feet  that  afternoon. 
Anything  more  touching  than  his  loving  appreciation  of  the 
very  stones  of  the  building,  he  had  seldom  seen,  and  it  really 
did  one’s  heart  good  to  hear  the  ’Squire  of  the  parish  stand  up 
in  his  church  and  describe  the  dear  old  building  in  which  he 
was  probably  baptised,  and  in  which  he  had  worshipped  from 
that  day  to  this.  He  was  sure  they  u,ll  deeply  appreciated  Mr. 
Sanford’s  kindness,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Somerset  Archae- 
ological Society  he  begged  to  tender  to  their  President  their 
most  hearty  thanks  for  all  he  had  done  for  them. 

The  Peesident,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  said  some  of  the 
papers  that  had  been  read  were  of  extreme  interest,  and  some  of 
them  would  be  of  great  value  to  any  person  who  attempted  to 
write  a county  history.  If  the  gathering  had  only  been  pleas- 
urable he  for  one  would  be  satisfied,  but  if  they  had  found  any- 
thing of  real  intellectual  value  he  should  be  still  more  gratified. 

The  Rev.  Gilbeet  Smith  proposed  “ The  health  of  the 
Local  Committee.”  He  said  the  members  of  the  Society  had 
now  come  to  the  close  nf  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting meetings  which  had  been  held  by  the  Somerset  Archae- 
ological Society  for  many  years,  and  much  of  that  success  was 
due  to  the  work  of  the  Local  Committee,  and  their  Hon.  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Tite. 

The  .Rev.  T.  S.  Holmes  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  those 
who  had  opened  churches,  houses,  and  business  works,  for 
inspection  by  the  Society  ; to  the  readers  of  papers ; and  to 
Mr.  Buckle  for  his  clever  description  of  the  different  features 
in  the  churches  and  other  buildings. 

Mr.  Buckle  said  he  was  indeed  very  glad  if  anything  he 
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had  done  had  helped  towards  the  success  of  the  meeting. 
When  one  had  fine  buildings  to  deal  with  like  the  churches  at 
W ellington,  Milverton,  and  Holcombe,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  saying  something  that  might  be  interesting,  hut  as  regards 
the  smaller  churches  there  was  much  that  might  be  interesting  to 
him,  but  it  was  not  always  easy  to  make  it  equally  so  to  others. 

Mr.  Elwoethy  proposed  ‘‘  The  health  of  Mr.  Ussher,”  and 
spoke  of  the  important  and  valuable  service  rendered  by  that 
gentleman  in  giving  them  information  on  the  geology  of  the 
district. 

Mr.  UssHEE,  in  his  reply,  said  Wellington  was  the  sphere 
of  his  earliest  labours,  and  it  was  at  W ellington  that  he  learned 
to  encounter  difficulties  in  the  field  of  geology,  and  to  acquire 
patience  and  close  apphcation  to  overcome  them,  and  therefore 
he  regarded  W ellington  as  the  birthplace  of  what  little  know- 
ledge he  had  endeavoured  to  put  before  them  of  the  geology 
of  this  country. 

Lecture  on  jFalconrp. 

The  meetings  closed  with  a Lecture  on  Falconry,  given  to  a 
good  audience  by  Mr.  E.  C.  A.  Sanford  in  one  of  the  rooms  in 
Nynehead  Court.  Mr.  Sanfoed  commenced  his  lecture  by 
speaking  of  the  ancient  character  of  the  sport ; and  he  then 
proceeded  to  explain  that  both  the  eastern  and  western  schools 
adopted  the  same  system  of  training  hawks,  and  used  similar 
“furniture” — the  hood,  bell,  jess,  swivel  and  leash.  Having 
exhibited  Indian  and  European  hoods,  and  having  mentioned 
that  King  John  was  accustomed  to  hawk  in  Somerset,  Mr. 
Sanford  passed  on  to  give  an  interesting  descriptive  account  of 
tlie  way  In  which  hawks  are  caught  in  Holland  during  their 
flight  to  the  south  for  tlie  winter.  Then  followed  an  explanation 
of  the  way  in  which  these  hawks  are  trained  when  received  in  this 
country.  The  lecture,  an  exceptionally  interesting  one,  was 
listened  to  with  evident  appreciation,  and  at  the  close  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  lecturer,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Somers. 


Cbe  Local  aiuscum. 


A local  Museum,  in  the  Town  Hall,  arranged  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Bidgood,  the  Curator  of  the  Society’s  Mu- 
seum at  Taunton,  assisted  by  Mr,  C.  Tite,  the  Honorary  Local 
Secretary,  was  a prominent  and  interesting  feature  of  the 
meetings.  The  following  is  a catalogue  of  the  general  ex- 
hibits 

Exhibited  by  Mr.  Sanford. 

Two  bronze  celts  found  in  Nynehead. 

Two  bronze  celts,  torque,  and  armlet,  found  in  West  Buck- 
land.^ 

Flint  implements  from  the  Mendip  caves  and  N orthampton- 
shire. 

Five  palaBolithic  flint  implements  from  St.  Acheul. 

Stone  implements  from  Perak  and  Assiniboya. 

Miniature  of  Captain  Cook. 

Miniature  of  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia. 

Enamel  miniature  of  Napoleon,  by  Adam  after  David,  which 
belonged  to  the  Empress  Josephine. 

Tooth-pick  case  with  cameo  of  the  Old  Pretender,  James, 
son  of  James  II. 

Cross-watch,  with  niello  face,  made  by  Field,  maker  of  the 
clock  used  by  Charles  I.  at  the  time  of  his  execution. 

Selection  of  letters  from  the  correspondence  of  John  Locke, 
including  the  celebrated  letter  of  Locke  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, on  his  expulsion  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1684  ; 


* Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  107. 
New  Series,  Vol.  X VI I L,  Part  /. 
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letters  of  Locke  to  Edward  Clarke  of  Cliipley ; letters  from 
Lady  Masliam  to  Edward  Clarke,  1696  ; letters  from  Bishop 
Kidder  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  Edward  Clarke  during  the  great  z 
famine,  1696.  ? 

Manuscript  of  the  Anglo-Norman  version  of  the  Old  Testa-  ? 

ment,  translated  literally  from  the  Vulgate,  in  two  volumes,  f, 

probably  written  at  Exeter  or  Crediton,  about  the  year  1260.  | 

It  is  of  extreme  rarity.  One  copy  was  in  the  library  formerly  I 

called  “ la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  ” at  Paris ; another,  in  good  5 

condition,  but  which  only  extends  to  the  Book  of  Psalms,  is  in  | 

the  British  Museum  ; and  this  is  the  only  other  copy  of  this  * 

particular  version  known  to  Mr.  Sanford.  The  first  volume  of  sj 

this  copy  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  a member  of  the  f 

Bampfylde  family,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Sir  Francis 
Warre,  of  Hestercombe.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Sanford  was  \ 

shown  some  illuminated  initial  letters  which  were  stated  to  C 

have  been  cut  from  an  old  book  found  in  the  cellar  at  Hes- 
tercombe. Mr.  Sanford  desired  that  the  letters  should  be 
taken  back,  and  expressed  a wish  to  see  the  book.  Some 
years  afterwards.  Miss  Warre  sent  to  Mr.  Sanford  a letter, 
begging  his  acceptance  of  a book  she  had  found  at  Hester- 
combe. It  proved  to  be  the  first  volume  of  this  Bible.  The 
second  volume  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  who 
died  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  left  this  book  with 
many  others  to  his  son  Roger  Wood,  who  added  to  the  collec- 
tion, and  left  the  whole  to  his  friend  Roger  Ayshford,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  At  his  death,  all  his  property  passed  to 
his  cousin,  Mr.  John  Sanford,  the  son  of  Marys  Ayhford  and 
Henry  Sanford.  F rom  this  marriage,  Mr.  Sanford  is  directly  ■ 
descended.  Mr.  Sanford  has  had  the  books  carefully  repaired  * 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bond,  late  chief  librarian  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Deed  of  foundation  of  Ayshford  Chapel,  Devon,  1378. 

Hundred  roll  of  Devon,  temp.  Edward  I. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  civil  list,  contemporary  copy. 
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Original  authority  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the 
Court  of  Queen  Mary  II,  with  the  warrant,  both  signed  by 
the  Queen,  1694. 

Chronicle  of  Greoffry  of  Monmouth.  Yenice,  1517. 

Grafton’s  Chronicle,  1658. 

Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  first  edition,  1563. 

Cory  at ’s  Crudities,  1611. 

Walton’s  Angler,  1st  edition,  1653. 

Evelyn’s  Sylva,  original  edition,  1664,  Avith  autograph  of 
J ohn  Evelyn,  given  by  him  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bucldand. 

Paradisi  in  Sole  Paradisus  Terrestris,  1656. 

Latin-English  Dictionary  or  Vocabulary,  by  Henry  Jacob, 
printed  by  Pynson,  1505. 

Latin-English  Dictionary  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyott.  Printed 
by  Berthelet,  1538. 

Some  books  from  which  Shakespeare  probably  took  much 
of  his  classical  knowledge,  viz.:  Plutarch’s  Lives,  translated 
by  North,  1595  ; Virgil,  translated  by  Phaer  and  Twynne, 
1596  ; Caxton’s  History  of  Troy,  reprint,  1607. 

Small  collection  of  old  editions  of  Poets  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  viz  : Warner,  Albion’s  England, 
1597 ; Daniel,  Poems,  1609;  Wither,  Britain’s  Remembrancer, 
1628  ; Drayton,  probably  the  edition  of  1630,  Stansby  and 
T.  Methurst;  Randolph,  1643  (he  died  in  1635);  Quarles, 
Francis,  Solomon’s  Recantation  1645  ; Shepheard’s  Oracles, 
1646;  Poems  by  Wil.  Shakespeare,  gent.,  printed  by  Cotes, 
1640,  with  portrait;  a collection  of  poems  by  various  authors. 
This  is  a book  of  great  rarity. 

First  book  of  Homilies,  1563  ; second  do.,  1582. 

Bible,  by  Thomas  Mathew,  Nicholas  Hyl  for  John  Wyghte, 
1551. 

J ohannes  Angelus,  Opus  Astrolabii  plani  in  tabidis  : printed 
by  Emeric  de  Spira,  Venice,  1494. 

Palmistry  disclosed  by  Richard  Saunders,  1663. 

Humphry  Lloyde.  A medical  herbal,  printed  by  Copeland. 
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Translation  of  the  first  two  books  of  Herodotus,  which 
belonged  to  Henrj,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I,  his  book 
stamp  is  on  the  cover ; and  there  are  a pair  of  couplets  on  the 
fly  leaf,  which  may  be  in  the  princess  handwriting” 

What  woman  soe  worthie  but  will  be  content 
to  live  in  a pallace  where  princes  frequent.” 

Printed  in  London,  1564. 

Euripides,  the  first  edition  of  all  the  plays  complete,  Her- 
vagius,  1551.  The  binding  is  a good  specimen  of  the  old 
stamped  pig-skin. 

The  following  books,  illustrating  the  Zimbabe  ruins,  lately 
re-discovered  in  South  Africa,  in  Mashona  Land,  called  by 
Marmol,  Manica  ” : Dos  Barros,  V Asia^  translation  into 
Italian,  1562  ; Castagneda,  Historia  del  India  Oriental^  1577  ; 
Marmol  Carvajal,  La  descrip  cion  general  de  Africa^  Malaga, 
1599;  Ogilvie’s  Geography  (Africa),  printed  in  London,  1670; 
this  is  probably  on  the  authority  of  Marmol  Carvajal ; Edrisi,* 
French  translation  of  an  Arabic  work  written  about  1154, 
A.D.  Marmol  Carvajal  places  Zimbabe  (called  by  him  Zim- 
baoe)  ‘‘170  leagues  west  of  Sofala,”  and  gives  a good  deal 
about  the  commerce  between  India  and  that  place,  particularly 
in  gold  and  iron  ore. 

* Edrisi,  the  Arab  geographer,  who  finished  his  work  about  the  year  1150 
A.D.,  states  that  in  his  time  the  Arabs  brought  large  quantities  of  gold  from 
Sofala,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Byzantines  were  in  possession  of  enormous 
quantities  of  gold.  This  is  known  from  the  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
who  visited  Byzantium  in  the  reign  of  the  powerful  monarch,  Manuel  I. 
(Comnenos),  and  it  is  probable  that  much  of  this  gold  came  from  the  East  Coast 
of  Africa.  The  early  Portuguese  navigators  called  the  native  King  of  Sofala 
the  “ Emperor  of  Gold,”  and  it  appears  that  they  found  there  ancient  buildings 
with  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters.  The  word  which  in  the  English 
Bible  is  rendered  “ Ophir,”  is  in  the  Septuagint  rendered  ^ovc^etpi,  ^ov^ip 
or  — various  readings. 

1 informed  by  a relative  of  mine  who  has  lately  returned  from  the  Straits 
Settlements,  that  the  Malays  pointed  out  to  some  explorers  in  the  Pahang 
country,  on  the  east  coast,  a hill  which  they  called  Ophir  ; on  this  hill  they 
found  some  old  workings,  which  proved  to  be  in  rock  containing  gold.  The 
account  was  published  in  the  Singapore  paper,  about  the  year  1886. — W.  A.  S. 
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By  Mr.  A.  L.  Humphreys. 

The  books,  portraits,  etc.,  lent  by  this  gentleman  were  all 
fully  set  forth  in  a neatly-printed  “ old-style  ” catalogue, 
entitled,  “Fragments,  Illustrating  Local  History,  gathered 
round  my  room,  and  described  by  Arthur  Humphreys.”  Only 
sixty  copies  were  printed  by  the  author,  for  distribution  at  the 
meeting. 

The  crying  Murther  of  Mr.  Trat,  Curate  of  Old  Cleaue, 
who  was  first  murthered  upon  the  highway,  then  was  brought 
home,  and  there  quartered  and  imboweld,  being  afterwards 
perboyled  and  salted  up  in  a most  strange  and  feare  full 
manner.  For  this,  Peter  Smethwicke,  Andrew  Baker,  Cyrill 
Austen,  and  Alice  Walker  were  condemned  by  Lord  Chiefe 
Baron  Tanfield,  and  executed  the  24th  of  July,  at  Stone 
Gallowes,  neere  Taunton.  Facsimile  of  the  title  page  from  a 
rare  tract  in  the  British  Museum. 

“ The  materials  for  the  History  of  the  Town  of  Wellington,” 
large  paper  copy,  extra  illustrated  with  about  120  portraits, 
views,  maps,  etc.,  in  two  vols. ; bound  by  Zaehnsdorf,  in 
polished  morocco. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  James, 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  extra  illustrated  with  autographs,  por- 
traits, etc.  (This  volume  was  lent  to  Mr.  Humphreys  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hennell). 

“ Pandemonium,  or  the  Devil’s  Cloyster  ; giving  a brief 
account  of  the  Fall  of  Angels,  and  plain  evidence  concerning 
apparitions,  spirits,  and  witches,”  by  Bich.  Bovett,  gent.,  1684. 

Deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  assignment  of  a chapel  in 
Wellington,  called  “the  Methodist  Chapel,”  situated  in  Bower- 
man’s  Lane,  1813. 

Deed  of  Belease  from  Bobert  Bampfield  to  William  Cape 
of  the  Dolphin  Inn,  Wellington,  1729. 

Sampford  Ghost  : a plain  and  authentic  narrative  of  those 
extraordinary  occurrences,  which  have  lately  taken  place  at 
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the  house  of  Mr.  Chave,  in  the  village  of  Sampford  Peverel. 
— By  the  Bev.  C.  Colton. 

Sampford  Grhost.  Stubborn  Facts  against  vague  assertion, 
wherein  the  scandalous  falsehoods,  mean  mmtives,  and  gross 
misrepresentations  of  the  editor  of  the  Taunton  Courier  are 
clearly  exposed. — By  the  Rev.  C.  Colton. 

Oil  Portrait  of  James  Lackington,  the  great  bookseller  of 
Finsbury  Square;  a native  of  Wellington.  Born  1746;  died 
at  Budleigh  Salterton,  1815. 

Token  of  Lackington  ; 05.,  “ J.  Lackington,  1794.”  Rev., 
“ Lackington,  Allen,  and  Co.  Halfpenny.  Cheapest  book- 
sellers in  the  world.” 

Mezzotint  Portrait  of  Christopher  Monk,  2nd  Duke  of 
Albemarle. 

Another  Portrait,  three-quarter  length. 

Portrait  of  James  Scott,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  K.Gr.,  1649- 
1685  : line  engraving,  by  E.  Desrochers,  after  Van  der  Werff. 

Another  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  : life-size  mez- 
zotint, by  A.  Blooteling,  after  P.  Lely.  At  the  back  is  a re- 
verse impression. 

Engraved  Portrait  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh  and 
Monmouth,  1651-1731,  by  W.  Eggleton,  after  Sir  G.  Kneller. 

Four  Prints  of  scenes  incidental  to- the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

Rare  Medal,  commemorating  the  execution  of  Monmouth 
and  Argyle,  1685;  also  rare  Portrait  Plaque  of  Monmouth. 
(Lent  to  Mr.  Humphreys  by  Messrs  Spink  and  Son). 

Four  Prints,  representing  a rare  pack  of  cards,  “issued  to 
commemorate  the  Rebellion,”  1685. 

The  Gaol  Delivery  Roll,  1685.  {Facsimile  of  the  Taunton 
Calendar). 

Portrait  of  Sir  John  Popham,  1531-1607. 

Two  Volumes  of  Somersetshire  Tracts,  1612-1707.  Among 
the  rare  and  more  interesting  ones  may  be  mentioned  three  by 
William  Sclatcr,  “minister”  of  Pitminster  from  4th  Sept., 
1604,  to  21st  Jan.,  1627  ; the  first  of  which  he  dedicates  “To 
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the  Worsliipfull  Mr.  William  Hill,  Esquire,  at  Pitminster  in 
Somerset,  grace  and  peace.” — A narrative  of  the  Expedition 
to  Taunton;  the  raising  of  the  siege  before  it,  etc.;  dated  at 
Chard,  May  18,  1645. — The  Proceedings  of  the  Army  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  containing  the  story  of 
the  Club-men  and  the  relief  of  Taunton,  July,  1645. — The 
Grand  Impostor  Examined  ; or  the  Life,  Tryal,  and  Examin- 
ation of  James  Aayler,  the  Seduced  and  Seducing  Quaker, 
1656.— A Treatise  of  Wool,  and  the  Manufacture  of  it,  1685. 
— The  Proud  Squire  Reform’d  : being  a Great  Example  to 
Rich  and  Poor.  An  account  of  one  Squire  Howard,  living 
near  the  town  of  Chard,  in  Somersetshire. 

By  Mr.  C.  H.  Fox. — Two  Hearts  and  one  Toad,  studded 
with  nails  and  thorns,  found  in  a chimney  at  Clatworthy  ; a 
Bronze  Celt,  found  in  Gland’s  Meadow,  Wellington;  old 
Pocket  Inkstand;  old  Pocket  Calendar;  Fox’s  Journal,  1765  ; 
Acts  of  Elizabeth  (black  letter)  ; l7th  century  Tokens — of 
Wellington,  1666;  Dorchester,  1669;  two  Lyme  Regis,  1669; 
Bridgwater,  1670;  an  old  Watch  Case;  a Tinder  Box,  and 
another  in  form  of  a pistol;  Wool  Comb,  Carding  Imple- 
ments, etc.,  formerly  used  in  the  local  woollen  manufacture  ; 
also  a collection  of  Upper  Greensand  Fossils  from  Blackdown. 

By  Mr.  Gosnell. — Bowen’s  Maps  of  Somerset  and  Devon. 

By  Mr.  Elworthy. — Ash  Tree,  split,  which  had  been  actually 
used  in  the  superstitious  function  described  by  Dr.  Mead,  in 
his  paper  in  Part  II  ; together  with  letter  to  the  “ Spectator  ” 
of  February  5th,  1887,  describing  the  ceremony  in  which  this 
very  tree  had  played  so  large  a part.  This  letter  went  the 
round  of  the  press  at  the  time,  and  caused  much  attention  to 
the  subject.  Collins’s  Miscellanies,  1762,  containing  a poem, 
“The  Vicar  of  Bray  in  Somersetshire  ;”  Camden’s  Britannia, 
small  16mo.  (rare),  Amsterdam,  1617  ; “A  Treatise  on  the  evil 
eye,”  Nuremberg,  1675  ; Tunnicliffe’s  Topographical  Survey, 
with  map  of  Somerset  in  Hundreds  ; The  Gentleman’s  Pocket 
Companion,  for  travelling  in  foreign  parts,  1722.  This  is 
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surely  the  progenitor  of  Murray’s  and  Badeker’s  Hand  Books. 

By  Dr.  F.  H.  Mead. — Split  Ash  Sapling,  referred  to  in  his 
paper 

By  the  Overseers. — Rate  Book  for  Wellington,  1686  to  1728; 
ditto,  1789  to  1802. 

By  Mr.  C.  S.  Prideaux. — Collections  of  land  and  fresh  water 
and  sea  Shells ; and  F ossils  and  Minerals  from  the  Mendips ; 
also  cases  of  Butterflies,  Beetles,  etc. 

By  Mr.  W.  de  C.  Prideaux. — Bronze  Chisel,  Key,  and  Spout, 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington  ; Wellington  Half- 
penny, “The  overseers  of  Willington  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Poore.” 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Haddon. — Silver  Seal  of  the  Lodge  of  “ Liber- 
ty and  Sincerity,”  Wellington,  1806;  Black-letter  Bible,  with 
the  lodge  name  and  Freemasons’  arms  stamped  on  cover;  and 
on  the  back  the  arms  : Ar.  a mascle  gu.^  in  chief  three  martlets 
sa, ; also  a roll  of  “charges”  of  the  18  th  century,  with  the 
Royal  arms  emblazoned,  and  showing  the  Union  Jack  without 
the  red  cross  of  St.  Patrick. 

By  Mr.  G.  Knight. — A little  book  entitled,  “ A Silver 
Watch  Bell,”  1605  ; dedicated  to  Sir  John  Popham. 

By  Mr.  R.  Corner. — “Tally  stick,”  1719,  from  the  Bank 
of  England. 

By  Mrs.  G.  Stone. — Two  silver  Beakers  from  Oake  Church, 
inscribed,  “ J.  Farthing,  clericus,  Gulmo.  Slocombe  Rectori 
de  Oake,  in  com  Som.  D.D.  1782  ; ” Punch  Ladle,  inscribed, 
“ flohn  Alexander,  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bishop’s 
Lydeard  ; ” a silver  Tankard,  bearing  the  date-letter,  1693-4; 
a Wiveliscombe  Threepenny  Token,  “ R.  North  and  Co.” 
1814  ; Groat  of  Edward  III. 

By  Miss  Russell. — Old  Pitch  Pipe  used  for  several  genera- 
tions at  the  Independent  Chapel,  Wellington  ; also  five  Delft 
Plates,  and  an  old  Dish,  probably  of  local  ware. 

]^y  Rev.  E.  and  Mr.  E.  hV.  M.  Oldridge  de  la  Hey. — W orked 
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Flint  and  Chert  Implements,  picked  up  in  a field  above 
Mr.  Avis’s  farm  bouse,  at  Batbealton. 

Glastonbury  Antiquarian  Society. — A large  variety  of  small 
objects,  found  in  Lake  Dwellings  now  being  excavated  near 
Glastonbury,  and  described  by  Mr.  J.  Morland.  See  ante., 
Part  I. 

By  Mr.  C.  F.  Bailey. — Book  containing  the  names  of  sub- 
scribers, with  amounts  given,  for  building  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington’s Monument.  This  has  been  since  presented  to  the 
Museum. 

By  Mr.  M.  Snell.— A.  silver  Penny,  1834  ; a Roman  Coin, 
and  an  old  silver  Coin. 

By  Rev.  W.  JV.  Pulman. — Two  Engravings,  interior  and 
exterior,  and  a drawing  of  the  interior,  St.  John’s  Church, 
Wellington.  The  Yestry  Book,  1750-1810,  showing  the 
Vicar’s  protest  against  sale  of  seats. — See  “ Notes  on  Welling- 
ton,” p.  302. 

By  Mr.  W.  P.  Martin. — Lithographic  Print  of  Fore  Street, 
Wellington,  about  1845. 

By  Mr.  F.  —Shilling  of  William  III. 

By  Mr.  C.  Tite. — Coloured  Plate  of  a portion  of  the  old 
Reredos  of  Wellington  Church. 

By  Mr.  E.  Coprcn.— Packet  of  old  Deeds  relating  to 
property  in  Wellington,  1603  to  1737. 

By  Mr.  E.  Chisholm- Batten. — Mr.  William  Smith’s  Report 
on  the  Manor  of  Thorn  Falcon,  1802. 

By  Mr.  Sylvanus  Fox. — The  “ Bishop’s  ” Bible,  1537. 

By  Mrs.  Bubear. — Curious  Folding  Umbrella. 

By  Mr.  Chave. — Bundle  of  old  Deeds. 

By  Mr.  G.  Stone. — -Old  stone  Hundred  Weight,  regularly 
used  in  Sandy  Lane  Malt  House,  up  to  the  year  1870. 

By  Mr.  Engledue  Prideaux. — Hour  Glass  and  old  Oak  Com- 
munion Chair  from  Oake  Church  ; old  Bristol  Glass  Bottle  ; 
silver  Seal  of  sixteenth  century,  Dottin family ; Flint  and  Steel; 
Carbonate  of  Lime  Crystals  from  Burlescombe  ; specimens  of 
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Minerals  from  the  Brendon  hills  and  Cornwall ; Tiles  from 
Cleeve  Abbey  ; Richardson’s  Skua,  shot  at  W est  Buckland ; 
Heron,  killed  at  Holywell  Lake  ; Scaup  Duck,  shot  at  Pinks- 
moor  ; pair  of  Hobby  Hawks,  shot  near  the  Monument ; and 
a Marten  Cat  killed  at  Dulverton. 

By  the  Wellington  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute.— A.  collec- 
tion of  articles  relating  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  recently 
presented  by  Mr.  E.  Jeboidt,  of  Taunton. 


Photographic  Suryey. — In  the  account  of  the  local 
Museum  at  the  Crewkerne  Meeting  last  year,  Professor 
Allen’s  Photographs  were  unfortunately  omitted  from  the  list. 
In  connection  with  the  paper  read  by  him  advocating  a Photo- 
graphic Survey  of  the  County,  Professor  Allen  exhibited  a 
number  of  beautifully  executed  platinotype  prints  of  subjects 
taken  by  himself,  chiefly  consisting  of  architectural  remains  in 
Somerset. 


aoDitions  to  lift  Museum  ant  Hibtarp 

During  the  Year  1892. 


THE  MUSEUM. 

Old  Print  of  Taunton  Castle. — -From  Mr.  J.  B.  Mooee. 

Piece  of  Roman  Pavement,  dug  up  under  a house  in 
Bishopsgate  Street,  London. — From  Mr.  Sloper. 

Two  old  Deeds  relating  to  Glastonbury,  undated,  but  appar- 
ently of  the  time  of  Edward  I : one,  a conveyance;  the  other 
under  the  form  of  a lease  grants  rents  for  the  support  of  the 
fabric,  and  the  service  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  St.  John’s 
Church.— -From  Mrs.  Ludlow,  Clevedon. 

Copie  of  the  Pole  for  the  election  of  Two  Burgesses  for  the 
Burrough  of  Taunton,  12th  October,  1710;  an  old  tortoise- 
shell Comb;  Bulla  of  Pope  Boniface  IX.  (1390-1404),  found 
in  St.  Mary’s  Tower,  Taunton,  when  pulled  down  in  1858. — 
From  Mr.  C.  K.  Bult. 

Spotted  Jug  of  Nailsea  Glass. — (Purchased). 

Cannon  Ball  dug  up  in  Burton  Place,  Wilton,  Taunton. — 
From  Mr.  H.  J.  T.  Rowe. 

Model  in  Stone  of  the  point  of  the  Snout  of  a Sword  Fish, 
extracted  from  the  hull  of  H.M.S.  Mariner.” — From  Com- 
mander Chisholm-Batten. 

An  Egyptian  Sepulchral  Figure,  and  a Female  Head  in 
Staffordshire  Pottery;  three  opaque  glass  Jars,  l7th  cen- 
tury; black  lustre  Ware  Cup;  Pilgrim’s  Bottle;  photo- 
graphs of  an  Ivory  Casket,  French,  14th  century,  now  in  the 
British  Museum ; Subjects  from  the  Romance  of  Jean  le 
Girlon. — From  Mr.  Franklin. 
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Small  brass  Coin  of  Constantine,  found  at  Burton,  Stogur- 
sey. — From  Mr.  R.  Wilson. 

Two  Earthenware  Jars. — From  Mr.  Jeboult. 

The  Botanical  Collections  formed  by  the  late  Miss  GrilFord, 
of  Minehead. — From  her  Executors  through  Mr.  Southwood 
Smith. — See  Report  of  Council. 

Bronze  Fibula,  picked  up  on  Hamdon  Hill. — From  Mr.  W. 
Raymond. 

Split  Ash  Sapling,  through  which  while  growing  a child  had 
been  passed  for  the  cure  of  Hernia.-^From  Mr.  El  worthy. 

Another. — From  Dr.  Mead. 

Silver  Penny  of  Ethelred  II,  struck  at  Winchester,  found 
in  North  C'urry  Churchyard,  when  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Cross,  1892. — From  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Buller. 

Fetish  iron  Objects,  used  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to 
protect  crops.T—From  Mr.  Reginald  Barnicott. 

Flint  Arrow  Head,  found  in  a field  at  Bullan  Farm,  Stogur- 
sey. — From  Mr.  Fred  Jones. 

Eighteen  bronze  Coins  from  the  Island  of  Sicily  .—From  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Ward. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Will  of  Dame  Margaret  Courtenay  of  Fowderham.— 
From  the  Author,  Mr.  Winslow  Jones. 

Moore’s  Sermons^  3 vols.,  Bath  1818;  Warner’s  Scripture 
Characters^  2 vols.,  Bath,  1810-11  ; Warner’s  Chronological 
History  of  Oar  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  Bath,  1819; 
Richards’s  Sermons  and  I^etters,  2nd  edition,  Bath,  1827  ; 4th 
edition,  Bath,  1832;  Guiot’s  French  Lectures,^  Bath,  1828; 
Crocker’s  Art  of  Reading,  Bath,  1782  ; Philosophic  Thoughts 
on  Man,  Bath  ; Kenyon’s  Poems  (dedicated  to  Thomas  Poole 
of  Stowey));  Simonidea.  Bath,  1806;  Metford’s  Early  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Bridgwater,  1848  ; Sermons  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Fdw.  Tottenham,  Bath,  1853  ; Elton’s  Tracts  for  the 
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Present  Crisis,  Bristol ; Morris’s  Vindication  of  John  Milton, 
Bath,  1862  ; Farman’s  Psalms  of  David,  Axbridge,  1844  ; 
Monkland’s  Literature  and  Literati  of  Bath,  1854  ; Token  of 
Friendship,  or  Parental  Gift,  Watcliet  ; Skuy’s  Hymns  for 
Holy  I^essons,  Weston-super-Mare  ; Tatham’s  Dream  of  Pyth- 
agoras, Bath  ; Du  Sautoy’s  Great  Apostacy  of  the  Last  Sixteen 
Centuries,  1873  ; Coles’s  Seven  Addresses  at  St.  PauV s Cathe- 
dral, 1879  ; Acland’s  Health  in  the  Village,  1884  ; An  Echo, 
by  Edith  Bagehot,  Langport,  1841  ; Theological  Gleanings, 
Bath,  1832  ; Supplemental  Hymn  Book.,  Shepton  Mallet, 
1872;  East’s  Songs  of  my  Pilgrimage,  VMh,  1839  ; A Col- 
lection of  Tunes,  by  Thomas  Hawkes,  of  Williton,  printed  at 
Watchet,  1833  ; Our  Little  Study,  Bath,  1850  ; Original  Bath 
Guide,  1811  ; The  Abbot  of  Muchelnaye,  by  Henry  Alford; 
Legends  of  the  West ; The  New  Song,  a sermon. — From  Mr. 
Keginald  Barnicott. 

Western  Antiquary,  vol.  xi,  pts.  4 — 12. 

Inventories  of  Chantries  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  1545-6. — 
From  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Weaver. 

Richard  Bruton,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  Wells. — From  the 
Author,  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver. 

The  Bermondsey  Murder  (Manning’s) — From  Mr.  A.  J. 
Monday. 

Particulars  of  Sale  of  the  Manor  and  Castle  of  Taunton, 
March  22,  1866. — From  Mr,  Chisholm-Batten. 

Genealogical  Gleanings  relating  to  the  Family  of  Penn. — 
From  Mr.  J.  H.  Lee. 

List  of  Buildings  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  having  Mural 
Decorations. — From  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington. 

Sell’s  Dictionary  of  the  World^s  Press. — From  Mr.  A. 
Hammett. 

Remiremont : its  Noble  Chapter. — From  the  Author,  Mr. 
Egerton  W.  Beck. 

Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences^  vol.  iii,  no.  2. 
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The  Church  Plate  of  Wilts.— From  tlie  Author,  Mr. 
Nightingale, 

The  \Glohe^  edition  of  LE  MORTE  DARTHUR.— From  the 
Editor,  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  Bart. 

On  Landscape  Marble.— From  the  Author,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward. 

The  Marine  Botanist.— From  Mr.  SoUTHWOOD  Smith. 
Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Town  of  Wellington.— 
From  the  Author,  Mr.  A.  L.  Humphreys. 

Oji  Local  Geology  .—From  the  Author,  Mr.  J.  Higgins. 
Annales  de  la  Societe  d^ Archeologie  de  Bruxelles  tome  vi^  1. 
Transactions  of  the  Leicester  lAterary  and  Philosophical 
Society j vol.  ii,  parts  10,  11. 

Coweir s Law  Dictionary.^  1701. — From  Mr.  Head. 

List  of  Birds  of  Bridgeport^  Connecticut. 

Excavations  in  Bokerly  and  Wansdyke,  Dorset  and  Wilts.— 
From  the  Author,  General  Pitt-Bivers. 

Mutiny  Memoirs : being  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Great 
Sepoy  Revolt,  of  1857. — -From  Mr.  Sanford. 

Index  Armorial  to  the  Surname  of  French,  Franc,  etc.— 
From  the  Author,  Mr.  A.  D.  Weld  French. 

Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Science,  vol.  i,  pt.  1. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  Report,  1891. 

Reports  of  the  British  Association,  1890,  1891.-“ From  Dr. 
Prior. 

Life  of  William  of  Wykeham. — From  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Eaton. 
The  Collecting  Book  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Bailey 
in  1815,  when  raising  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  the 
Wellington  Monument,  on  the  Blackdown  Hills. — -From  Mr. 
C.  F.  Bailey. 

Fragments  Illustrating  Local  History,  described  by  Arthur 
L.  Humphreys. — From  the  Author. 

The  Prijmer  or  Prayer  Book  of  the  Lay  People,  1400  A.D. — - 
From  Mr.  Littleiiales. 

xEneidea,  Indices. — From  Miss  Emily  Malone. 
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Catalogue  of  British  Jurassic  Gasteropoda. — From  the 
Authors,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hudleston  and  Edwaed  Wilson. 

Warner’s  Scripture  Characters.,  2 vols.,  Bath,  1810-11. — 
From  Mr.  Chisholm-Batten. 


Received  from  Societies  in  Correspondence.,  for  the  Exchange 
of  Publications : — 

Rojal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— 
Archceological  Journal^  nos.  190-193. 

British  Archaeological  Association — Journal,  vol.  xlvii,  pt.  4 ; 
vol.  xlviii.,  pts.  1,  2. 

British  Association — Report  for  1891. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London — Proceedings,  vol.  xiii,  no.  4 ; 
vol.  xiv,  no.  1. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland — Proceedings,  vol.  xxv. 

Royal  Irish  — Transactions,  vol.  xxix,  pts.  18,  19; 

vol.  XXX,  pts.  1,  2.  Proceedings,  vol.  ii,  no.  2.  Cunningham 
Memoirs,  no.  7. 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland— Joiznia/,  vol.  1,  no. 
8 ; vol.  ii,  nos.  1,  2,  3. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  vol.  xxxviii. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society — Collections,  vol.  xi,  pt.  1. 

Lancashire  and  Chesliire  Historic  Society — Transactions', 
vol.  vi. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — Mag- 
azine, nos.  75,  76. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society — Ti'ansactions, 
n.s.  vol.  i,  pt.  1. 

Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural  His- 
tory Society — Report,  vol.  xi,  pt.  2. 

Kent  Archaeological  Society — -Archoeologia  Cantiana,  vol.  xix. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society — Transac- 
tions, vol.  XV,  pt.  2 ; vol.  xvi,  pt.  1. 
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Powys  Land  Club — Montgomeryshire  Collections^  vol.  xxvi, 
pts.  1,  2. 

Derbyshire  Archteological  and  Natural  History  Society — 
Journal^  vol.  xiv. 

Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — 
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Ct)e  lLgte0  Of  Hgtescarp. 


BY  H.  C.  MAXWELL  LYTE,  C.B. 


TXT^HEN  arrangements  were  being  made  for  a visit  of 
V V the  Somersetshire  ArchaBological  and  Natural  History 
Society  to  Lytescary  in  August  1890,  I was  invited  to  contri- 
bute a paper  about  its  former  owners,  of  whom  I am  now  the 
representative.  I accordingly  put  together  the  notes  which  I 
had  made  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  some  extracts 
from  these  were,  in  my  absence,  read  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  E. 
Buckie. 

Since  then,  I have  verified  most  of  the  references,  and  re- 
written a great  part  of  the  paper,  so  as  to  incorporate  notes  and 
extracts  from  some  manuscripts  which,  having  come  to  light 
within  the  last  two  years,  may  be  briefly  mentioned  in  this 
place. 

(1.)  A very  remarkable  pedigree  of  the  Lyte  family  com- 
piled in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  by  Thomas  Lyte  of  Lytes- 
cary, and  extending  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
sixteenth.  An  account  of  it  will  be  found  under  the 
notice  of  its  author.  I have  frequently  referred  to  it  in 
the  footnotes  as  ‘ Ped.  I.’ 
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(2.)  An  equally  remarkable  pedigree  compiled  by  the 
same  Thomas  Lyte  in  order  to  show  all  the  descendants, 
of  whatever  name,  of  his  grandfather  and  grandmother. 
An  account  of  this  will  also  be  found  hereafter.  I have 
frequently  referred  to  it  in  the  footnotes  as  ‘ Ped.  II.’ 

Both  the  foregoing  have  recently  been  found  and  given  to 
me  by  Miss  Monypenny,  a descendant  of  their  author. 

(3.)  A Common-Place  Book  of  the  same  Thomas  Lyte  in 
which  he  gives  a list  of  title-deeds,  and  other  MSS.  at 
Lytescary,  and  various  notes  about  the  property.  I have 
frequently  referred  to  it  in  the  footnotes  as  ‘ C.  P.  B.’ 

(4.)  Settlements,  conveyances,  etc.  of  the  Lytes’  property 
at  Charlton  Makerel  since  1690. 

The  Common-Place  Book  and  the  comparatively  modern 
title-de^s  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Dickin- 
son’s marriage  settlement,  to  whom  I wish  to  express  my 
thanks  for  liberty  to  consult  them.  All  the  deeds,  court-rolls, 
etc.  prior  to  1690  have  unfortunately  disappeared,  but  the 
abstracts  of  many  in  the  Common-Place  Book,  and  the  copies 
of  a few  in  the  margin  of  Pedigree  I.  largely  supplement  the 
information  which  I have  obtained  from  sources  inaccessible  to 
my  ancestor,  Thomas  Lyte. 

While  the  materials  for  the  following  monograph  are  thus 
exceptionally  abundant  in  some  respects,  I may  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  registers  at  Somerset  House  and  at  Wells 
do  not  appear  to  contain  the  will  of  a single  Lyte  of  Lytescary, 
and  contain  the  administration  of  only  one.  Furthermore 
the  registers  of  Charlton  Makerel,  which  give  numerous  bap- 
tisms and  burials  of  Lytes,  give  only  four  of  their  marriages. 

In  tlie  following  pages  I have  tried  to  confine  myself  firstly 
to  the  story  of  the  main  line  of  the  Lyte  family.  All  notices, 
therefore,  of  younger  sons  which  extend  to  more  than  a few 
lines  of  ])rint,  have  been  relegated  to  an  Appendix. 

it  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  E. 
Buckle,  l^rofessor  Napier,  the  Bevd.  F.  W.  Weaver,  the 
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Kevd.  J.  B.  Clutterbuck,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Jewers,  for  assistance 
rendered  to  me.  Two  others  whom  I would  have  mentioned 
in  this  connexion— the  Revd.  Frederick  Brown  and  the  Bevd. 
A.  J.  Bennett — have  passed  away. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  A.K.A.,  has  kindly  allowed  me  to 
reproduce  three  of  his  sketches. 


Lytescary,  the  principal  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Lyte,  stands  close  to  a Roman  villa  situated  on  the 
fosse-way  which  led  from  Ilchester  to  Bath.^  The  land 
belonged  ‘ in  the  time  of  King  Edward  ’ to  two  thanes 
named  Ordric  and  Leving,  who  were  brothers.  At  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  survey,  it  belonged  to  Humphrey  the  Cham- 
herlain,  who  seems  to  have  obtained  his  estates,  in  Somersetshire, 
Dorsetshire,  and  Gloucestershire,  from  Matilda  the  wife  of 
William  the  Conqueror.^  The  placets  called  ‘Curi’  in  the 
Exchequer  Domesday,  but,  more  correctly,  ‘ Cari  ’ in  the 
Exon  Domesday.  Humphrey  the  Chamberlain  was  probably 
succeeded  by  Henry  Orescuil,  whose  name  is  preserved  at 
Sandford  Orcas,  which  also  belonged  to  Humphrey  in  1086. 
This  Henry  was  father  of  Elias  de  Orescuilz,  whose  heiress 
Matilda  married  William  son  of  John  of  Harptree,  ancestor  of 
the  Gurneys,  who,  through  her,  obtained  property  which  had 
belonged  to  Humphrey  the  Chamberlain.^ 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  exact  date  at  which  the 
tenant  in  chief  of  this  manor  of  Cary  made  a subinfeudation, 

(1).  Phelps’s  History  of  Somerset,  vol.  i.  p.  168  ; Somerset  Archaeological 
Society,  Proceedings,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  74. 

(2).  Eyton’s  Domesday  Studies — Dorset,  pp.  77,  137. 

(3).  Eyton’s  Domesday  Studies — Somerset,  pp.  66,  67  ; CoUinson’s  History 
of  Somerset,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138,  378. 
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hut  in  the  survey  known  as  ‘ Kirby’s  Quest,’  which  was  drawn 
up  about  the  year  1286,  we  find  under  the  heading  of  Kari 

“ William  de  Lit  holds  in  the  said  town  one  fourth  part  of  a 
fee  of  Roger  de  Studecumh,  and  Roger  [holds]  of 
Anselm  de  Gurney,  and  Anselm  [holds]  of  the  King  in 
chief.”  ^ 

The  origin  of  the  surname  ‘ Lyte  ’ is  tolerably  clear,  the 
Middle  English  adjective  Gyte  ’ being  equivalent  to  Gittle.’ 
The  dropping  of  the  final  G,’  which  turns  ‘muchel’^  into 
‘ muche,’  turns  ^ lytel  ’ into  ^ lyte.’  Robert  of  Brunne  writes  : 
“ Ther  bataylles  assembled  withynne  a lite. 

And  redy  were  almost  to  fyghte.”® 

Chaucer  uses  the  word  several  times  in  verse,  as  in  his  well- 
known  description  of  the  good  parson 

‘‘  Wyd  was  Ms  parisshe  and  houses  fer  a sonder. 

But  he  ne  lafte  nat  for  reyn  ne  thonder, 

In  siknesse  nor  in  meschief  to  visite 

The  ferreste  in  his  parisshe,  muche  and  lite.”® 

He  also  uses  it  in  prose,  as  when  he  says 

“ Cure  Lord  J esu  Crist  quiteth  every  good  dede  be  it 
never  so  lite.”^ 

Instances  might  easily  be  multiplied,  but  it  will  suffice  to 
observe  that  the  word  was  in  use  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  for  in  Fairfax’s  translation  of  Tasso,  which  was 
published  in  1600,  it  is  said  of  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne  that 
“ From  this  exploit  he  spar’d  nor  great  nor  lite, 

The  aged  men  and  boys  of  tender  age.”® 

As  a surname,  Lyte  ranks  with  Short,  Long,  Black,  and 
many  others  which  having  been  originally  descriptive  of 

(4) .  Somerset  Record  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  21.  A later  Roger  de  Studecumbis 

mentioned  in  connection  with  Sandford  Orcas  in  the  Subsidy  Roll 
of  1 Edward  III.  and  also  in  the  De  Banco  Roll,  Easter,  7 Edward 

III.  m.  53. 

(5) .  Chronicle,  j).  113. 

((5).  Canterbury  Tales — Prologue. 

(7) .  'I'he  Persons' s Tale — De  Accidia. 

(8) .  Book  xi.  stanza  26. 
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particular  individuals  eventually  became  hereditary.  In  most 
of  the  early  instances  it  has  the  French  prefix  ‘le,’  and  we 
may  safely  say  that  the  first  bearer  of  it  was  called  ‘ le  Lyt,’ 
or  possibly  ^ the  Lyt,’  in  contradistinction  to  some  relation  or 
near  neighbour  of  the  same  Christian  name  who  was  taller 
of  stature.  Women  as  well  as  men  were  called  ‘ le  Lyt,’  but 
the  forms  ‘ de  Lyt  ’ and  ‘ du  Lyt  ’ which  also  occur  in 
documents  are  apparently  erroneous.  Considering  the  manner  in 
which  various  surnames  began,  we  may  hazard  a conjecture 
that  the  father  of  the  first  Lyte  was  called  ‘ de  Cary,’  or  ^ of 
Cary,’  from  the  place  of  his  abode,  and,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  Lytes  assumed  their 
hereditary  s^>Yms— Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans  argent 
—it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  these  arms  have  been  borne  by 
two  other  families  in  the  West  of  England,  the  Carys  and  the 
Michels  of  Somersetshire.  While  the  surname  Cary  is  of  local 
origin,  the  adjective  ‘michel’  is  the  exact  converse  of  ‘lyte.’ 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  the  surname  Lyte  which 
which  has  been  found  is  in  a copy  of  a deed  of  the  40th  year  of 
Henry  III.  (a.d.  1255-1256)  and  for  five  centuries  after  that 
date  it  occurs  from  time  to  time  in  documents  relating  to  the 
counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Devon : it  is  rare  else- 
where, and  practically  unknown  in  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land. As  the  letter  ‘ y,’  when  used  as  a vowel,  was  equivalent 
with  ‘i,’  and  the  final  ‘e’  had  no  force,  we  find  the  forms 
‘ Lyt  ’ and  ‘ Lit,’  ‘ Lyte,’  and  ‘ Lite,’  employed  indifferently  in 
early  times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  ‘ Light,’  sometimes 
applied  by  others  to  the  owners  of  Lytescary,  and  actually 
adopted  by  several  younger  branches  of  the  family,  is  based 
upon  a mistaken  etymology. 

William  le  Lyt,  the  first  member  of  the  family  of  whom 
any  dated  record  remains,  was  a witness  to  a deed  of  the  40th 
year  of  Henry  III.  (a.d.  1255-1256)  concerning  some  land 
called  ‘le  Gore’  in  Towkerekary,^  a manor  adjoining  that 


(9).  Ped.  L;  C.  P.  B. 
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which  was  afterwards  known  as  Lytescary.  In  1268,  he  was 
summoned  along  with  the  abbot  of  Muchelney,  the  parsons  of 
Isle  Abbots,  Hatch,  and  Ashill,  and  more  than  tHrty  others  of 
the  neighbourhood,  to  answer  to  a charge  of  having  forcibly 
entered  the  manor  of  Staple  and  carried  away  therefrom  certain 
goods  and  chattels  of  Robert  de  Briwes.  Inasmuch  as  Brian 
de  Grouiz,  one  of  William  le  Lyt’s  associates,  who  had  actively 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Barons  in  the  recent  war,  was  at  the 
same  time  endeavouring,  by  virtue  of  the  Dictum  de  Kenilworthj 
to  recover  his  lands  which  had  been  granted  by  the  victorious 
king  to  Robert  de  Briwes,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  numerous 
persons  charged  with  unlawful  proceedings  at  Staple  were 
members  of  the  popular  party d® 

It  has  been  seen  above  that,  at  the  time  of  Kirby’s  Quest, 
William  de  Lyt  held  a quarter  of  a knight’s  fee  at  Kari. 
Thirty  years  later,  a person  of  the  same  name  was  certified 
to  be  lord  of  a manor  at  Kingsdon,  and,  although  Lytescary 
is  in  the  parish  of  Charlton  Makerel,  it  still  pays  land-tax 
under  Kingsdond^ 

At  different  dates  between  the  years  1276  and  1314,  William 
le  Lyt  was  a witness  to  deeds  concerning  lands  at  Kingsdon, 
Tuckerscary,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhoodd^  He  also 
appears  as  a juror  on  the  inquisitions  held  at  Somerton  in  1287 
touching  the  age  of  John  Hurscarl,  and  in  1299  touching  the 
lands  of  Alan  de  Plugenetd^ 

According  to  a formal  statement  dictated  by  Edmund  Lyte 
in  1383,  which  will  he  quoted  hereafter,  William  le  Lyt  married 
Margery  daughter  of  John  Blaunfild  (or  Blomvill)  and  by 
lier  liad  issue  two  sons,  Robert  and  Peter.  A certain  Margery 
de  Lit  is  mentioned  as  liolding  some  land  in  dower  in  the  north 

(10) .  Curia  Regis  Rolls,  Easter,  52  Henry  III.  ra.  13;  Michaelmas,  52 

Henry  111.  m.  \ld. 

(11) .  Somerset  Record  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  21. 

(12) .  Cartulary  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  at  Longleat,  f.  312;  C.  P.  B.  ; deed 

in  my  possession. 

(13) .  Inquisitiones  post  mortem,  15  Edw.  I.  no.  73  ; 27  Edw.  I.  no.  54. 
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field  of  Toukrescari  in  1286,  in  a deed  whereby  Adam  de  Cari 
conveyed  to  Sir  Roger  Fitzpayn  an  adjoining  acre  in  Cley- 
furlong  and  another  acre  on  Shortmore  in  the  same  manor,  and 
if  she  is  to  be  identified  with  the  wife  of  William  le  Lyt,  who 
was  a witness  to  the  deed,  she  must  have  been  a widow  before 
her  marriage  to  himd^ 

In  the  later  part  of  his  life,  probably  in  1312,  William  le  Lyt 
married  a second  wife  named  Agnes,  for  in  that  year  they 
were  parties  to  a fictitious  suit  at  Westminster,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  William  de  Lawyle,  parson  of  Stapelbridge 
(Stalbridge),  conveyed  a messuage,  two  and  a half  virgates  of 
land,  and  335.  4:d.  yearly  rent  from  land  at  Toukeriscari  and 
Heghehamme  by  Somerton,  which  he  received  from  William,  to 
William  and  Agnes  for  their  Kves,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs 
of  William.^^  Fifteen  years  later,  Agnes  le  Lit  paid  2s.  as 
a twentieth  of  her  moveables  at  Kingsdon,  out  of  a total  of 
385.  8d.  collected  at  that  place  for  the  king’s  service.^® 

In  the  elaborate  genealogy  of  his  family  coihpiled  by 
Thomas  Lyte  of  Lytescary  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  there  is 
the  following  note  - 

William  Lyte,  Sergeant  at  Lawe  tempore  Ed.  I.  founded 
our  Lady  Chappie  annexed  to  his  mansion  house  at  Lytes 
Carie  and  the  North  He  belonginge  to  his  parish  church 
at  Charlton  Makerell,  where  he  lyeth  entombed  under  a 
fayre  marble  monument  with  his  first  wife,  Marjorie  the 
daughter  of  John  Blanfield,  with  their  pictures  cutt  and 
embossed  to  their  full  lenkth  in  the  same  stone ; and  in 
the  North  windowe  of  the  saide  He  there  is  a representa- 
tion of  the  saide  William  Lyte  in  his  Serjeant’s  habitt 
with  his  second  wife  Agnes  kneelinge  and  holdinge  a 
scrole  in  their  hands  contayninge  this  inscription — Uhz 

(14) .  Ped.  I. ; C.  P.  B.  The  date  of  the  deed  was  probably  ascertained  by 

Thomas  Lyte  from  an  endorsement. 

(15) .  Feet  of  Fines — Somerset. 

(16) .  Somerset  Record  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  201. 
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fructas  ventris  tui  per  te  detur  nohis  frui  in  perhenni 
g audio,  amen — -which  hath  relation  to  the  image  of  our 
Ladie  and  our  Saviour  upon  the  crosse  as  the  same  is 
prefixed  in  the  windowe  all  above.  And  in  the  same 
windowe  undernethe  is  subscribed  in  verie  antient  caracters 
this  French  epitaph — -Priet  pur  Willa  le  Lit  e Agnes  sil 
feme  par  charite  Pater  nosf  e Are.” 

Opposite  to  this  on  the  pedigree  is  another  note  : — 

“The  five  speciall  jojes  of  our  Ladie. 

Gaude  virgo,  mater  Christi, 
que  per  aurem  concepisti 
Gabriele^^  nuncio. 

Gaude  quia  Deo  plena 
peperisti  sine  pena 
cum  pudoris  lilio. 

Gaude  quia  tui  nati,^^ 
quern  dolehas  mortem  pati, 
fulget  resurreccio. 

Gaude  Christo  ascendente 
et  in  celum  te  vidente 
motu  fertur  proprio. 

Gaude  quia  post  ipsum  scandis 
et  est  honor  tihi  grandis 
in  celi  palacio, 

Ubi  fructus  ventris  tui 
per  te  detur  nobis  frui 
in  perhenni  gaudio. 

“ Whosoever  shall  devoutly  say  to  me  these  foresaide 
salutacions  adding  to  everychone  of  them  a Pater  Noster 
and  an  Ave  Maria  shall  never  by  my  protection  suffer 
the  paines  of  hell.  And  doe  this  and  tell  other  the  same. 

“ Tliese  V joyes  of  our  Ladie  are  set  fourth  in  picture  in 
V ])anes  of  glasse  in  the  North  windowe  of  our  He  at 

(17) .  Gabrieliif”  in  Pedigree,  obviously  an  error.  Three  versions  of  the 

whole  hymn,  which  is  ascribed  to  St.  Bonaventura,  are  printed  in 
Mone’s  Laieinische  Hymnen  des  Mittelalters,  nos.  454,  455,  460. 

(18) .  “ Xata  ’’  in  Pedigree. 
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Charlton,  and  in  the  same  windowe  where  Serjeant  Lyte 
and  his  wife  are  represented  kneeling  and  praying.” 

Moreover  in  the  margin  of  the  pedigree  there  is  a further 
allusion  to  “ the  monument  in  marble  of  one  William  le  Lyt 
in  his  Serjeant’s  habit  in  the  North  He  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Charlton  Mackerell.”  The  monument  in  question  is  still  in 
existence  in  the  churchyard,  having  been  removed  thither 
during  the  ‘ restoration  ’ of  the  church  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  reign.  It  is  now  in  such  bad  condition  that  nothing 
can  be  said  of  it  except  that  it  is  made  of  Purbeck  marble, 
that  it  bears  two  recumbent  figures,  and  that  the  few  details 
which  remain  show  that  it  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
In  an  old  plan  of  the  North  Transept,  it  is  represented  as 
occupying  the  north-eastern  angle  within  the  walls.  The 
stained  glass,  which  had  somehow  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  disappeared.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  Thomas  Lyte  took  copies,  or  tracings,  of 
the  two  kneeling  figures  and  the  old  French  inscription,  and  he 
reproduced  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  pedigree  of  the  family, 
and  again,  though  more  roughly,  on  a tablet  which  he  set  up 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  chapel  at  Lytescary,  where  they 
are  stated  to  be  “ Exemplyfied  out  of  the  originall  as  it  is  to  be 
scene  in  the  north  yle  of  the  parish  church  of  Charleton 
Makarel,  1631.”^^  The  character  of  the  letters  in  the  French 
inscription  and  the  costume  of  the  female  figure  show  that  it 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the 
English  inscription  quoted  in  the  pedigree  with  regard  to  ‘ the 
five  speciall  joyes  of  our  Ladie  ’ cannot  be  referred  to  so  early 
a date. 

William  le  Lyt  is  not  described  as  a Serjeant-at-law  in  any 
contemporary  document.  The  evidence  that  he  occupied  that 
position  consists  of  : — 

(i.)  The  statement  of  Edmund  Lyte  in  1383  quoted  hereafter. 

(19).  A very  incorrect  version  of  the  epitaph  is  given  in  Dugdale’s  Origines 
Juridiciales y p.  110. 
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(ii.)  The  note  of  Thomas  Lyte  that  William  was  represented 
‘‘in  his  Serjeant’s  habit”  on  the  marble  monument 
which  is  now  decayed. 

(iii.)  The  coif  Avorn  by  the  kneehng  male  figure  in  the  copies 
of  the  old  glass  at  Charlton  Makerel. 

(iv.)  The  mention  of  a certain  ‘ Lit’  in  a Year-Book  of  1309 
as  counsel  in  a suit.^*^ 

Long  before  the  death  of  William  le  Lyt,  which  must  have 
occurred  in,  or  soon  after,  1316,  his  eldest  son  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress,  or  co-heiress,  of  Peter  de  Dr  ay  cot,  a 
near  neighbour.  Among  the  original  documents  copied  on  the 
pedigree  is  a deed  by  which  Peter  de  Draycot  grants  to 
Robert  le  Lyt  son  and  heir  of  William  le  Lyt,  and  to 
Isabella  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  grantor,  in  free  marriage,  a 
messuage,  with  a curtilage  and  land  in  Gevelton  (Yeovilton), 
to  be  held  by  them  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  on  condition 
of  rendering  yearly  to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs  a gillyflower 
and  rendering  to  the  chief  lords  the  accustomed  services. 
The  deed  bears  date  at  Gevelton  on  Sunday  before  the  feast 
of  St.  Katherine  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward,  and 
there  is  another  deed  dated  at  Midelton  by  Grevelton  on 
the  same  day,  and  attested  by  the  same  witnesses,  by  which 
Peter  de  Draycot  grants  to  the  same  Robert  and  Isabella 
a messuage  with  a curtilage  and  land  at  that  place.  After 
this,  Ave  hear  no  more  of  Robert  le  Lyt,  and  it  is  uncertain 
Avlietlier  he  survived  his  father.  In  the  17th  year  of  Edward 
II;  Isabella  late  the  wife  of  Robert  le  Lyt  brought  a writ  of 
novel  disseisin  against  Thomas  de  Spekington  and  Henry 
Persones  of  Gevelton,  touching  tenements  in  Gevelton  and 
Middelton  Abbatis  by  Yevelcestre  (Ilchester),  presumably 
those  Avhich  had  belonged  to  her  father.^^  The  arms  of 

(20) .  Year  Book,  Hilary,  2 Edward  II.  The  name  appears  to  be  ‘ Lie  ’ in 

the  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  letters  ‘ c ’ and  ‘ t ’ in  medieval  MSS. 

(21) .  Assize  Roll,  no.  1390,  m.  4d. 
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Ljte  impaling  Draycot  are  among  those  whicli  John  Lyte 
set  up  in  glass  “ in  the  great  bay  windoe  in  the  parler  ” at 
Lytescary  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII I. and  the  arms  of 
Draycot  come  next  after  those  of  Lyte  in  quartered  coats 
represented  in  the  later  glass  and  in  two  MSS.  at  the  Heralds’ 
College.^^ 

According  to  the  formal  statement  made  by  Edmund  Lyte 
in  1383,  Robert  le  Lyt  and  Isabella  his  wife  had  issue  a son 
Robert,  who  married  Margaret  daughter  of  Roger  of  Goat- 
hurst,  and  had  issue  Peter  and  Eleanor.  The  arms  of  Lyte 
impaling  Goathurst  occur  among  the  oldest  of  the  shields 
painted  on  glass  which  were  formerly  at  Lytescary.  No  other 
reference  to  this  second  Robert  le  Lyt  or  to  his  wife  has  been 
found. 

In  1331,  Peter  le  Lyt  was  summoned  to  appear  in  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench,  along  with  Robert  son  of  Peter  de 
Draycot,  to  answer  to  a charge  of  having  entered  the  house  of 
John  de  Leddrede  at  Heghhamme  (High  Ham)  and  carried 
away  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  other  goods  to  the  value  of  lOO^. 
for  which  40/.  damages  were  claimed.^^  In  1333,  he  was 
concerned  in  a similar  action  for  trespass  at  Limington.^^ 
In  1332,  he  paid  35.  towards  the  subsidy  in  respect  of  his 
property  at  Kingsdon.^®  He  was  the  first  juror  named  on 
an  inquisition  held  at  Somerton  in  1337  touching  the  lands 
of  which  John  de  Horsy  died  seised  in  Charlton  Makerel 
and  Horsy.^^  Between  the  years  1333  and  1348  inclusive, 
he  was  a party  or  a witness  to  five  conveyances  of  land  which 
were  preserved  at  Lytescary  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  One  of 
these,  a conveyance  in  the  7th  year  of  Edward  HI.  by  Sir 

(22) .  Fed.  I. 

(23) .  ‘2nd  G.  13,’  f.  30;  ‘ H.  20.’  f.  89. 

(24) .  Coram  Rege  Rolls,  Easter,  5 Edward  III.  m.  109  ; Trinity,  5 Edward 

III.  m.  43. 

(25) .  De  Banco  Roll,  Easter,  7 Edward  III.  m.  203. 

(26) .  Lay  Subsidies,  ‘ Somerset,  6 Edward  111. 

(27) .  Inqaisitiones  post  mortem,  11  Edward  III.  no.  24. 
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Elias  Fitzpayn  to  Stephen  de  la  Hay  of  lands  in  Lytescary 
is  interesting  as  containing  the  earliest  specific  reference  to 
the  place  under  that  name.^^ 

According  to  the  testimony  of  his  son  Edmund,  Peter  le  Lyt 
married  Agnes  daughter  of  ‘ Tristram  Blaunfild,’  who  may 
almost  positively  he  identified  with  the  Tristram  de  Blomvill 
to  whom  Edward  III.,  in  February  1327,  committed  the  custody 
of  the  gaol  of  Somerton  and  of  the  hundreds  of  Catsash  and 
Stone.^^  In  1340,  Peter  le  Lyt  and  Agnes  his  wife  brought  a 
fictitious  suit  against  Hugh  de  Blomvill,  parson  of  the  church 
of  Wittenham,  whereby  Peter  acknowledged  a carucate  of 
land,  thirty-five  acres  of  meadow  and  285.  ^d.  yearly  rent  from 
land  at  Lytescary  to  belong  to  Hugh  as  of  his  gift,  and  Hugh 
settled  the  same  on  Peter  and  Agnes  for  their  lives,  with 
remainder  to  the  heirs  of  Peter. On  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  place,  another  arrangement  was  made  in  court  whereby 
two  messuages,  fifty-one  acres  of  land,  four  acres  of  meadow, 
and  12fZ.  yearly  rent  from  land  at  Draycot  (in  Limington)  was 
settled  on  John  son  of  Peter  de  Draycot  and  Agnes  Ms  wife 
for  their  lives,  with  remainder  to  Peter  le  Lyt  and  Agnes  his 
wife  for  their  lives,  with  successive  remainders  to  William  and 
Matilda,  son  and  daughter  of  Peter,  in  tail,  and  eventual 
remainder  to  the  heirs  of  Peter.^^  The  property  thus  settled 
was  probably  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Isabella  the  wife  of 
Robert  le  Lyt. 

Peter  le  Lyt  must  apparently  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  existing  house  at  Lytescary.  There  is  unfortunately  no 
direct  evidence  as  to  the  foundation  or  the  endowments  of  the 
cliapel  which  projects  from  its  south-eastern  angle  and  adds  so 
materially  to  its  picturesque  effect.  In  1341,  a priest  named 
Robert  de  Werne  was  instituted  to  the  chantry  Mn  the  court  of 

(•28).  Fed.  I.  ; C.P.B. 

(29) .  Pipe  Roll,  2 Edward  III.  ; Patent  Roll,  2 Edward  III.  part  i.  m.  10. 

(30) .  Feet  of  Fines,  Somerset. 

(31)  Ibid. 
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Toukereskary  ’ on  the  presentation  of  Peter  de  Let.^^  Two 
years  later,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  collated  a mere 
acolyte,  named  John  de  Cadbury,  to  the  chantry  of  Lytescary 
which  was  vacant  and  in  his  gift  through  lapse.^^  This 
apparent  removal  of  the  chantry  from  Tuckerscary,  which 
lay  on  the  north  of  Lytescary,  to  the  latter  place  may 
perhaps  be  taken  to  indicate  the  erection  of  the  existing 
chapel,  which  unquestionably  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Some  traceried  stone  work  in  the  piscina, 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  may  be  a fragment  trans- 
ferred from  the  chapel  at  .Tuckerscary. 


Peter  le  Lyt  died  at  the  end  of  1348,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
January  following  a priest  named  William  Wodeford  was 
instituted  to  the  ^ perpetual  chantry  ’ of  Lytescary,  on 
the  presentation  of  Agnes  his  relict. Two  years  later, 
William  Heidy  was  instituted  thereto  on  the  presentation  of 

(32) .  Register  of  Bishop  Ralph,  f.  260. 

(33) .  Ibid  f.  279. 

(34) .  Ibid.  f.  334. 
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J ohn  de  Drajcot.  a fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Peter  le 
Lyt’s  heir  was  a minor.^^  We  hear  nothing  of  his  son 
Wilham  after  1340  : his  daughter  Matilda,  who  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  fine  of  that  year,  is  said  to  have  married 
John  Faukner.^®  In  the  33rd  year  of  Edward  III.  Nicholas 
de  Somerton  granted  certain  lands  in  Lytescary  to  Elias 
Fitzpayn,  ‘lord  of  Lytescary,’  and,  six  years  later.  Sir  Richard 
Acton,  knight,  received  a grant  of  lands  in  Lytescary  and 
Charlton  Makerel  from  Thomas  de  Carye,  son  and  heir  of 
John  de  Carye  of  Lytescary 

The  inheritance  of  Peter  le  Lyt  eventually  passed  to 
Edmund  Lyte,  who  is  described  as  his  son  and  heir  in 
several  contemporary  documents.  In  1378,  this  Edmund  Lyte 
conveyed  his  lands  at  Lytescary,  Heyham  (High  Ham), 
Chilton,  and  Middelton  Podymor,  together  with  the  advowson 
of  the  chantry  at  Lytescary,  to  William  Carent  the  elder,  J ohn 
Faukner,  and  Sir  Ralph  Cruday,  parson  of  Babcary,  in  order 
to  make  provision  for  his  wife  Thomasia,  the  sister  of  William 
Carent  of  Toomer,  and,  in  the  following  year,  these  feofiees 
re-conveyed  the  premises  to  him  and  his  wife  and  the  heirs  of 
their  bodies,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs.^^  In  the  pedigree 
compiled  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  mention  is  made  of  “his 
match  with  Carent  yet  extant  in  the  parler  windoe  at  Lytes- 
carye,”  and  this  impaled  shield  of  ‘ Lyte  and  Carent  ’ in 
stained  glass  forms  part  of  the  series  now  preserved  at  3 
Portman  Square. 

The  pedigree  gives  also  an  attempted  facsimile  of  the 
following  very  remarkable  document,  written  at  the  dictation 
of  Edmund  Lyte  in  1383  : — 

“Thus  sliall  be  in  remembrance  to  all  mine  heiris  for  ever- 
more that  my  plase  of  Draicot  was  brent  the  yere  raym 

(35) .  Register  of  Bishop  Ralph,  f.  378. 

(36) .  Fed.  I. 

(37) .  C.P.B. 

(38) .  Fed.  I.  ; C.F.B. 
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ynge  of  K jng  Richarde  the  secunde  and  the  most  parte 
of  all  mv  evidenSj  and  tharefore  j let  wryte  by  avisse  of 
my  br  other  yn  Car  ant  and  off  my  brothir  John  Fakoner 
and  Sir  Raffe  Crydey^  prest,  the  wech  ys  wrete  of  the  seyd 
pedegree,  of  the  weche  the  seyde  Edmond  Lyte  ys 
lynealli  comen  of.  I wrete  at  Mersh  on  owre  Lady  daye 
on  the  sexte  yere  of  the  same  Kyng,  that  ys  to  sey  that 
William  Lyte  Sargent  was  wedded  [to]  Margeri  the  dafter 
of  Jon  Blannfild,  the  whiche  William  and  Margeri  had 
issii  Robert  and  Peris.  Robert  sone  and  heire  to  William 
was  weddyd  to  Isabell  the  dowftere  of  Peris  of  Draycot  and 
the  seid  Peris  geaffe  parcel!  of  the  maner  of  Draycot  and 
all  the  lond  that  he  hadde  yn  Mylton  Podymor  to  Robert 
and  to  Isabell  yn  vre  mariage,  and  the  seid  Robert  and 
Isabell  had  issue  Robert  son  and  heire  to  hamCj  the 
wyche  was  weddyd  to  Margret  the  dowftyr  of  Rogger  of 
G'othurst,  the  wech  Robert  and  Margret  had  issu  Peris 
and  Elynore,  the  wech  Peris  was  weddyd  to  Annes  the 
dowftyr  of  Tristram  Blaunfild.  Peris  and  Annes  had 
issue  Edmunde  Lyte  the  whech  was  heire  to  Tristram 
and  enherited  by  him  Brixton  Englysh  yn  the  sliere  of 
Dewynshere,  and  of  right  he  shold  have  Growiidysbowrow 
yn  'Northfolke  by  syde  of  EpiswychJ®  for  y the  saeyd 
Edmund  was  there  and  spake  with  my  bellemodyr^®  and 
modir  to  the  seyd  Tristram,  and  she  pray  yd  me  to  be 
styll  apori  myne  nowne,  and  y made  myne  atorney  there 
to  take  hede  apon  myn  lond  and  to  send  for  me  when  ned 
were,  and  so  my  bellemodir  dissesid,  and  he  that  I made 
myn  atorney  was  ycallyde  Gerard,  and  he  enterid  yn  my 
lond  yn  my  name,  and  kepid  hyt  to  his  owne  behofe,  so 
that  long  tyme  after  y came  fhythyr  to  sesse  on  my 


(39) .  Grundisburgh  is  in  Suffolk. 

(40) .  ‘Beldam,’  ‘ belfatber,’  and  ‘ belsire  ’ are  terms  generally  applied  to  a 

grandparent,  but  sometimes,  as  in  this  case,  to  a more  remote 
ancestor.  New  English  Dictionary. 
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lond  and  the  sayd  Gerard  myn  atorney  aleynd  my  lend 
to  a knygt  the  which  was  ycallyd  Sir  Jon  Bowrebage 
and  he  areryd  the  con  trey  apon  me  to  kipe  me  out  of 
myn  enheritans,  and  for  so  moche  as  myn  evidens  were 
brent  therof  y could  never  sewe  the  law  agenst  myn 
adversariis  yn  that  contry,  and  because  myn  eyrys  should 
have  knowlych  theroif  y lete  wryte  thys  in  my  sowle 
yele  and  that  afore  God  to  answer  at  the  day  of  dome  this 
ys  trwe  every  delle,  and  thys  wole  wytness  all  the  contree 
that  y was  brent  and  all  my  good  evry  dell  and  so  many  of 
myne  evidens  also  as  were  in  my  governans  at  that  day, 
and  that  wole  wytness  al  Lymyngton,  all  Ashington, 
Mudforde,  Chylton,  Mersh,  Yevylton  and  meny  mo  if 
ned  be,  for  hyt  was  noyset  in  all  the  contrey.”^^ 

With  regard  to  the  foregoing  document  there  is  a note  in 
the  Common-Place  Book  of  Thomas  Lyte,  the  genealogist  : — 
This  writing  I found  at  my  father’s  deathe  much  defaced 
and  tome  for  want  of  carefull  keepinge  of  yt,  the 
antiquitye  whereof  dothe  showe  ytselfe  by  the  old 
Englishe  and  maner  of  writinge  of  yt.  I found  another 
coppye  of  the  same  writinge  exemplyefyed  out  of  the 
originall,  as  yt  appearethe,  word  for  word  in  another 
draught  annexed  to  the  first.” 

The  fire  at  Dr  ay  cot  may  have  destroy-ed  many  documents 
illustrating  the  early  history  of  the  Lyte  family  and  their 
settlement  at  Cary.  About  a year  after  this  misfortune,  we 

(41).  A few  letters  appear  to  have  been  copied  incorrectly,  but  otherwise 
the  language  of  this  document  reproduces  that  which  was  in  use  in 
the  West  of  England  five  hundred  years  ago,  so  exactly  that 
Professor  Napier  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  a forgery  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  printing  it  as  above,  the  obsolete  letter 
p has  been  represented  by  ‘ th.”  The  representation  of  a blank  seal 
with  the  legend  “ Edmundus  Lyte  anno  vi  Rich.  2 ” attached  to  the 
facsimile  of  the  document  in  the  Pedigree  is,  like  the  scroll-work 
around  it,  a device  of  Thomas  Lyte  or  his  limner,  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity.  The  seal  attached  to  another  deed  copied  in  the 
Pedigree  shows  a man’s  head  in  profile,  with  the  legend — “ Sigillum 
Edmundi  Lyte.” 
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find  Edmund  Lyt  bringing  a suit  against  John  Gras  and  Alice 
his  wife  to  obtain  possession  of  a messuage,  a carucate  of  land, 
five  acres  of  meadow,  a yearly  rent  of  505.  5<f.,  and  two  capons, 
and  two  pounds  of  wax  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Brixton 
by  Plympton,  co.  Devon,  which  had  doubtless  belonged  to  his 
grandfather  Tristram  Blomvill.^^ 

Edmund  Lyte  was  frequently  concerned  in  litigation.  In 
1395,  he  took  proceedings  to  compel  Robert  Garscoyne,  who 
had  been  his  baihff  at  Brodemerston  co.  Somerset,  to  render 
an  account  of  his  receipts.^^  In  1409,  his  own  goods  were 
distrained  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Thomas  Beauchamp,  knight, 
on  account  of  his  detention  of  a hawk,  valued  at  10  marks. 
Three  years  later,  he  sued  John  Welweton,  the  elder,  of 
Baryngton,  to  recover  a debt  of  40/.^^  In  1414,  he  sued 
Florence  Crede  of  Glastonbury  for  quitting  his  service  at 
Lytescary  before  the  end  of  time  for  which  she  had  been 
engaged,^®  and  he  also  had  recourse  to  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  to  recover  a debt  of  405.  from  Richard  Busshup  of  Fen 
Ottery,  co.  Devon.^^  One  of  the  actions  in  which  he  was 
engaged  is  of  some  genealogical  interest.  In  1395,  Thomas 
Passeware  of  Limington  and  Alice  his  wife  complained  before 
the  justices  sitting  at  Ilchester  that  Edmund  Lyt  and 
Thomasia  his  wife,  Thomas  Lyt,  and  certain  others,  had  unjustly 
ejected  them  from  a.  messuage,  ten  acres  and  a rood  of  land, 
and  half  an  acre  of  meadow  in  Gevelton  (Yeovilton).  Both 
parties  admitted  that  Peter  le  Lyt  had,  in  1338,  granted  to  his 

(42) .  De  Banco  Roll,  Easter,  7 Richard  II.  m.  218.  “ Brixton  English, 

anno  27  of  Kinge  Henry  3,  was  the  land  of  Gilbert  le  Engles  ; whom 
succeeded  Hugh  his  sonne  ; and  unto  hym  S^-  Roger  le  Engleis,  his 
sonne  ; after  this,  Tristram  de  Blomville,  in  right  of  Phelippa  his 
wief  ; and  after  them  James  Blomville.”  Pole’s  Description  of 
Devonshire,  p.  324. 

(43) .  De  Banco  Rolls,  Easter,  17  Richard  II.  m.  351  ; Trinity,  m.  132o?. 

(44) .  De  Banco  Roll,  Hilary,  10  Henry  IV.  m.  189rf. 

(45) .  De  Banco  Roll,  Easter,  13  Henry  IV.  m.  79. 

(46) .  De  Banco  Roll,  Hilary,  3 Henry  V.  m.  328cZ. 

(47) .  De  Banco  Roll,  Trinity,  3 Henry  V.  m.  95. 
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sister  Simon  le  Lyt  a yearly  rent  issuing  from  the  premises, 
with  the  reversion  of  the  premises  for  her  life  after  the  deaths 
of  the  then  tenants.  The  Passewares,  however,  produced  a 
deed  purporting  to  be  dated  at  Cary  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1348,  by  which  Peter  le  Lyt  granted  the  premises  to  his  sister 
Simon  and  her  heirs  for  ever,  and  they  claimed  them  on  the 
score  that  Alice  Passeware  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
said  Simon.  Edmund,  on  the  other  hand,  disputed  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  deed  and  demanded  that  the  witnesses  to  it  should 
he  summoned  to  appear  in  court.  This  was  accordingly 
ordered,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  deed  in  question  was 
committed  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  Chief  Justice.^^  On  the 
follo’wing  day,  the  Passewares  abandoned  their  suit.  Never- 
theless they  revived  it  two  and  a half  years  later,  and  the  same 
arguments  were  again  adduced  on  either  side.  On  the  second 
occasion,  John  son  of  Edmund  Lyte  was  associated  with  his 
father  and  mother,  and  Thomas  Lyte  was  not  mentioned.^® 

The  record  of  these  proceedings  tends  to  illustrate  those  in 
a curious  suit  which  had  been  heard  at  Ilchester  more  than 
fifty  years  earlier.  Cicely,  prioress  of  White  Hall,  Ilchester, 
and  the  sisters  of  that  house  had,  in  consideration  of  a sum  of 
money  .paid  down  by  Simon  le  Lyt,  granted  to  her  for  her  life 
a plot  of  ground  within  their  close,  with  power  to  build 
thereon,  and  also  the  corrody  of  a sister,  that  is  to  say  a 
yearly  allowance  of  food  and  clothes,  or  the  equivalent  in 
money.  When  Simon  le  Lyt  made  this  arrangement,  she 
must  have  intended  to  lead  a single  hfe,  hut  after  a while  she 
married,  and  when  she  and  her  husband,  under  the  names  of 
(iil])ert  Passeware  and  Simona  his  wife,  claimed  the  rights 
granted  to  her  by  the  deed,  the  prioress  and  sisters  disputed 
its  validity  on  tlie  ground  that  it  Avas  made  to  one  Simon,  a 
man,  the  dative  ‘ Sittioni  ’ being  derived  from  ‘ Simon  ’ and  not 
from  ‘ Simona.'  To  tliis  it  was  replied  that  the  sex  of  the 

(48) .  Assize  Roll,  no.  1502,  m.82. 

(49) .  Ibid.  m.9\d. 
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grantee  was  clearly  determined  by  the  use  of  several  ad- 
jectives  in  the  feminine  gender.®®  The  hearing  of  the  case 
was  adjourned  to  the  next  assize,  but  as  nothing  further  is 
recorded  about  it,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  prioress 
and  sisters  came  to  recognise  the  inexpediency  of  incurring 
fresh  expenses  by  continuing  the  contest. 

Returning  to  Edmund  Lyte,  we  find  him,  in  1391  and  1398, 
witnessing  deeds  concerning  land  in  Southmoormede  at  Somer- 
ton,  and,  at  different  times,  serving  as  a juror  on  inquisitions 
touching  the  lands  of  several  of  his  neighbours.®^  In  the  9th 
year  of  Henry  IV.  he  granted  to  Robert  Soth,  chaplain,  for 
the  term  of  Ms  life  a tenement  in  Draycot  called  ^ Lytes- 
coiirte.’®^  In  1410,  he  presented  a chaplain  named  Thomas 
atte  Lee  to  the  chantry  of  Lytescary,  but,  before  instituting 
Ms  nominee.  Bishop  Bubwith  ordered  an  enquiry  to  be  held  as 
to  his  right  to  the  advowson,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  conveyance  which  he  had  made  to  feoffees  in  1378.®^  Some 
years  before  this,  Edmund  Lyte  had  married  a second  wife, 
Agnes,  stated  in  the  pedigree  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Marleburgh  of  Loders,  and  described  in  a deed  of  the 
year  1405  as  the  relict  of  John  Aysshe.®*  His  step-daughter, 
Agnes,  married  Ms  eldest  son,  John,  and  to  him.  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body,  he  gave  his  lands  at  Brixtoii  English,  co.  Devon, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  W.  during  the  life  of  his  mother-in-law 
and  step-mother,  and  of  4 marks  after  her  death.®^ 

Edmund  Lyte  died  in  1418,  having,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  conveyed  all  Ms  lands  in  Lytescary,  Draycot,  Chilton 
Cantelo,  Mideltoii  Podimore,  Higham,  and  Yeovilton,  to 

(50) .  Somerset  Archgeological  Society,  Proceedings,  vol.  xiii.  part  ii.  pp.  51, 

. 115-^117. 

(51) .  Ilchester  Almshouse  Deeds,  pp.  79,  82 ; InquisUiones  post  mortem,,  14 

Ric.  II.  no.  64 ; 19  Ric.  IL  nos.  6,  99.  The  last  of  these  belongs 
to  A.D.  1374. 

(52) .  C.P.B. 

(53) .  Register  of  Bishop  Bnbwith,  ff.  2,  38. 

(54) .  C.P.B. 

(55) .  Fed.  I. 
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Richard  Backwell,  parson  of  Charlton  Makerel,  Thomas 
Phisse,  parson  of  Bahcarj,  and  John  Golde,  in  order  to  secure 
life  interests  in  different  parts  thereof  to  his  wife  Agnes  and 
his  younger  sons.^*^  By  his  first  wife,  Thomasia,  he  had  issue: — 
John,  his  successor. 

Thomas,  who  received  from  his  father’s  feoffees  a life  interest 
in  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Draycot,  with  remainder 
to  his  elder  brother  John.^^  It  is  doubtful  whether  he,  or 
his  nephew  of  the  same  name,  should  be  identified  with  a 
Thomas  Lyte  who,  jointly  with  Thomas  Blaneford  of 
Bruton,  had  charge  of  certain  French  prisoners  in  England 
in  the  14th  year  of  Henry 

Peter,  who  received  from  his  father’s  feofi’ees  a life  interest 
in  a tenement  in  Yevelton  (Yeovilton)  and  in  the  reversion 
of  a rent  of  4J.  from  three  acres  of  land  and  meadow  in 
Lytescary.^®  A deed  of  the  9th  year  of  Henry  Y.  shows 
that  he  had  a wife  named  Elizabeth  and  a daughter  of  the 
same  name.®^  Considering  the  connexion  of  his  step- 
mother  with  Coders  Maltravers,  co.  Dorset,  he  may 
almost  certainly  be  identified  with  Peter  Lyte  who  was  a 
lance  in  the  company  of  John  Arundel,  Lord  Maltravers, 
at  the  muster  taken  at  Portsdown  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Agincourt.®^  A certain  Philip  Lyte,  who  was  also  at 
that  time  a mounted  archer,  may  probably  he  considered  a 
member  of  the  same  family,  especially  as  he  served  in  the 
company  of  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell  of  Somersetshire.®^ 

Lucy,  who  in  the  15th  year  of  Richard  II.  married  Roger 

(56) .  C.P.B. 

(57) .  Ihid. 

(58) .  French  Roll,  14  Henry  VI.  m.  6 ; Warrants  for  the  Great  Seal, 

Series  I.  file  703,  no.  3344. 

(59) .  C.P.B. 

(60) .  Ibid. 

(61) .  Miscellanea  of  the  Treasury  of  Receipt  (P.R.O.) 

(6‘2).  Ibid. 
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Raleigh.  Her  father  undertook  to  give  them  10^.  in  money, 
to  provide  them  for  two  years  with  meat,  drink,  and 
apparel,  and  to  keep  for  them  a horse  and  six  oxen  with 
a wain.®^ 

Elizabeth,  who  married  Adam  Burnell,  of  Glastonbury, 
clerk.  Her  father  granted  to  them  for  life  all  his  lands 
in  Milton  Podimore,  at  a yearly  rent  of  125.,  in  the  3rd 
year  of  Henry 

By  his  second  wife,  Agnes,  Edmund  Lyte  had  issue  a 
daughter,  Joan,  who  married  Simon  Talbot.®^ 

Soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Agnes  Lyte  appeared 
in  person  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  to  sue  her  son-in-law 
and  step-son,  John  Lyte  of  Lytescary,  ‘ gentilman,’  for  a 
debt  of  12  marks  and  135.®®  She  was  careful  moreover  not  to 
leave  anything  to  him  by  her  will,  which  is  dated  at  W areham 
in  August,  1428.  By  this  document  she  bequeaths  her  soul  to 
God  Almighty,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  all  the  Saints  of 
Heaven,  ‘‘  there  to  remain  with  them  for  ever.”  Other 
legacies  are  those  “ to  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Salisbury”  20J  ; “ to  the  fabric  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Wareham,”  35  4J;  “for  the 
repair  of  the  bells  of  the  same  church,”  35  4J  ; for  the  support 
of  the  light  of  her  fraternity  in  that  church  established  in 
honour  of  Corpus  Christi,  35  4J.  ; to  the  chaplain  of  that 
church,  12 J ; to  the  clerk  of  the  same,  8 J ; to  every  chaplain 
present  at  her  exequies  and  the  mass  on  the  day  of  her  burial, 
8 J “ to  Robert  the  vicar  of  Loders”  35  4J ; for  distribution 
among  the  most  needy  poor  of  Wareham,  205  ; “ to  twelve  poor 
people  in  the  almshouse  of  the  same  town,”  25  ; and  “ to  the  crier 
of  the  same  town  ” 8 J.  The  cost  of  the  funeral  is  estimated  at 
205.  The  personal  legacies  are  not  numerous  : — to  Agnes  her 

(63) .  C.P.B. 

(64) .  Ihid. 

(65) .  Ped.  I.  ; Hutchins’s  History  of  Dorset,  (ed.  1861)  vol.  i.  p.  667. 

(66) .  De  Banco  Roll,  Hilary,  8 Henry  V.  m.  256c^. 
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daughter,  the  wife  of  J.  Lyte,  a blue  gown  with  fur  in  it,  and  a 
little  veil  called  ‘Crymell;’  “to  Joan  Rideleris  of  Ly[tescary] 
aforesaid  ” a russet  gown  with  fur  in  it,  with  a blue  hood  ; to 
Gregory  Marleburgh  her  brother,  all  his  debt  to  her  ; to 
Nicholas  Hodde  and  Joan  his  wife,  65.  8J.  of  their  debt  to  her  ; 
to  John  Waterman,  to  Isabella  Holdych,  4J.;  to  Robert 
Wylie,  12J.;  to  Nichola  the  servant  of  Simon  Talbot,  a russet 
gown  ; to  Agnes  the  servant  of  the  same  Simon,  a green  gown  ; 
to  J oan  the  servant  of  J ohn  W ymond,  a blue  tunic  with  fur  in 
it.  All  the  residue  of  her  goods  and  chattels  she  bequeaths  to 
Simon  Talbot  and  Joan  his  wife,  her  daughter,  with  an 
injunction  to  pray  for  her  soul.  Probate  of  the  will  was 
granted  to  Simon  Talbot  in  February,  1429.®^ 

In  1441,  John  Lyte  and  Agnes  his  wife,  John  Marshall, 
Simon  Talbot  and  Joan  his  wife,  and  Joan  late  the  wife  of 
Philip  Brice,  are  mentioned  as  the  kinsfolk  and  coheirs  of 
Gregory  Marleburgh  late  forester  of  Grovelegh,  co.  Wilts.®® 
The  arms  of  Lyte  impaling  those  of  Ash  form  one  of  the 
shields  in  ancient  glass  formerly  at  Lytescary,  and  now  at  3 
Portman  Square,  and  the  arms  of  Ash  occupy  the  fourth 
place  in  the  quarterly  shield  of  the  family. 

The  name  of  John  Lyte  occurs  from  time  to  time  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  that  of  a juror  on  inquisitions 
touching  the  property  of  his  neighbours.®®  In  1426,  he  was  a 
witness  to  the  charter  by  which  Robert  Veel  founded  and 
endowed  an  almshouse  at  Ilchester.  In  1429,  he  acquired 
from  Robert  Veel  and  John  Lane  a burgage,  not  built  upon, 
in  the  High  Street  of  Ilchester,  adjoining  the  almshouse  and 
opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  the  Dominican  Friars.’'® 
When,  in  1421,  he  presented  John  Bishop  to  the  perpetual 

(67) .  Wills  at  Somerset  House,  Lufifnam,  f.  78c?. 

(68) .  Fines  and  Amercements,  Somerset  and  Dorset,  Exchequer,  Q.  R.  377. 

(69) .  J nqumtiones  post  7norte'ni,  4 Hen.  V.  no.  28  ; 6 Hen.  VI.  no.  50  ; 8 

Hen.  VI.  no.  39  ; 19  Hen.  VI.  no.  31  ; 28  Hen.  VI  no.  26.  In  the 
last  three  of  these  he  is  styled  John  Lyte  the  elder. 

(70) .  Ilchester  Abashouse  Deeds,  pp.  116,  126 
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chantry  of  ‘Lytescary  alias  Tokeryscary,’  the  income  of  it 
was  so  small  that,  with  his  consent,  the  chaplain  obtained 
licence  from  Bishop  Bnbwith  to  hold,  with  it,  another  benefice 
in  the  same  diocese/^  Twelve  years  later,  he  presented 
another  chaplain,  named  John  Betty, after  which  there  is  no 
further  mention  of  the  chantry  in  the  episcopal  registers  at 
Wells.  Whether  the  slender  endowment  was  united  to  that  of 
some  neighbouring  chantry,  or  quietly  secularised  by  the 
patron,  does  not  appear.  The  chantry  of  Lytescary  is  not 
mentioned  among  those  which  were  suppressed  by  authority  of 
Parliament  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. Its 
origin  and  its  end  are  alike  unknown. 

In  1432,  J ohn  Lyte  conveyed  the  manor  of  Brixton  English, 
CO.  Devon,  and  certain  lands  there,  to  three  feoffees,  who 
reconveyed  them  to  him  and  Agnes  his  wife  in  tail.^^  Agnes 
Lyte’s  own  inheritance  consisted  of  five  messuages,  120  acres 
* of  land  and  2 acres  of  wood  at  Otterton,  W olshill  and  Budleigh, 
CO.  Devon,  presumably  the  property  of  her  father  J ohn  Aysshe, 
and  three  messuages,  forty  acres  of  land,  and  five  acres  of 
meadow,  in  Loders,  and  Loders  Lutton,  co.  Dorset,  presum- 
ably the  property  of  her  mother  Agnes  Marleburgh.^®  John 
Lyte  and  Agnes  his  wife  were  alive  as  late  as  the  year  1453, 
but  the  former  seems  to  have  died  soon  afterwards.  They 
had  at  least  two  sons  and  a daughter  : — 

Thomas,  successor  to  his  father. 

John,  mentioned  in  connexion  with  John  Lyte  the  elder,  in 
three  documents  between  the  years  1447  and  1450,  and 
described  in  two  of  them  as  his  son.^®  His  mother’s 
inheritance  in  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire  was  settled  on 
him  in  1453,  but  he  appears  to  have  died  without  issue,  as 

(71) .  Register  of  Bishop  Bubwith,  f.  17. 

(72) .  Register  of  Bishop  Stafford,  f.  9.3. 

(73) .  Somerset  Record  Society,  vol.  ii. 

(74) .  Red.  I.;  C.  P.  B. 

(75) .  Feet  of  Fines,  divers  counties,  31  Henry  VI. 

(76) .  C.P.B. 
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it  afterwards  passed  to  the  Lytes  of  Lytescary.  In  1464, 
Joan  late  the  wife  of  John  Lyte  presented  John  Skynner 
to  the  rectory  of  Hornblotton,  co.  Somerset, and  in  1468 
Thomas  Lyte,  esquire,  brought  an  action  in  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  against  John  Talbot  the  younger  of 
Botteley,  co.  Somerset,  gentleman,  and  Joan  his  wife, 
relict  of  John  Lyte  and  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
William  Wasyn  of  Bottele,  to  recover  a debt  of  10/.^^ 

Agnes,  married  to  Bichard  Page.  In  the  32nd  year  of 
Henry  VI.  Thomas  Horsey,  esquire,  confirmed  to  them  an 
annuity  for  their  lives  out  of  his  manor  of  Clifton,  granted 
to  them  by  Henry  Horsey,  esquire,  Tristram  Burnell, 
John  Lyte,  John  Wilhng,  clerk,  and  John  Byconnel.'*'^ 
In  the  pedigree  she  is  said  to  have  married  firstly 
‘Bichard  Page  of  the  Vies’  (Devizes)  and  secondly 
Sir  Philip  Morgan. 

Thomas  Lyte  was  during  his  father’s  lifetime  described 
sometimes  as  Thomas  Lyte  of  Okely  and  sometimes  as 
Thomas  Lyte,  gentleman.^®  Among  the  muniments  at  Lytes- 
cary in  the  time  of  Charles  1.  there  was  a document  of  the 
year  1439  described  as  “ the  Pope’s  Bull,  wherein  he  givethe 
full  remission  or  absolution  of  synnes  to  Thomas  Lyte  and 
Joan  his  wife.”®^  The  issue  of  this  bull  does  not  appear  to  be 
recorded  in  the  Papal  Regesta  at  the  Vatican,  but  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  it  was  a licence,  or  a pardon,  for  marriage 
Avlthin  the  then  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship,  natural  and 
spiritual.  The  date  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  a deed  by 
which  flolm  Lyte  appointed  Bobert  Walton  (or  Walters)  and 
Peter  Lyte  his  attorneys  to  deliver  seisin  of  certain  lands  in 
Draycot  to  his  son  Thomas  Lyte  and  Joan  his  wife,  probably 

(77) .  Weaver’s  Somerset  Incumbents,  p.  105. 

(78) .  De  Banco  Roll,  Hilary,  7 Edward  IV.  mm.  40,  256d  ; Patent  Roll,  11 

Edward  IV.  part  1.  m.  26. 

(79) .  C.P.B. 

(80 j.  Ped.  I.  ; C.P.B. 

(81).  C.P.B. 
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on  the  occasion  of  their  marriage,  in  order  to  secure  a jointure  to 
the  wif e.®^  Thomas  Lyte  and  J oan  his  wife  were  in  the  32nd 
year  of  Henry  VI.  the  grantees  of  lands  in  West  Marsh  by 
Yeovil,  Chilthorne  Domer,  Chilthorne  Vagge,  and  Stoke 
Denis,  from  Sir  Thomas  Courtenay,  Hugh  Courtenay,  and 
others  feoffees  of  Alice  Cokers,  wife  of  Nicholas  Cokers, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Fauconer.^^  This  Joan  is 
stated  in  the  pedigree  to  have  been  a daughter  of  — — Fitz- 
J ames  of  Redlynch,  and  the  arms  of  Lyte  impaling  those  of 
Fitz- James  occur  twice  in  the  ancient  glass  formerly  at 
Lytescary. 

Thomas  Lyte  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Priory  of 
Bruton,  apparently  as  bailiff,  and  in  the  22nd  year  of  Henry 
VI.  Richard  Glastonbury,  Prior  of  that  house,  granted  to 
him,  in  consideration  of  his  good  service,  a yearly  pension  of 
405.  out  of  the  manor  of  Charlton  Adam  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.^^  Thomas  Lyte  was  a juror  on  inquisitions  touching 
the  property  of  different  persons  in  Somerset  and  Dorset 
between  the  years  1450  and  1468  inclusive,  and  the  ordinary 
description  of  him  as  ‘ esquire  ’ in  those  subsequent  to  1458 
seem  to  show  that  by  that  date  at  any  rate  his  father  was 
dead.®^ 

From  his  cousin  Alice  Cokers,  widow,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  J ohn  F auconer,  Thomas  Lyte  acquired,  in  the  23rd  year  of 
Henry  VI.,  lands  in  Kingston  and  Yeovil  and  common  of  pas- 
ture in  Marsh,  and  he  appears  at  other  times  to  have  acquired 
lands  in  Babcary,  Taunton,  West  Bagborough,  and  other 
places  in  Somersetshire.®®  To  Thomas  Lyte  we  may  perhaps 
ascribe  the  erection  of  the  hall  at  Lytescary,  whose  handsome 

(82) .  Fed.  I.  ; C.P.B. 

(83) .  C.P.B. 

(84) .  Ibid. 

(85) .  Inquisitiones  post  mortem,  28  Hen.  VI.  no.  26  ; 35  Hen.  VI.  no.  16  ; 

36  Hen.  VI.  no.  38  ; 1 Edw.  IV.  nos.  25,  37  ; 5Edw.  IV.  nos.  8,  13  ; 

6 Edw.  IV.  no.  42. 

(86) .  C.P.B. 
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wooden  roof  seems  to  date  from  the  later  part  of  the  fifteenth 

century. 


In  1462,  ‘Thomas  Lyete  late  of  Lytescare,’  John  Mylbourn 
late  of  Hinton,  Isa])ella  Huntley  late  of  Nether  Attebarre 
(Adbear),  ‘Richard  Crystian,  late  of  Lytescare,’  yeoman,  and 
ten  otliers,  labourers  and  masons,  were  attached  in  the  court 
of  Common  Rleas  to  answer  Thomas  Swete  and  Richard 
Hatfield,  for  breaking  their  close  at  Nether  Attebarre.®^ 

(87).  Oe  Banco  Roll,  Michaelmas,  2 Edw.  TV.  m.  .376d. 
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Thomas  Lyte  was  succeeded  by  John  Lyte,  who  in  a deed 
of  the  year  1470  described  himself  as  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Lyte  son  and  heir  of  John  Lyte.^®  According  to  the  pedigree, 
he  married  a daughter  of  — — Fauntleroy  of  Marsh,  but  her 
Christian  name  is  not  given.  One  of  the  old  shields  in  stained 
glass  formerly  at  Lytescary  shows  the  arms  of  Lyte  impaling 
those  of  Fauntleroy.  John  Lyte  was  a juror  on  many  inqui- 
sitions in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  as  he  is 
generally  styled  ‘ esquire  ’ in  those  subsequent  to  1468 — ^the 
last  year  in  which  there  is  any  mention  of  his  father — -it  is 
probable  that  he  succeeded  in  that  year  or  the  next.®^  In  1480, 
John  Lyte,  esquire,  brought  a suit  against  John  Lygh  of 
Flamberston,  co.  Wilts,  gentleman,  and  Thomas  Bryce,  hus- 
bandman, for  entering  his  close  at  Kingston  Lacy,  co.  Dorset.^^ 
On  the  27th  of  October,  1498,  John  Lyte,  esquire,  executed 
three  conveyances.  By  the  first,  sealed  with  a seal  bearing  his 
initials  and  a shield  charged  with  a chevron  and  probably  three 
swans,  he  demised  to  Thomas  Lyte,  his  son  and  heir  apparent,  all 
his  lands  and  tenements  in  Draycot,  for  a term  of  eleven  years. 
By  the  second,  he  granted  to  the  same  Thomas  and  Margery 
his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Drew,  and  the  heirs  or  assigns  of 
Thomas,  all  his  lands  in  Overham,  Netherham  by  Langport, 
and  Chilton,  co.  Somerset.^^  By  the  third,  he  granted  to  the 
same  Thomas  and  Margery  ail  the  lands  and  tenements  which 
he  had  of  the  grant  of  John  Ilberd  at  Fulham,  co.  Middlesex. 
The  second  and  third  conveyances,  although  attested  by  some 
of  the  same  witnesses  as  the  first,  have  only  the  impression  of 
his  signet  with  the  device,  or  crest,  of  a swan  with  wings 

(88) .  Ped.  I. 

(89) .  Inquisitiones  post  mortem,  35  Hen.  VI.  no.  16  ; 1 Edw.  lY.  nos.  25,  37  ; 

6 Edw.  IV.  no.  42  ; 8 Edw,  IV.  no.  53  ; 9 & 10  Edw.  IV.  nos.  18,  30  ; 

11  Edw.  IV.  no.  64 ; 13  Edw.  IV.  nos.  3,  30  ; 18  Edw.  IV.  no.  46  ; 

19  Edw.  IV.  no.  36  ; 20  Edw.  I V.  no.  93. 

(90) .  De  Banco  RoU,  Michaelmas,  20  Edw.  IV.  m.  515. 

(91) .  Ped.  I. 

(92) .  Ihid. 
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expanded.  The  first  and  second  of  these  documents  have,  along 
with  all  the  other  muniments  of  Lytescary,  disappeared  since 
the  time  of  Charles  L;  the  third,  having  been  handed  over  on 
the  sale  of  the  Fulham  estate  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  British  Museum. 

The  next  mention  of  John  Lyte  is  in  a metrical  Life  of  St. 
Joseph  of  ArimathaBa,  the  patron  saint  of  Glastonbury,  which 
was  printed  by  Pynson  in  1520,  and  apparently  refers  to  cer- 
tain miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  1502  : — 

The  ix  day  of  Aprill,  John  Lyght,  gentylman, 
Dwellynge  besyde  Ilchester  at  Lyghtescare, 

His  wyfe  had  upon  her  a fever  quartayn. 

By  the  space  of  two  yere  vexed  gretly ; 

No  medycyne  nor  phisyke  that  coude  do  her  remedy; 
[She  prayed  to  Joseph  to  hele  her  of  her  payne] 

And  promysed  thyder  her  ofFrynge  devoutly 
Than  was  she  delyvered  of  her  dysease  certayne.” 

The  names  of  John  Lyte  and  Thomas  Lyte  occur  in  a list 
of  the  gentlemen  of  Somersetshire  compiled  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Henry  In  the  following  year,  John  Lyte,  late 

of  Lytescary,  esquire,  and  John  Michell,  late  of  East  Coker, 
gentleman,  were  sued  by  Richard  Wyche  of  Dorsetshire.^® 
The  former  must  have  died  soon  afterwards.  He  seems  to 
have  had  issue  : — 

Thomas,  his  successor. 

Richard,  mentioned  as  a juror  on  the  inquisition  taken  in 
1481  after  the  death  of  Richard  Gorges.^’'  He  may  have 
been  the  ancestor  of  the  Lytes  of  Easton  Percy,  co. 
Wilts,  whose  pedigree  begins  with  a Richard  Lyte,  and 
who  bore  the  same  aims  as  the  Lytes  of  Lytescary,  with 

(93).  Addl,  Charter,  5335. 

(94;.  Joseph  of  Arhnathie,  (ed.  Skeat)  p.  46. 

(95) .  Collinson’s  History  of  Somerset,  vol.  i.  p.  xi. 

(96) .  De  Banco  Roll,  Easter,  18  Hen.  VII.  m,  295c?. 

(97) .  Inquisitiones  post  mortem,  20  Edw.  IV.  no.  93. 
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a mullet  for  difference.  It  is  more  certain  that  he  had  a 
daughter  Joan,  who  married  firstly  William  Walton  of 
Barton,  co.  Somerset,  and  secondly,  as  his  fourth  wife. 
Sir  Nicholas  Wadham  of  Merifield,  whom  she  survived.^^ 
She  died  20  August,  1557.  The  Lyte  pedigree  gives  a 
dramng  of  her  monumental  brass  at  Ilford,  of  which  only 
a portion  of  the  inscription  is  now  remaining  there.^® 
The  arms  of  Wadham  impaling  those  of  Lyte  occupy  one 
of  the  shields  in  the  heraldic  glass  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  which  was  formerly  at  Lytescary. 

Edith,  mentioned  in  the  will  of  William  Adice,  Rector  of 
Charlton  Makerel,  dated  1497.^^®  She  married,  as  his 
second  wife,  John  Horsey  of  Martin,  co.  Wilts.^®^ 

Thomas  Lyte  of  Lytescary  succeeded  his  father  John  in 
or  before  April  1512,  for  in  that  month  he  took  possession  of 
some  land  at  Loders  Maltravers,  co.  Dorset,  which  he  claimed 
as  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  but  which  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  lord  of  the  manor,  asserted  to  have  been  held  at  his 
pleasure  only.^®^  Thomas  Lyte  appears  to  have  increased  his 
fortune  considerably  by  his  marriage  with  Margery  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Drew  of  Bridgwater,  whose  arms  are 
impaled  with  his  own,  and  also  quartered  with  those  of  Lyte, 
Draycot,  Blomvill  (?),  and  Ash,  in  the  heraldic  glass  formerly  at 
Lytescary.  He  bought  lands  at  Stockland  Gaunt,  Holford, 
and  Stogursey,  the  last  called  ^ Curwellesplace,’  and  he  took 
a lease  of  ^ Litill  Carye,’  which  appears  to  have  been  identical 
with  Tuckerscary.^*^^  In  his  time,  the  neighbouring  parsonage 
of  Limington  was  for  a while  occupied  by  Thomas  Wolsey, 
and  John  Aubrey,  writing  in  1680,  cites  his  cousin  [Henry] 
Lyte  of  Lytescary  in  support  of  a local  tradition  that  Sir 

(98) .  Ved.  I.  ; Somersetshire  Wills,  vol.  i.  pp.  49,  58. 

(99) .  Rogers’s  Memorials  of  the  West,  p.  161. 

(100) .  Wills  at  Somerset  House,  Horne,  f.  21. 

(101) .  Heralds’  Visitation,  Somerset. 

(102) .  De  Banco  Roll,  Trinity,  5 Henry  VIII.  m.  412. 

(103  ) C.  P.  B.  ; De  Banco  Roll,  Trinity,  15  Henry  VII.  m.  39. 
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Amias  Paulet  put  the  future  Cardinal  in  the  stocks  for  some 
dehaucherj.”^®^ 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  1286  William  le  Lyt  held  a quarter 
of  a knight’s  fee  under  Roger  de  Studecumb,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  successors  of  this  Roger  continued  to  be 
the  superior  lords  of  the  manor  of  Lytescary  iin.til  the  abolition 
of  feudal  tenures  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Lytes  were  supposed  to  render  some  nominal  service,  and 
as  their  neighbours  knew  that  they  did  not  hold  directly  of  the 
king,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  take  inquisitions  after  the 
deaths  of  successive  heads  of  the  family  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  ^ When,  however,  Thomas  Lyte  died  in 
February  1523,  in  possession  of  more  than  four  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Devon,  the  escheators  of  those 
counties  were  directed  to  ascertain  whether  any  profit  ought  to 
accrue  therefrom  to  the  Crown.  The  inquisitions  consequently 
taken  at  Yeovil,  at  Milton,  and  at  Exeter,  give  the  following 
particulars  of  his  landed  estate 

SOMERSET. 


The  Manor  of 


Place. 

Messu- 

ages. 

Acres 
of  land. 

Acjea 

of 

meadow. 

Lytescary  & 
Charlton 

1 

10 

300 

40 

Makerel 

Draycot 

... 

6 

200 

30 

High  Liam 

... 

7 

260 

26 

Milton 

Ruddimore 

l 

j 

2 

150 

10 

) 

1 , and 

Vcovllton 

1 

3 cot- 

120 

10 

tages 

(’liilton 

3 

100 

18 

Lytescary, 

and 

Acres 

Acres 

Superior 

of 

of 

lord. 

pasture. 

wood. 

300 

20 

j Leonard  Knoyle, 
\ esq. 

200 

f J ohn  F itz  J ames, 

i esq. 

250 

f The  Abbot  of 
\ Glastonbury. 

200 

r 

J?  ?? 

100 

} The  Earl  of  Derby. 

160 

V 

f Thomas  Stewkley, 
t esq. 

(104).  Letters  by  Eminent  Fersons,  vol.  ii.  p.  687. 
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Ilchester 

...  1 

) 

\ The  Abbot  of 
[ Miichelney. 

Montacute 

...  1 

i 

i . The  Abbot  of 
[ Montacute. 

Taunton 

...  1 

r The  Prior  of 
[ Taunton. 

Vale 

...  1 

. 1 

1 The  Earl  of 

[ N orthumberland. 

DORSET. 

Sherborne 

...  6 100 

30 

100  J 

f The  Bishop  of 
{ Salisbury. 

Nether 

Compton 

1 1 200 

20 

200  -j 

f The  Abbot  of 
[ Sherborne. 

Knightington  1 100 

16 

100 

??  » 

Loders 

...  2 200 

10 

140  j 

1 The  Earl  of 

[ Arundel. 

DEVON. 

> 

j 8,  and  4 

1 

r 

Otterton 

1 cottages,  . 
f and  3 ■ 

20 

200  . < 

1 The  Abbess  of 
j Syoii,'^®® 

j 

1 tofts 

1 

It  is  tolerably  clear,  bowever,  that  this  list  does  not  include 
all  the  lands  of  the  Lytes  of  Lytescary,  for  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  outlying-  property  in  Somerset  near  the  Qiiaiitock  Hills, 
or  of  the  estate  at  Brixton  English  in  Devonshire,  which 
Thomas  Lyte  had  settled  upon  his  son  John  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  in  1521 Leonard  Knoyle,  superior  lord  of  Lytes- 
cary, was  the  owner  of  Sandford  Orcas,  which,  like  that  place, 
had  successively  been  held  in  chief  by  Humphrey  the 
Chamberlain,  and  the  families  of  Oresciiilz  and  Gurney. 
The  nature  of  the  feudal  service  originally  due  was  no  longer 
known. 

Margery  Lyte  had  a considerable  jointure,  the  particulars 
of  which  need  not  be  enumerated  here.^®^  In  the  year  of  her 

(105) .  Inquisitiones  post  mortem^  15  Hen.  Vlll.  no.  46. 

(106) .  C.P.B. 

(107) .  Ihid. 
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husband’s  death,  she  was  assessed  for  taxation  at  Kingsdon,^®®, 
and  according  to  the  pedigree,  “ she  buylded  in  the  time  of  her 
widdohood  all  that  range  of  hujldyng  which  is  nowe  the  harne 
and  stable  at  Lytescary.”  It  is  probable,  however,  that  she 
ceased  to  live  in  her  son’s  house  after  her  marriage  to  a second 
husband,  Hugh  Tratter,  customer  of  Bridgewater,  in  1525d®^ 

By  Margery  his  wife,  Thomas  Lyte  had  issue  eight 
children  : — ■ 

John,  his  successor. 

William,  of  Lillesdon  {see  Appendix  III). 

William,  the  younger.  The  pedigree  states  that  he  “lived 
at  Sutton  Montacue  near  Cadbury  and  belonged  sometyme 
to  the  Lord  W.  Stourton.”  He  had  issue  a son  Charles, 
who  died  young,  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  Grace  was 
born  at  Puddimore  in  1540,  Anne  died  there  in  1542, 
Joan  married  firstly  Edmund  Midwinter  of  Barrow,  and 
secondly  John  Draper  of  Haselbury,  and  a fourth  married 

Lambert.^^*^  This  William  Lyte  seems  to  have  been 

concerned  in  a lawsuit  in  1542,  and  to  have  died  about 
1563.111 

Thomas  {see  Appendix  lY). 

Edmund,  “ chief  butler  of  the  port  and  haven  of  Bridge- 
water,  lived  at  Ubley  anno  2 Q.  Marie,  and  depended 
upon  Sir  William  Capell.”ii^  He  was  a party  to  some 
settlements  of  Sir  Giles  Capell’s  lands  in  Essex  in  1538 
and  1548.11^  In  1547,  he  bought  the  latten  vessels  of 
Woodham  Mortimer  church  for  Is.  He  is  described  as 
‘of  Bridgwater,  gentleman’  in  1558.ii^  He  had  issue 
a son  John,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  three  daughters — 

(108) .  Lay  Subsidies,  Somerset. 

(109) .  C.P.B. 

(110) .  Ped.  1. 

(111) .  De  Banco  Roll,  Easter,  34  Hen  Vlll.  m.  605  ; Chancery  Proceedings, 

Series  II,  bundle  3,  no.  38. 

(112) .  Ped.  I. 

(113) .  Addl.  Charters,  British  Museum,  6188,  6191. 

(114) .  De  Banco  Roll,  Michaelmas,  3 and  4 Philip  and  Mary,  m.  647. 
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Margaret  married  to  Richard  Verier,  Protesie  married  to 
— — Clauter  of  Mounton,  and  Anne  married  to  John 
W adham,  of  Lillesdon 

George,  “maried  in  the  He  of  Gersey  and  there  died 
without  issue.  He  depended  upon  the  Governor,  Sir 
Ames  Paulet,  who  allowed  him  a pention.”^^®  Adminis- 
tration of  his  property  was  granted,  in  November  1583, 
to  the  next  of  kin,  his  niece,  Bridget  Smyth  alias  Lyte, 
wife  of  W alter  Smyth.^^^ 

Anthony,  attached  to  the  royal  household.  In  1551,  he 
received  from  King  Edward  a grant  of  lands  in  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  upon  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Denys  and  Philip  his  son.^^^  In  1553,  he 
was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Tavistock.^^^ 
In  the  following  year,  he  received  from  Queen  Mary  a 
free  grant  of  a third  part  of  the  lands  at  Athelney,  co. 
Somerset,  of  which  John  Tynbery  died  seised,  together 
with  the  wardship  and  marriage  of  Henry  Tynbery,  the 
son  and  heir.^^®  In  the  5th  and  again  in  the  13th  year  of 
Elizabeth,  he  was  returned  as  receiving  20Z  a year  as 
“ one  of  Her  Majesty’s  gentlemen  ushers,  daily  waiters. 

He  served  the  office  of  Escheator  in  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  in  1571.^^^  He  married  Anne 
daughter  of  Thomas  Weldon,  cofferer  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  whom  he  had  issue  two  children,  Henry,  and  a 
daughter,  who  both  died  young.^^s  Anthony  Lyte  died  28 
January,  1580,  and  letters  of  administration  were  granted 
on  the  following  day  to  his  next  of  kin,  his  niece,  Bridget 

(115) .  Ped.  I. 

(116) .  lUd. 

(117) .  Administration  at  Somerset  House. 

(118) .  Patent  Roll,  5 Edward  VI.  part  2,  m.  14. 

(119) .  Return  oj  Members  of  Parliament. 

(120) .  Patent  Roll,  1 Mary,  part  1. 

(121) .  Certificates  of  Residence.  (P.R.O.) 

(122) ,  Escheators’  Accounts. 

(123) .  Ped.  I. 
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Smyth  alias  Lyte,  whose  husband,  Walter  Smyth,  took 
the  necessary  oaths  on  her  behalfd^^  The  pedigree  com- 
piled by  Thomas  Lyte  gives  a copy  of  Anthony  Lyte’s 
monumental  brass,  which  bore  the  following  inscription  : 

“ Harde  to  this  wall  lyeth  buryed  the  bodies  of  Anthony 
Lyte  esquire  and  Anne  his  wife,  which  Anthony  was  one 
of  the  fower  Gentlemen  Ushers  day  lie  waiters  unto  our 


most  Gracious  Soveraigne  Ladie  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
died  in  the  Lord  tlie  28  of  Januarie,  1579,  22  Elizabeth, 
unto  wliome  God  graunt  a joyful!  resurrection.” 

In  a marginal  note,  Thomas  Lyte  adds  : — 

“ Tills  monument  of  Anthony  Lyte  esquire  and  Anne  his 
wyfe  is  to  be  seene  in  the  chancell  of  the  Parish  Churche 
of  Green  which  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  a copper  plate 
fixed  in  the  wall,  as  I beheld  the  same  and  took  a 
transcri])t  of  it  in  the  yeer  of  our  Lord  1610.  He  was 


(124).  Admiuistration  at  Somerset  House. 
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tlie  6 brother,  as  appearetb  by  the  difFereii,ce  in  Ms  coat. 
He  had  a faire  house,  being  Ms  owne  inheritance,  adjoyn- 
ing  to  the  Court  at  Greenwich,  late  in  the  possession  of 
Henry  Howard,  Earle  of  Northampton.” 

Catherine,  married  John  Soper  of  Speckington.^^s 
John  Lyte  of  Lytescary,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  and  Mar- 
gery,^ was  born  in  1498.1^6  For  a time  he  studied  law,  as  we 
read  in  the  Common-Place  Hook  of  Ms  grandson 

John  Lyte  esquire  was  a student  of  the  Temple  in  London, 
who  was  putt  in  sute  by  the  sayd  house  for  xiiij.  li.  (?) 
videlizet  vjE  for  pensions  behynd  and  xls.  for  the 
forfeyture  of  the  fee  of  Steward  of  the  Kevells  anno  28 
Hen.  8.  as  yt  appearethe  by  a letter  sent  Mm  from  one 
Mr.  John  Mawdley,  Treasurer  there.” 

Mention  is  also  made  in  the  same  MS.  of 
“ Mr.  Maudley’s  letters  to  my  grandfather  of  his  amercements 
in  the  Myddle  Temple  for  pensions  and  the  office  of 
stewardship.” 

In  1521,  John  Lyte  married  Edith  daughter  of  John  Horsey 
of  Martin,  co.  Wilts,  who  paid  down  100  marks  and  undertook 
to  maintain  the  couple  for  five  years.  John  Horsey  also 
conveyed  -certain  tenements  to  Ms  son-in-law  in  consideration 
of  his  pains  and  expenses  in  matters  not  specified.^^^ 

The  pedigree  states  that  “the  said  John  Lyte  newe  buylt 
the  Hall  oriall,  the  2 great  portches,  the  closetts,  the 
kittchen,  and  divers  other  places  which  are  yet  extant,  with 
the  dayrie  house  and  the  chamber  over.” 

Architectural  evidence  shows  that  the  hall  at  Lytescary  is 
earlier  than  the  porch  and  the  room— doubtless  the  ^orialL 
above  mentioned— which  project  on  its  eastern  side.  The 
gable  of  the  porch  is  surmounted  by  a swan  bearing  the  Lyte 
sMeld,  that  of  the  other  projection  by  a griffin  bearing  the 

(126).  Ped.  I. 

(126) .  C.  P.  B. 

(127) .  Ihd.  I Star  Chamber  Proceediags,  Elizabeth,  bundle  H.  79,  no.  39. 
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Horsey  shield.  John  Lyte’s  handiwork  is  equally  visible  in 
the  southern  wing  of  the  house  where  he  inserted  new  windows 
and  remodelled  some  of  the  rooms.  The  ornate  bay  window 
on  that  side  shows  outside  the  arms  and  initials  of  John  and 
Edith  Lyte  with  the  date  1533,  and  the  shields  of  Lyte  and 
Horsey  alternate  on  the  plaster  ceiling  of  the  principal  room 
on  the  upper  floor. 

In  1537,  John  Lyte  served  the  office  of  Escheator  of  the 
King  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorset.^^^  In  May  of  that 
year,  he  incurred  a debt  of  40/.  to  Richard  Whiting,  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury.  One  quarter  of  this  he  paid  on  the  first  Friday 
in  1539,  in  the  lytyll  parler  uppon  the  righte  honde  withyn  the 
gret  hall  ” of  the  abbey,  just  after  the  Abbot  had  finished  his 
dinner,  and  while  his  gentlemen  and  servants  were  dining  in  the 
hall.  The  Abbot,  however,  being  anxious  to  have  the  rest  of 
the  money,  sued  him  before  the  justices  of  the  Common  Bench 
at  W estminster,  upon  his  bond  for  100  marks.  Part  of  the  sequel 
may  be  told  in  the  words  of  John  Watts,  one  of  the  monks  : — 

“The  said  John  Lyte  uppon  Saynt  Petterys  day  at  Myd- 
somer,  then  beyng  Sonday,  in  the  gardyng  ofi*  the  said 
Abbotte’s  att  Glastonbury,  whillis  highe  mas  was  syngyng, 
made  payment  unto  the  said  Abbott  of  30//.  yn  good 
aungell  noblis,  whiche  made  upp  the  said  40//.  And  then 
the  said  Abbott  delyveryd  the  said  30//.  to  me  the  said 
.lolm  Wattes,  and  att  that  tyme  askyd  of  the  said  Master 
Lyte  whether  he  wollyd  sett  upp  the  said  Abbotte’s  armys 
ill  his  newe  buldyng  that  he  hadde  made,  and  the  said 
Master  Lyte  aunswaryd  the  said  Abbott  that  he  wolde, 
and  so  att  that  tyme  the  said  Abbott  gave  unto  the  said 
Master  Lyte  8 aungell  noblis.” 

Lord  Stourton  and  others  who  were  Avalking  in  the  garden 
did  not  see  the  jiayment,  because  the  Abbot  “gote  hym  into  a 
erlier  of  bay  in  the  said  gayrdayng  and  ther  recevyd  his  money, 
and  very  glad  he  was  att  that  tyme  that  hit  was  payde  in  golde. 


(128).  Escheators’  Accounts. 
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for  the  schorte  tellyng,  as  also  he  wollyd  nott  by  his  wyll  have 
hit  sene  att  that  tyme.”  John  Lyte  of  course  asked  for  the 
return  of  his  bond,  but  as  the  Abbot  said  that  it  could  not  con- 
veniently be  found  at  the  moment,  and  promised  to  return  it  on 
a specified  day,  he  went  away,  satisfied  by  the  surcease  of  the 
suit  against  him. 

Before  the  date  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the  bond,  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  had  been  attainted,  and  hanged  on  the 
Tor,  and  the  king’s  agents  had  taken  possession  of  Glastonbury 
Abbey  and  all  its  contents.  Among  the  muniments  were 
found  several  bonds  of  John  Lyte,  and  he  was  put  to 
considerable  trouble  to  resist  claims  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown.  John  Wattes,  however,  and  others,  gave  evidence  as 
to  his  payment  of  the  30/,  and  he  was  able  to  produce  ‘ tallies’ 
proving  the  delivery  of  30  quarters  of  wheat,  at  lOJ.  a bushel, 
to  ensure  which  he  had  entered  into  bonds  to  the  Abbot.^^^ 

Considering  the  fate  which  so  soon  overtook  Bichard  Whiting, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  John  Lyte  set  up  the  arms  of  that 
unfortunate  Abbot  in  his  new  building  at  Lytescary.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  caused  a good  deal  of  heraldic  glass 
to  be  made  for  it,  which  after  some  vicissitudes  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  lineal  representative.  Most  of  the  shields  are 
those  of  different  members  of  the  Lyte  family  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  arms  of  their  respec- 
tive  wives  impaled.  Gules  is  generally  represented  by  ruby 
glass.  Two  of  the  shields — those  of  Horsey  impahng  Hussey, 
and  Lyte  impaling  Horsey— are  surrounded  by  rich  borders  of 
oak-leaves,  and  some  others  are  also  within  circles.  The 
remainder  are  in  rectangular  panels,  measuring  about  12  inches 
by  13,  and  containing  below  the  names  of  the  different  families 
whose  arnis  are  represented.  Inasmuch  as  several  of  the  shields 
commemorate  alliances  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  pedigree, 

(129).  Augmentation  Office,  Miscellaneous  Books,  vol.  xxii.  ff.  13 — 17. 

Common  Roll,  Easter,  31  Henry  VIII.  mm.  115—157  ; De  Banco 

Roll,  Hilary,  33  Henry  VIII.  mm.  469 — 479. 
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it  appears  that  John  Lyte  must  have  known  some  facts  about 
the  history  of  his  family  which  were  not  known  to  his  grand- 
son, the  genealogist.  (^See  Appendix  1.)  The  reciuTence  of 
certain  shields  in  duplicate  and  even  in  triplicate  shows  that  the 
painted  glass  was  distributed  in  different  windows  at  Lytescary. 
Some  was  in  the  bay  window  of  the  parloiir.^^®  That  which 
was  in  the  ‘chappie  chamber’  Avas,  in  or  about  1631,  removed 
into  the  chapel  by  Thomas  Lyte,  together  with  a very  curious 
painting  of  which  a copy  is  given  in  the  pedigree.  It  represents 
a man  and  a woman,  both  almost  naked,  each  kneeling  upon  a 


scull,  and  looking  towards  the  sun.  Upon  a scroll  there  is  the 
legend  : — Domine  accipe  pauperes  spiritu,  and  aroimd  the  whole 
picture  there  is  the  inscription  : — 

“ Orate  pro  bono  statu  Job  annis  Lyte  et  Edithce  uxoris  ejus'^ 
The  picture  has  disappeared  since  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
and  we  have  also  to  deplore  the  loss  of 

“ DiA'ers  noble  and  gentle  mens  letters  directed  to  J ohn 
Lyte  and  Henry  Lyte  uppon  divers  occasions.” 

“ Princes  and  nol)lemens  letters  directed  to  John  Lyte, 
esquire.” 

“ Item  anotlier  roll  of  noble  and  gentlemens  letters.” 

“ Divers  nol)le  men  and  g^entlemens  letters  Avritten  to  John 
Lyte  and  Ilenrye  Lyte.” 

(130).  Ped.  I.  ; Addl.  MS.  (British  Museum)  33822,  f.  263. 
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“ Divers  letters  from  my  great  uncles  to  their  brother 
John  Lyte.” 

Skollers  letters  from  Oxford  to  their  father  John  Lyte.”^^^ 
John  Lyte  was  Escheator  of  the  king  in  Somerset  and  Dorset 
for  the  second  time  in  1547,^^^  and  it  was  possibly  in  connexion 
with  that  office  that  he  and  his  brother  William  entered  into  a 
bond  for  the  payment  of  240/.  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.^^^ 
His  grandson  says  of  him  : — 

“ At  the  commotion  in  the  W est,  anno  3 Edward  the  6,  he 
was  Captaine  of  the  trained  bandes  (then  called  the  White 
Coates)  and  joyned  with  Sir  Hugh  Paulet,  Sir  Thomas 
Speake  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  countrie  in  suppressing 
the  Western  Rebels,  who  came  soe  farr  as  Kingweston  near 
Charlton,  and  were  there  overthrowne  by  the  power  of  the 
countie,  a great  number  of  them  slaine,  and  as  many  put  to 
execution  by  the  Knight  Marshall.”^^^ 

Elsewhere,  in  a note  of  the  boundaries  of  the  manors  of 
Lytescary  and  Tuckscary,  then  practically  united,  Thomas 
Lyte  says: — - 

“ At  the  upper  end  of  20  acres,  at  the  verye  corner  next 
Charlton,  even  without  the  ditch,  there  stood  an  elme  which 
was  sett  there  by  my  grandfather,  John  Lyte,  as  a bound 
tree  betwixt  the  sayd  manors,  which  tree  at  the  commotion 
tyme,  anno  3 Edward  6,  was  able  to  beare  a man,  as  my 
father  hath  often  told  me  that  on  of  his  father’s  men  helpe[d] 
him  upp  to  see  the  skirmishe  in  Kingweston  Lease,  which 
tree  was  blowne  downe  in  my  tyme  by  a tempest.”^^^ 

In  1553,  John  Lyte  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
who  were  directed  to  make  enquiry  concerning  the  lands  of  the 
dissolved  monasteries  in  the  county  of  SomersetJ^®  At 

(131) .  C.P.B. 

(132) .  Esclieators’  Accounts. 

(133) .  Close  Koll,  1 Edw.  VI.  part  4. 

(134) .  Ped.  II. 

(135) .  C.P.B. 

(136) .  Patent  Roll,  1 Mary,  part  1. 
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different  times  in  tlie  course  of  his  life,  he  was  appointed 
overseer  of  the  wills  of  Henry  Strode,  John  Grilhert,  and 
John  Comptond^^  Although  he  himself  eventually  died  intes- 
tate, there  is  an  analysis  by  his  grandson  of : — 

“A  will  made  by  John  Lyte,  esquire,  written  with  his 
owne  hand  anno  38  Hen.  8,  1546,  wherin  amongst  divers 
other  legasyes  he  bequevethe  to  his  sonne  Henry e his  best 
gowne,  his  best  coate  of  blacke  velvet,  his  best  dublett,  his 
best  hose,  his  best  capp,  his  sourd  and  dagger,  and  all  his 
abilaments  of  warr,  and  likewise  6 oxen,  6 kyne,  a salt  cf 
silver,  6 spoons  of  silver,  an  ale  cupp  and  a wyne  cupp  of 

, silver,  2 fether  bedes  perfourmd,  2 mattresses  perfourmd 
with  pyllowes,  boulsters,  blanketts,  sheetes  and  coverletts, 
etc.  with  manye  other  things  of  ploughe  harnesse,  pewter 
and  brasse,  etc. ; likewise  he  bequethed  to  his  eldest  sonne 
Henrye,  challis  with  all  the  ornaments  of  his  chappie. 
Concerning  the  first  wife  of  John  Lyte,  the  pedigree  states 
that 

The  saide  Edyth,  haveinge  lived  with  her  husband  a most 
godlie  and  vertuous  lyfe  by  the  space  of  35  years,  died  in  the 
Lord  the  29  day  of  August  1556,  anno  4 Queene  Marie,  and 
was  buried  in  the  North  He  at  Charlton  Makerell,  founded 
by  William  Lyte,  Sergeant  at  Lawe.”^^^ 

In  or  about  the  year  1558,  John  Lyte  married  a second  wife, 

Joan  relict  of Young  of  Trent.  With  her  “he  had 

4 skore  pound  a yeere  besydes  other  welthe,”  and  he  appears 
to  have  established  his  residence  at  Sherborne.^^®  According 
to  some  articles  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  dated  January  14, 
in  the  folloAving  year,  he  gave  up  a considerable  part  of  the 
house  and  demesnes  of  Lytescary  to  his  son  Henry,  who  was 
to  })ay  Aveekly  to  him  at  Sherborne  Hvo  bushels  of  wheat  and 
two  of  dredge  malt. 

(137) .  Somersetshire  Wills,  vol.  i.  pp.  45,  65 ; vol.  v.  p.  104. 

(138) .  C.  P.  B. 

(1.39).  Fed.  II. 

(140).  C.  P.  B. 
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“Item  in  the  same  note  he  deliverethe  upp  to.  his  sonne 
Henry  a silver  salt,  9 slippe  spoones  of  silver,  a white  boule, 
and  2 little  garnishe  cnppes  of  silver  with  their  covers. 

“ Item  the  sayd  Henry  to  have  all  the  chappie  stnffe  in  his 
custodie,  that  is  to  say  vestments,  aulter  cloathes  and  challis 
with  the  cruettes.  Divers  of  these  thinges  were  delivered 
conditionallye  that  if  J oane  the  wyfe  of  the  said  J ohn  dyed 
before  liim,  or  that  Sherbourne  were  visited  with  the  plauge, 
or  that  he  could  not  have  his  healthe  there,  that  then  the 
saide  John  Lyte  was  to  resume  all  into  his  handes  againe.”^^^ 
John  Lyte  appears  to  have  improved  his  estate  very  con- 
siderably during  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  administration. 
Although  he  sold  his  grandfather’s  property  at  Fulham,  his 
father’s  property  at  Taunton  and  Stogursey,  and  the  old 
inheritance  of  his  family  at  Loders,  he  enlarged  and  beautified 
his  house  at  Lytescary,  and  he  acquired  the  fee  simple  of 
several  adjoining  farms  of  which  he  and  his  father  had  been 
tenants.  In  the  26th  year  of  Henry  VI 11.  he  bought  from 
Wilham  Hartgill  of  Culmington  certain  lands  and  tenements 
within  the  manors  and  fields  of  Lytescary  and  Tuckscary.^^^  In 
1540,  he  finally  acquired  from  Richard  Zouche,  son  and  heir 
apparent  to  Lord  Zouche,  Ms  lands  and  tenements  called 
Lanchers  and  Clearkes,  comprising  200  acres  of  land,  30  of 
meadow,  24  of  pasture,  and  4 of  wood,  in  Charlton  Makerel 
and  Charlton  Adam.^^^  In  the  same  year,  moreover,  he  bought 
from  Sir  John  St.  Lo,  the  manor  of  Tuckscary  with  the 
appurtenances  in  the  towns  and  fields  of  Tuckscary,  Lytescary, 
Charlton  Makerel  and  Charlton  Adam,  and  10  messuages, 
4 tofts,  6 gardens,  140  acres  of  land,  40  of  meadow,  400  of 
pasture,  and  100  of  moor,  and  405.  yearly  rent.^^^  When,  in 
the  34th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  bought  certain  lands  at  But- 

(141) .  C.  P.  B. 

(142) .  Ihid. 

(143) .  Ihid;  Feet  of  Fines,  Somerset,  Easter,  32  Hen.  VIII. 

(144) .  Ibid  ; Feet  of  Fines,  Somerset,  Trinity,  32  Hen.  VIII. 
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leigh  and  Babcarj,  from  Jobn  Fulbrooke,  gentleman,  be 
stipulated  for  tbe  right  to  buj  at  seventeen  years’  purchase 
any  other  lands  in  Somersetshire  which  the  vendor  might  at 
any  subsequent  time  desire  to  selld^®  Yet,  after  thus  consoli- 
dating his  property  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lytes- 
cary,  he  proceeded  gradually  to  sell  much  more  land  than  he 
had  bought.  He  not  only  re-sold  property  which  he  had 
himself  acquired  in  Chilthorne  Domer,  East  Coker,  Hardington, 
Butleigh  and  Babcary,  but  also  alienated  a considerable  part 
of  the  ancient  possessions  of  his  family.  Brixton  English — 
seemingly  the  most  valuable  of  all — was  sold  to  John  Copleston 
in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  YI.  and  the  money  received  for 
it  and  for  other  estates  was  not  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
land  elsewhere. There  is  a note  by  his  grandson  : — 

“ John  Lyte,  esquire,  his  chayne  of  golde  was  worthe  40  li, 

he  had  likewise  a fayre  bason  and  a yure  and  muche  other 

plate.”i4^ 

John  Lyte  died  in  London  on  July  28,  1566,  and  was  buried 
two  days  later  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph  without  Alders- 
gate.^^®  Inasmuch  as  he  had  alienated  all  his  lands  in  Devon- 
shire and  Dorsetshire,  no  inquisition  was  taken  in  either  of 
those  counties.  The  inquisition  taken  at  Ilchester  shows  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  manors  of  Lytescary, 
Tuckscary,  and  Mudford,  under  Edward  Knoyle,  John  Horsey, 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  respectively,  and  lands  and  tenements 
therein  and  at  Yale,  Ilchester,  Milton  Puddimore,  Yeovilton, 
and  C/hilton,  the  acreage  of  which  is  not  given.^^^  The  will 
wlilcli  he  liad  made  in  1546  was  never  proved,  but,  six  years 
after  his  deatli,  letters  of  administration  were  issued  to  his 
relict  Joan,  wlio  had  in  the  meanwhile  married  a third 
Imsband Philippes.^®®  His  children,  all  born  of  his  first 

(145) .  C.P.B. 

(146) .  Ibid. 

(147) .  Ibid.  ’ ; . ' . 

(148) .  Ibid.  ; Ped.  II.  ' 

(149) .  Inquisitiones  pout  mortem,  11  Eliz.  no.  132  ; 15  Eliz.  no.  153. 

(150) .  Administration  at  Somerset  House.  . . 
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wife,  Edith  Horsey,  were 

Bartholomew,  died  young. 

Henry,  his  successor. 

Bartholomew,  tenant  for  a time  of  certain  lands  in  Tucks- 
cary.^®^  In  1559,  having  “in  lyvelode  10/.,”  he  was  in 
command  of  a hundred  footmen  under  Humphrey  W orth.^^^ 
He  died  of  pleurisy  in  1561,  having  had  issue  by  Joan  his 

wife,  daughter  of Slape  of  Salisbury,  two  daughters, 

Agnes  married  to  Thomas  Dade  of  Salisbury,  and  Magda- 
len, married  in  1582  to  Henry  Mere  of  Sherborne.^®^ 

John.  {^See  Appendix  V.) 

Peter,  died  young. 

Edward,  died  without  issue. 

Mary,  married  Richard  Hody  of  Nethway,  co.  Devon.^®® 

Edith,  married  Francis  Bourne  of  Writhhngton,  gentleman 
usher  to  Grilbert  Bourne,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  W ells.^®® 

Grace,  married  firstly  Henry  Strode  of  Parnham,  secondly 
Barnabas  Leigh  of  Stoke  under  Hamdon  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  thirdly  John  Bailey. 

Alice,  married  John  St.  Aubyn  of  Alfoxton,  who  had  been 
her  father’s  ward.^®^ 

Dorothy,  married  Anthony  Ashley  of  Damerham,  co. 
Wilts. Certain  lands  in  Sussex  were  settled  upon  her.^^^ 
The  arms  of  Ashley  impaling  those  of  Lyte,  with  the 
inscription  “ Insignia  Lyte  de  Lytescary  in  comitatu 
Somerset  ” are,  or  were,  to  be  seen  on  a chimney-piece  at 
the  Priory,  Dorchester.^®^ 

(151) .  Ped.  II.  ; Star  Chamber  Proceedings,  Elizabeth,  bundle  H.  79,  no.  39. 

(152) .  C.P.B. 

(153) .  Green’s  Somerset  and  the  Armada,  p.  8. 

(154) .  Ped.  II.  ; Heralds’  Visitation,  Dorset. 

(155) .  Ped.  II.  ; Heralds’  Visitations,  Somerset,  Dorset. 

(156) .  Ped.  II.  ; Somersetshire  Wills,  vol.  i.  p.  29  ; Heralds’  Visitation, 

Somerset. 

(157) .  Ped.  II.  ; Somersetshire  Wills,  vol.  i.  p 65* 
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Henry  Lyte  of  Ljtescarj,  eldest  surviving  son  of  John, 
was  born  about  the  year  1529,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  he  took  a degree.  Antony  W ood,  writing 
in  the  next  century,  says  that,  after  leaving  the  University,  “he 
travelled  into  foreign  countries,”  and  became  “ a most  excellent 
scholar  in  several  sorts  of  learning.”^®^  His  son  records  of  him 
that  he  “was  admitted  of  Clylfordes  Inne.”^®^  He  is  chiefly 
to  he  remembered  on  account  of  his  translation  of  the  Cruyde- 
boeck,  or  Herbal^  of  Remhert  Dodoens,  of  which  the  first  edition 
was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1554,  and  the  second  in  1563. 
A translation  from  Low  Dutch  into  French  was  issued  by 
Charles  de  I’Escuse  in  1557,  and  Henry  Lyte’s  first  work 
appears  to  have  been  to  make  numerous  corrections  in  French 
in  the  margin  of  a copy  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  also  collated  it  throughout  with  the  Herbal  of  Dr.  William 
Turner,  Dean  of  Wells,  and  added  various  notes  in  Latin  and 
in  English,  derived  sometimes  from  other  books,  and  sometimes 
from  his  own  observations,  as  when  he  mentions  that  the  white 
Solomon’s  Seal  “growithe  very  plentifully  at  Haredge  Wood 
by  Ashewik  in  the  fosse  way  beyonde  Shepton  Mallett  in  Somer- 
set t.”  Eventually  he  translated  the  whole  work  into  his  native 
language,  and  added  on  the  title  page  of  his  copy  of  the  French 
version  above  mentioned  : — “ Henry  Lyte  taught  me  to  speake 
English.”  In  order  to  get  the  use  of  the  woodcuts  which  had 
appeared  in  both  the  Low  Dutch  and  French  versions,  he  caused 
his  work  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp. 

The  first  edition  has  the  following  title  : — 

“ A nicioc  Herball  or  Historic  of  Plantes  ....  Jirst  set  foorth 
in  the  Doutche  or  Almaiyne  tongue  by  that  learned  D.  Rembert 
Dodoens^  Physition  to  the  Emperour^  and  now  Jirst  translated  out 
of  French  into  English  by  Henry  Lyte,  esquyer.  At  London  by 
me  Gerard  Dewes,  dwelling  in  Pawles  Churchyarde  at  the  signe 
of  the  Swanne,  157 8 f 

(162) .  Athena  Oxoniensea^  (ed.  1813)  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

(163) .  C.P.B. 
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The  colophon  is 

‘‘  Imprinted  at  Antwerpe  by  me  Henry  Loe,  booke- 
printer.” 

This  edition  is  a handsome  folio  volume  of  779  pages 
mostly  printed  in  black  letter,  and  illustrated  by  870  effective 
woodcuts,  of  which  about  30  were  original.  On  the  back  of 
the  title-page  is  a large  cut  of  the  translator’s  arms,  a chevron 


between  three  swans,  with  richly  mantled  helmet  and  crest 
above,  a swan  with  wings  extended  standing  on  a trumpet. 
The  motto,  containing  an  obvious  pim  on  the  surname  of 
Lyte  is  : — Loetitia  et  spe  immortalitatis . A punning  Latin 
couplet  thus  describes  the  crest 

“ Tortilis  hie  lituiis,  niveusque  olor  arguit  in  te, 

Leite,  animum  niveum,  pectus  et  intrepidumf 
Which  may  thus  be  rendered  : — 

This  crooked  clarion  and  this  swan’s  white  crest 
Show  a pure  mind  and  firm,  intrepid  breast. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  an  English  couplet  : — 
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“ Lyke  as  the  swan  doth  chant  his  tunes  in  sign  of  joyful  minde, 
So  Lyte  by  learning  shows  himself  to  prince  and  country 
kind.” 

In  connexion  with  this  title-page,  there  are  the  two 
following  entries  in  Thomas  Lyte’s  list  of  the  manuscripts 
at  Lytescary  : — 

“ Chappie’s  devise  upon  the  swan  of  Lytescarye  and 
other  matters  concerning  Lyte’s  Herball.” 

“ A wri tinge  from  Robert  Cooke,  esquire,  then  Claren- 
cieux  King  of  Armes  of  the  Southe,  East  and  West  parties 
of  England  from  the  river  of  Trent  southward,  wherby 
he  dothe  authorize  Henrye  Lyte  of  Lytes  Carye,  esquire, 
to  take  unto  him  and  to  his  heires  for  ever  as  an  addition 
to  his  antient  coate  of  armes  a swan  volant  silver  uppon  a 
trumpet  gold,  for  his  crest  or  cognisance,  given  under  the 
seale  of  his  office,  the  24  of  June,  anno  domini  1579,  and  in 
the  21  yeere  of  Queen  Elizab.”^®^ 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  date  of  Cooke’s  licence  is 
later  than  that  at  which  Henry  Lyte  bore  the  crest  therein 
assigned  to  him.  The  crest  of  a demi-swan  argent^  wings 
expanded  gulcs^  in  front  of  a plume  of  three  feathers,  the 
middle  one  of  the  first,  the  other  two  of  the  second,  which  is 
given  in  a MS.  at  the  Heralds’  College  and  elsewhere,^®®  is 
not  known  to  have  been  actually  borne  by  any  of  the  Lytes 
of  Lytescary. 

The  second  page  of  Lyte’s  Herbal  begins  with  a long 
dedication  of  the  translation  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  “ from 
my  poore  house  at  I^ytescarie  within  your  Majesties  countie 
of  Somerset,  the  first  day  of  Januarie,  mdlxxviii.”  This 
is  followed  by  an  introduction  addressed  “To  the  friendly 
and  indifferent  reader.”  After  this,  come  commendatory  poems 
in  Latin  by  W.  R.,  by  Thomas  Newton  of  Cheshire,  and 
by  .John  Harding,  and  in  English  by  W.  Clowes  who  says 


(164) .  C.P.B. 

(165) .  ‘ 2nd  G.  13.’  f.  30  ; Burke’s  General  Armory. 
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that  “ Lyte  whose  toyle  hath  not  bene  light  . . . ' . deserves 
no  light  regarde  of  us,  but  thankes  and  thankes  agayne.” 
There  is  also  a portrait  of  Dodoens,  whose  name  was  Latinised 
into  Dodongeus.  The  translation  was-  warmly  approved  by 
the  original  author,  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  he 

“did  seiide  additions  store, 
For  to  augment  Lyte’s  travell  past  before.” 

The  translator  seems  to  have  added  little  to  the  text  except 
some  few  allusions  to  gardens  in  England,  but  the  book  was 
much  better  than  any  on  the  subject  that  had  yet  appeared 
in  this  country,  and  it  obtained  a wide  popularity.  A new 
edition,  printed  in  England,  without  any  woodcuts,  was  issued 
in  1586,  in  4to.  or  more  strictly  in  square  8vo.,  and  another  in 
1595,  in  the  same  size.  A folio  edition,  also  without  woodcuts, 
was  published  in  1619.  Editions  said  to  have  been  published  in 
1589,  1600,  and  1678,  are  probably  apocryphal,  or  mere  re- 
issues of  older  ones  with  fresh  title-pages.  There  is,  however, 
an  epitome  by  W.  Ram,  bearing  date  1606.  Quotations  from 
Lyte' S'  Herbal^  as  the  book  came  to  be  called,  are  to  be  found 
even  in  modern  books  on  botany. 

John  Aubrey,  writing  in  the  later  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  states  that  Henry  Lyte  “ had  a pretty  good  collection 
of  plants  for  that  age,  some  few  whereof  are  yet  alive.” 
No  traces  of  the  botanical  garden  now  remain  at  Lytescary,^®® 
but  'there  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Lyte,  Henry  Lyte’s 
son  and  successor,  a list  ■ of  “ divers  sorts  of  frute  growing  at 
Lytescary,  anno  do  [mini]  1618”  : — 

“ Apples,  3 skore  severall  sortes. 

Peares  and  Wardens,  44  sorts. 

Plummes,  15  divers  kynds. 

Grapes,  3 severall  sortes. 

Cherries,  1. 

Wallnuts,  3. 

Peaches,  L 

(166).  Somerset  Archaeological  Society’s  Proceedings,  vol.  ix.  p.  28. 
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The  Almond  tree. 

The  Figge  tree. 

The  Quines  tree. 

The  Barbary  tree. 

The  Cornishe  berrie. 

The  Philbert  trees. 

The  black  Bulleis. 

The  Sloe.” 

Particulars  are  also  given  of  more  than  ninety  trees  of 
“ sundrie  sorts  of  peats  growinge  at  Lytescarye,”  in  the  same 
year,  a few  of  which  may  be  here  enumerated  : — “ the  Antick 
Pear,”  “the  round  greene  Pear,”  “the  hundred  pound  Pear,” 
“the  Capon  Pear,”  “the  Suger  Pear,”  “the  Ruddick  Pear,” 
“the  Russett  Sweatter,”  “the  Orrenge  Peare,”  “the  Warden 
tree,”  “Pear  Pimpe,”  “the  Chesil  or  Pear  Nought,”  “the 
Bishopp’s  Censor,”  “the  Weeten  Peare,”  “the  great  Kentishe 
Pear,”  “ the  Norwich  Pear,”  “ the  Winsor  Pear,”  “ Pear 
Bell,”  “ Pear  Laurence,”  “ Pear  Marwood,”  “ the  Red 
Genett,”  “the  Catherin  Pear,”  “the  Bartholomew  Pear,” 
“the  Cary  Bridge  Pear,”  “the  Somerton  Pear,  an  excellent 
pear,  ripe  before  Kingsdon’s  feast,”  and  “ a young  tree  that 
bears  about  our  feast  Sunday.”^®^ 

Some  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  English  edition 
of  the  Herbal,  Henry  Lyte  wrote  a small  book  entitled  : — 

“ The  Light  of  Britayne,  a Recorde  of  the  honorable 
Originall  and  Antiquitie  of  Britaine.  At  London.  Printed 
Anno  Domini,  1858.” 

It  consists  of  only  26  small  octavo  pages,  one  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  another  by  a 
cut  of  the  writer’s  crest,  with  two  mottoes  : — “ Letus  Carioe 
Cygnns,''  and  Anna,  rirurnque  canoP  The  object  of  the 
book  is  to  show,  by  comparison  of  proper  names,  that  the 

(167).  These  notes  on  fruit-trees  are  at  the  end  of  the  annotated  copy  of  the 
French  version  of  Dodoens’s  Iterhal  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
belonged  successively  to  Henry  Lyte  and  Thomas  Lyte. 
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British  were  descended  from  the  Trojans,  and  it  ends  with 
“ A Catalogue  or  Register  of  auncient  Princes,  noble  men  and 
gentlemen  of  Britayne  ” whose  names  resembled  those  of 
places  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  The  beginning  of  the 
dedication  is  a fair  sample  of  the  composition 

“To  the  most  high  and  mightie  Princesse,  Elizabeth  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  Queene  of  England,  Fraunce  and 
Ireland,  defendresse  of  the  true,  auncient  Catholique,  and 
Apostolique  faith,  &c. 

Most  dread  soveraigne  Ladie  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of 
God:  The  Phoenix  of  the  worlde:  The  Angell  of  Englande: 
The  bright  Britona  of  Britayne:  even  Britomartis  President 
of  Britaine:  The  chast  Diana  of  Calydonia  Sylva  Britannias, 
terror  sylvestribus  apris:  The  most  noble  Lyonesse  Atalanta: 
that  keepeth  Calydonia  Sylva  Britanniae  from  Romish 
wolves  and  foxes:  And  from  the  Antichristian  wilde  Boare 
figured  by  the  wilde  Boare  of  Calydon  that  was  chased: 
hunted : and  firste  wounded  by  the  chaste  Maiden  Atalanta,  a 
figure  (as  I take  it)  of  your  majestie  that  hath  wounded  the 
wilde  Boare,  that  raunged  over  all  Calydonia  Sylva  Britannia©, 
and  spoiled  the  principall  branches  of  the  fruitfull  vines  of 
Calydonia  Sylva:  and  the  fruitfull  trees  of  JEtolia,  even  at 
Parthaon  the  principall  towne  of  ^tolia  now  called  Atholl, 
in  Britannia  secunda.” 

Henry  Lyte  presented  The  Light  of  Britayne  to  Queen 
Ehzabeth  on  the  day  on  which  she  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul’s 
to  return  thanks  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
One  copy  at  least  of  the  original  edition  must  have  been  in 
existence  in  1814,  when  Richard  and  Arthur  Taylor  printed 
a facsimile  of  this  literary  curiosity,  the  impression  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  copies  on  small  paper,  twenty-six 

(168).  Nichols’s  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  539  ; Notes  and 
Queries,  1st  Series,  vol.  vii.  p.  569.  See  also  the  Preface  to  The  Light 
of  Britayne. 


New  Series,  Vol  XVIIL,  1892,  Part  11. 
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on  large  paper,  and  two  on  yellum.^®^ 

In  1592,  Henrj  Lyte  wrote  two  small  treatises  very  much 
in  the  style  of  The  Light  of  Britayne.  They  are  styled 
respectively:^ — 

“ Records  of  the  true  origin  of  the  noble  Britons  that  sprang  of 
the  remains  of  the  Trojans  taken  out  of  oblivious  treasured 

“ The  mystical  oxon  of  Oxenford,  alias  a true  and  most  ancient 
record  of  the  original  of  Oxford  and  all  Britain^  or  rather  thus 
certain  brief  conjectural  notes  touching  the  original  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  also  of  all  Britain  called  Albania  and 
Caledonia  Silva f 


The  originals,  very  beautifully  written,  with  some  words  in 
red  ink  and  others  scored  with  it,  were  at  one  time  in  the 
library  of  Miles  Windsore,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
a zealous  assertor  of  the  antiquity  of  Oxford.  After  his  death, 
they  passed  to  Bryan  Twyne,  a better-known  antiquary  of  the 
same  school,  and  they  were  bound  up  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  manuscript  collections,  which,  on  his  death  in  1644,  were 
placed  in  the  Archives  of  the  University,  where  they  still 
remain.^^®  Antony  Wood,  who  perused  them  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  takes  a charitable  view  when  he  observes  that  they 
contain  many  pretty  fancies  which  may  be  of  some  use,  as 
occasion  may  serve,  by  way  of  reply  for  Oxon  against  the 

(169) .  One  of  these  two  copies  on  vellum  is  in  the  British  Museum:  the 

other,  formerly  in  the  library  of  J.  W.  K.  Eyton,  is  now  in  my 
possession.  There  is  a minute  typographical  diflFerence  between 
them  and  the  copies  printed  on  paper  in  that  the  words  poXiara 
Ta%  fx€fx(ipdva^  from  St.  Paul,  applied  to  the  copies  printed  on 
vellum  are  not  given  in  those  two  copies. 

(170) .  Lowndes  describes  these  two  MSS.  as  being  in  the  University  Library, 

and  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt  goes  further  into  error  by  describing  them 
as  being  at  University  College,  Oxford. 
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far-fetched  antiquities  of  Cambridge.”^^^ 

Henrj  Lyte  was  apparently  so  imbued  with  the  fabulous 
tales  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  so  proud  of  his  own 
etymological  discoveries  that  he  furthermore  compiled 

“ A table  wherhy  it  is  supposed  that  Lyte  of  Lytescarie 
sprange  of  the  race  and  stocke  of  Leitus  (one  of  the  five 
capitaynes  of  Beotia  that  went  to  Troye)  and  that  his  ancestors 
came  to  Englande  first  with  Brute f 
Two  specimens  of  the  arguments  used  will  suffice  : — 

“ A greate  parte  of  Lyte’s  possessions  laye  about  thos 
places  of  Englande  where  Brute  most  frequented,  as  by 
Totnesse,  London,  Bruton  and  Castelcarie  in  the  countie  of 
Somerset!,  wheras  Lytescarie  also  standith,  which  hathe 
ever  ben  the  auntient  seate  and  chieffest  mantion  of  the 
Lytes,  and  so  remayneth  untill  this  dayef  ’ 

“ The  swann  is  thoughte  to  be  the  first  token  or  signe  of 
honor  that  was  borne  in  armes,  and  may  tharefor  be  called  the 
very  mother,  grounde,  or  originall  foundation  of  armes,  for  of 
Cygno  came  Signum,  also  ensignes  or  insignia  hereon,  which 
are  the  armes  and  cognisances  of  noble  men  and  gentilmen, 
also  the  auntientes  standards  and  streamers  that  ar  used  in 
warres  came  from  this  originall.  And  from  the  necke  and 
byll  of  this  noble  and  heroicall  birde  came  the  first  invention 
of  trompettes,  and  other  of  that  sorte  of  musicall  instruments, 
called  in  Latyn,  Litui,  whose  spetiall  use  was  first  for  warres.” 
The  writer  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  Leitus  was 
identical  with  Cygnus  who  was  vanquished  and  converted  into 
a swan  by  Neptune.  This  ‘table,’  written  by  Henry  Lyte, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,^^^  seems  to  have 
been  the  basis  of  a poem  of  eleven  stanzas  entitled  : — 

“ A discription  of  the  Swannes  of  Carie  that  came  first 
under  mightie  Brute’s  protection  from  Caria  in  Asia  to  Carie 
in  Britain r 

(171) .  A thence  Oxonienses. 

(172) .  Harleian  Rolls,  H.  26. 
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The  ninth  and  tenth  stanzas  run  thus  : — 

“ At  Totnes  Brutus  landed  first  and  thence  to  Brutport 
came. 

From  thence  unto  a pleasant  place  that  Bruton  hathe  to 
name, 

Which  for  the  worthiness  of  soyle  and  for  his  better  staie. 

He  called  by  his  proper  name,  as  it  remaines  this  daie. 

And  nere  about  hym  did  he  place  some  captains  of  his 
bands. 

As  doth  appeare  by  names  thei  gave  to  sheires,  to  townes 
and  lands. 

Next  hym  was  one  of  Leitus’  blood  that  had  a charge 
assignde 

Of  Caria  men,  most  apte  to  serve  as  Brutus’  will  inclynde. 

Where,  by  resemblance  of  his  name,  and  countreie 
whence  he  came, 

Unto  his  dwelling-place  he  did  a title  aptly  frame. 

And  termed  it  Leitscarie  howse,  whose  coate  of  armes 
doth  weare 

Three  sylver  swannes,  as  from  the  shield  which  Leit  at 
Troy  did  beare. 

In  fielde  of  Guells  resembling  blod,  and  myxt  with 
flamyng  fyre, 

A figure  of  such  wonted  force  as  conquests  do  require. 

Whose  creast  adjoynd  therto  agrees  : the  Swann  on 
Lituus  stands 

Resounding  howe  from  Leitus’  lyne,  Lyte  doth  possesse 
tlie  lands.” 

At  tlie  bottom  is  a table  of 

“ Countries  and  citties  in  Asia  Minor  and  Phrigia  compared 
with  countries  and  townes  in  England  to  prove  that  the  new 
Trojans  and  valiant  Brittanes  sprang  from  the  noble 
(ireekes  and  Latynes,  the  remnant  of  the  Trojans,”  &c. 

“ Asia  Brittaine 

Caria  Carie,  by  Bruton  or  Brutes  towne 
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Doris  DorissMere  and  Dorischester  and  Brute- 

porte  Mere 

Samosata  Somersett 

Miloetum  Milton 

Glazomena  Glazonburie 

C annus  C annus  in  Willsliiere 

Licia  Caria  Ljtescarie  and  Lescar  in  Cornwall 

Ilion  Ilion  Chester 

Tenedos  Tenett 

Troy  Troja  nova,  now  called  London.” 

How  a man  capable  of  such  scholarlike  work  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Dodoens’s  Herbal  could  occupy  himself  with  fancies 
of  this  sort,  is  a psychological  problem.  The  roll  of  vellum 
containing  the  lines  quoted  above  has  this  one  merit  that  it  is 
a most  beautiful  specimen  of  calhgraphy.  In  the  two  upper 
corners  are  small  representations  of  the  shield  and  crest  of 
Henry  Lyte,  with  the  two  mottoes  which  he  assumed  in  com- 
memoration of  his  supposed  descent  from  Leitus  the  Boeotian. 
Near  the  bottom  is  a large  illumination  of  the  arms  of  Hatton 
impahng  those  of  Lyte,  but  without  any  indication  of 
Christian  names.  On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  the 
roll  was  written  in  anticipation  of  a marriage  between  some 
near  relation  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  and  a lady  of  the 
Lyte  family.  No  such  marriage  took  place,  and  the  little  roll 
eventually  descended  to  the  late  Mr.  D.  Monypenny,  by  whom 
it  was  transferred  to  the  lineal  representative  of  Henry  Lyte — 
the  writer  of  this  paper.^’'^ 

Henry  Lyte  was  not  able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
botanical  and  antiquarian  studies.  From  1559  to  1592  he  had 
to  manage  the  property  in  Somersetshire,  and  during  the  earlier 
part  of  that  period  he  was  much  troubled  by  his  stepmother 
who  had  apparently  sown  discord  between  him  and  his  father. 
Among  the  papers  formerly  at  Lytescary  there  were 


(173).  Shortly  before  this  transfer,  the  whole  text  of  the  roll  was  printed 
in  Notes  and  Queries,  6th  Series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  109,  110. 
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“ Jolin  Marrwood’s  letters  to  Henry  Lyte  concerning  the 
treble  he  had  to  withstand  his  mother-in-law  Johan  Phelpes 
for  her  dower  in  Lytes  Carye.” 

‘‘The  pleadinges  of  the  dower  claymed  by  Joane  Lyte 
widdoe  after  the  death  of  her  husband  John  Lyte,  anno 
15764^^ 

John  Lyte  of  Lytescary  had  settled  the  manor  of  W oodcourt, 
or  Mudford  Terry,  upon  his  second  wife  Joan,  for  her  life,  with 
remainder  to  his  second  son  John,  who  had  married  a relation 
of  his  step-mother.  After  her  husband’s  death,  however,  the 
widow  Joan  refused  to  take  Woodcourt  as  her  jointure,  and 
brought  a writ  of  dower  at  common  law  for  a third  of  all  his 
manors  and  lands.^’’^ 

Other  papers  show  that  Henry  Lyte  was  at  one  time  Sheriff, 
or,  more  probably,  Under-sherifF  of  Somerset : — 

“ Anno  2 Ehz.  Rowland  Cowik’s  aquittances  for  uij  skore 
xv/z.  xvjs.  viijJ.  received  of  Henry  Lyte  in  his  shirevweeke, 
and  then  fledd  unto  Ireland,  who  was  principall  clearke  to  on 
Mr.  Godfrey  sometyme  officer  of  the  first  frutes  : this  money 
my  father  was  inforced  to  pay  againe.” 

“ Aquittances  upon  divers  receits  taken  by  Henry  Lyte  in 
the  tyme  of  his  Sherveweek.” 

“ Recedes  taken  by  Henry  Lyte  esquire  in  his  Shrevwike 
anno  Phil,  and  Mary.” 

“ Henry  Lyte  his  quietus  est  for  his  Shrevewicke,  as  also 
for  Co  wick’s  money  who  fled  into  Ireland  and  gave  him 
leave  to  pay  yt  twise.” 

“ Accqmttances  from  Mr.  Alesworthe  of  moneyes  payd  by 
my  father  in  the  tyme  of  liis  Sherivewicke.”^’'® 

Thomas  Lyte  mentions  also 

“ Divers  letters  sent  to  Henry  Lyte  esquire  from  divers 

(174) .  C.P.B. 

(175) .  Chancery  Proceedings,  Series  II.  bundle  114,  no.  101  ; bundle  115, 

no.  83. 

(176) .  C.P.B. 
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of  Ms  frendee,  beinge  then  in  troble  and  in  great  dauiiger  for 
surtysMpp  and  other  matters.” 

“ Divers  letters  framed  by  Henrye  Lyte  esquire  sueing  to 
be  releeved  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  others  in  his  great 
misery©.” 

“ My  father’s  letters  written  in  great  anguishe  of 
mynd.”^^^ 

In  1583,  Henry  Lyte  and  Frances  his  wife  conveyed  the 
house  of  Lytescary  with  the  demesnes  to  feoifees  to  the  use  of 
Robert  Mere  for  five  years,  reserving  only  a right  to  certain 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  hay  and  cattle.'-^''^^  They  themselves 
seem  to  have  gone  to  live  in  London  for  the  time,  as  their 
daughter  Hester  was  married  there  in  1586.^^®  Among  the 
documents  formerly  at  Lytescary  there  were  some  described  as 
follows  :™ 

A record  of  the  villanye  and  knaverye  wroght  by 
Henrye  Meere  against  Henrye  Lyte  recorded  by  the  sayd 
Henrye  Lyte  under  his  owne  hande.” 

“ The  tyrannicall  dealinges  of  Henrye  Meer  against  his 
uncle  Henrye  Lyte  esquire.” 

“ Meer’s,  Bellamye’s  and  Creede’s  knaveryes  discribed  by 
Henry  Lyte,  esquire,  under  his  owne  hand.” 

“ Mr.  Bellamye’s  unthriftye  courses  and  wiLliuU  fooleryes 
recorded  by  Mr.  Henrye  Lyte  under  his  owne  hand.” 

“ The  controversyes  betwixt  Henrye  Lyte  esquire  and 
John  Creed,  and  his  proceedinges  in  the  chancerye  about  that 
busynes.” 

The  processe  in  Chancerye  betwixt  Henrye  Lyte  esquire 
and  J o'hn  Creed  about  certeyne  money©  pretended  to  be  -due 
unto  him  from  the  sayd  Henrye  Lyte.” 

Controversyes  betwixt  Henrye  Lyte  esquire  and  Udall 
for  moneyes  lent  unto  the  sayd  Henrye  Lyte.” 

(177) .  O.P.B. 
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“ Controversjes  betwixt  Henrye  Lyte  esquire  and  Antonye 
Aslielye,  and  also  betwixt  him  and  Watts,  all  ended.” 

In  1583,  Henry  Lyte  sent  one  light-horseman,  named  Thomas 
Hawkens,  to  the  muster,  ‘ sufficiently  furnished,’  but  “ for 
want  of  sufficient  habilitie  ” he  was  excused  from  providing  a 
second.  Three  years  later,  he  was  charged  to  find  one  only.^^^ 
There  is  a note  by  Thomas  Lyte  of  several  pieces  of  silver 
bought  in  1578,  under  which  date  there  is  a memorandum  : — 
“To  buy  plate.  White  plate  is  worth  5s.  Id.  the  oz. 

Gilt  plate  is  worthe  Is.  the  ounce. 

Parcell  gilt  is  worthe  6s.  Sd.  the  ounce. 

On,  or  soon  after,  the  marriage  of  his  son  Thomas,  and  his 
own  marriage  to  a third  wife,  Henry  Lyte  appears  to  have 
handed  over  the  management  of  the  property  to  him,  following 
in  this  respect  the  example  set  by  several  of  his  ancestors. 

Henry  Lyte  married  successively  three  wives.  In  Septem- 
ber 1546,  he  married  Agnes  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Kelloway  of  Collumpton,  co.  Devon,  and  half-sister  of  the 
founder  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. By  her  he  had 
issue  : — 

Edith,  buried  at  Kingsdon  in  1549.^^^ 

Jane,  married  firstly  to  John  Smyth  of  Shouldham,  co.  Nor- 
folk, attorney  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  secondly  to 
Bichard  F errars,  counsellor  at  law.^®® 

Mary,  died  at  Lytescary  in  1573.^^’' 

Florence,  married  to  Bobert  Mere  of  Lydford.^®^ 

Edith,  died  young. 

(180) .  C.P.B. 

(181) .  Green’s  Somerset  and  the  Armada,  pp.  44,  72. 
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The  following  entries  occur  in  the  Common-Place  Book  of 
Thomas  Lyte  : — 

‘‘An  inventorye  taken  at  Lytescary  of  all  the  goodes 
there  uppon  the  death  of  Agnis  Lyte,  anno  1564,  12  of 
September.” 

“ There  went  a most  vile  report  of  the  sicknes  and  death 
of  the  first  wyfe  of  Henry  Lyte,  and  likewise  of  himselfe,  by 
the  report  of  his  owne  father.” 

“ Unkynd  letters  and  worse  dealinges  betwixt  John  Lyte 
esquire  and  his  son  and  heire,  inscribed  with  a C.” 

“John  Lyte  esquire  urgethe  his  sonne  Henrye  that  in  his 
second  mariage  he  had  maried  an  other  man’s  wyfe  and 
therefore  would  disinheritt  his  issue.” 

It  is  not  improbable  that  John  Lyte’s  second  wife  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  these  differences  between  him  and  his  son,  and 
it  is  certain  that  after  his  marriage  to  her  he  consumed  a 
considerable  part  of  his  patrimony. 

Henry  Lyte  married  secondly,  18  July  1565,  Frances, 
daughter  of  elohn  Tiptoft,  citizen  of  London.^^®  By  her  he 
had  issue  : — 

John,  born  in  1566,  buried  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1577.^^^ 
Thomas,  his  successor. 

Henry,  born  17  December,  1573.^^^  Under  the  will  of  his 
grandmother,  Margaret  Marwood,  he  received  some  land 
at  East  Sealake,  co.  Devon,  which  he  sold  in  1599.^®^ 
A small  book  entitled,  “ The  art  of  Tens  and  Decimal 
Arithmetike^  as  taught  in  a more  exact  and  perfect  method, 
avoyding  the  intricacies  of  fractions,  exercised  by  Henry 
Lyte,  gentleman,  and  by  him  set  forth  for  his  countrw  s 
goodf  was  published  in  London,  in  1619,  with  a dedica- 
tion to  Charles,  Prince  of  W ales.  In  this,  the  author 

(190) .  C.P.B. 

(191) .  Ped.  II.  ; Charlton  Register. 

(192) .  Ped.  II. 
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declares  Ms  intention  of  teaching  his  system  in  various 
towns  of  England.  Although  a pioneer  of  the  art  in  his 
native  country,  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  freely  from  a 
French  work  entitled  La  Disme,  published  in  1590. 

By  Sibilla,  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Markey  of  Walford, 
CO.  Hereford,  Henry  Lyte  the  younger  had  issue  five 
children  who  died  young,  Henry,  Frances,  Frances, 
Eleanor,  and  Mary,  two  more,  Alice  and  Anne,  of  whom 
no  particulars  are  given,  and  yet  two  more,  Alice,  the 
wife  of  John  Hardy  of  Ireland,  and  Lucy  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Hyet  of  Ross.^^^  Sibilla  his  relict,  described  as 
‘ of  Alton  in  the  parish  of  Boss,’  co.  Hereford,  died  in 
1637.195 

Hester,  born  in  1569,  married  in  1586  to  William  Bellamy 
of  Hadley,  co.  Middlesex,  when  she  was  described  as  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  London.i®® 

Magdalen,  born  in  1571,  died  in  1572.19^ 

Frances  Lyte,  the  wife  of  Henry,  was,  in  October  1581, 
appointed  executrix  of  the  will  of  her  mother,  Margaret  Mar- 
wood  of  Halberton,  co.  Devon,  under  which  she  received  many 
legacies,  such  as  a chain  and  bracelet  of  pearls  and  gold,  a 
silk  dress  adorned  with  embroidery,  various  gowns  of  damask 
and  taffeta  adorned  with  velvet,  kirtles  of  velvet  and  satin,  an 
embroidered  petticoat,  gorgets,  bands,  smocks  and  the  like,  “ a 
wallnut  bedsted  in  the  great  chamber  at  Lytescary,  with  all 
the  furniture  aboute  it,”  a pair  of  andirons  in  the  said  chamber, 
a little  chair  wrought  with  flowers,  “ a faire  greene  chaire  in 
the  gallerye  chamber,  with  one  other  chaire  in  the  hall,”  and 
“ one  turkye  carpett  for  a square  table.”^98 

F ranees  Lyte,  the  wife  of  Henry,  was  buried  at  Charlton 

(194) .  Heralds’ Visitation  ; Ped.  II. 

(195) .  Wills  at  Somerset  House,  Lee,  f.  23. 

(196) .  Ped.  II.;  Heralds’  Visitation,  Somerset;  Marriage  Licences  (ed. 
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Makerel  in  1589.^^*^  Thomas  Lyte  her  son,  mentions 

“ An  inventorye  of  Mrs.  Marwoode’s  goodes  first  sent  to 
Carye,  which  inventorye  was  found  in  my  mother’s  closett 
at  her  deathe  in  anno  1589. 

“ Item  an  other  inventorye  found  in  my  mother’s  closett 
anno  1589  of  Marwoode’s  goodes. 

“Item  another  inventorye  taken  at  Lytes  Carye  after  the 
deathe  of  Francis  Lyte  anno  1589,  and  likewise  of  her 
sumptuous  apparell,  jewells,  and  plate,  which  she  left  behynd 
her.” 

Henry  Lyte  married  as  his  third  wife,  at  Charlton  Makerel 
in  1591,  Dorothy  daughter  of  John  Gover  of  Somerton.^^® 
By  her  he  had  issue  : — 

Henry,  baptised  and  buried  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1593.^*^^ 
Ralph,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1596,  described  as 
“a  valiant  souldier  under  the  command  of  Sir  C.  Morgan 
in  Flanders.^®^ 

Gertrude,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1591,  married  to 
Robert  Henborough.^*^^ 

Henry  Lyte  died  15  October  1607,  ‘at  the  age  of  78,’  and 
was  buried  at  Charlton  Makerel.^®^  Trobridge  of  Taunton 
supplied  the  ‘ blacks  ’ for  the  funeral.^®®  The  inquisition  taken 
after  his  death  shows  that  his  landed  estate  in  Somersetshire 
was  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  which  his  father  died 
possessed.^*^® 

Thomas  Lyte  of  Lytescary,  son  and  successor  of  Henry, 
was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1568,  and  sent  to  school  at 

(199) .  Charlton  Register. 

(200) .  Fed.  II.  ; Charlton  Register. 

(201) .  Red.  II. ; Charlton  Register. 
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Sherborne  in  1578.^®^  According  to  Antony  Wood,  he  “did 
spend  several  years  in  academicals  ” at  Oxford,  bnt  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  a degree.  He  became  a member  of 
Clifford’s  Inn,  and  removed  thence  to  the  Middle  Temple.^®^ 
A contemporary  writer  describes  him  as  “ a true  immitator  and 
heyre  to  his  father’s  vertues,”  and  says  that  he 

“presented  to  the  Majestie  of  King  James  an  excellent 
mappe,  or  genealogicall  table,  contayning  the  bredth  and 
circmnference  of  twenty  large  sheets  of  paper — which  he 
entitleth  Brittaine  s Monarchy^  approving  Brute’s  His- 
tory and  the  whole  succession  of  this  onr  nation  from 
the  very  original,  with  the  just  observation  of  al  times, 
changes  and  occasions  therein  happening.  This  worthy 
worke  having  cost  above  seaven  yeares  labour,  beside  great 
charges  and  expense,  his  highnesse  hath  made  very  gracious 
acceptance  of,  and  to  witnesse  the  same,  in  Court  it  hangeth 
in  an  especiall  place  of  eminence.  Bitty  it  is  that  this 
pheenix — as  yet — affordeth  not  a fellowe,  or  that  from 
privacie  it  might  not  bee  made  more  generall  ; but,  as 
his  Majestie  hath  granted  him  priviledge,  so  that  the 
world  might  be  woorthie  to  enjoy  it,  whereto,  if  friendship 
may  prevaile,  as  he  hath  been  already,  so  shall  he  be  still  as 
earnestly  sollicited.”^®^ 

Antony  Wood  says  that  Thomas  Lyte 

“ did  draw  up,  with  very  great  curiosity,  the  genealogy  of 
James  1.  from  Brute,  written  by  him  on  vellom  with  his  own 
hand  fairer  than  any  print:  it  was  also  illuminated  with  admir- 
able floLirishes  and  painting,  and  had  the  pictures  of  the  kings 
and  queens  mentioned  therein  most  neatly  performed  by  the 
hands  of  an  exact  limner.  This  genealogy  the  author  did 
dedicate  to  liis  Majesty,  who,  after  a long  and  serious  perusal 
of  it,  gave  the  said  author  his  picture  in  gold,  set  with 
diamonds,  with  gracious  thanks.  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales — 

(207) .  C.P.B. 
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afterwards  King  Charles — was  so  exceedingly  taken  with  it, 
that  he  gave  the  author  his  picture  in  gold  also.  Cambden 
before-mentioned  had  the  perusal  of  it  and  underneath  wrote 
with  own  hand  about  six  verses  in  commendation  of  it  and 
the  author  : about  which  time,  it  being  hanged  up  in  public 
in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Whitehall,  became  by  the  carelessness 
of  pages  and  idle  people,  a little  soiled ; wherefore,  upon  the 
author’s  desire  made  to  his  Majesty,  it  was  engraved  on 
copper  and  printed,  with  this  title  : — “ The  most  royally 
ennobled  Grenealogy  of  the  high  and  mighty  Prince  and 
renowned  Monarch,  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  etc.,  extracted  from  Brute,  the  most  noble 
founder  of  the  Britains,  as  also  from  the  first  original  of  the 
Scots,  from  whom  ascending  to  the  Imperial  Romans,  the 
warlike  Piets,  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  conquering  Xormans, 
mth  his  lineal  descent  from  Charlemagne,  and  other  the 
modern  Kings  of  France,  their  several  regimens,  titles, 
honours,  matches,  sirnames  and  descents,  when  they  began 
their  reign,  how  long  each  Prince  ruled  and  governed  the 
estate  royal,  the  manner  of  their  death  and  place  of  burial. 
Whereunto  is  added  their  regal  ensigns,  arms,  atchievements 
of  honour,  emblems,  and  memorable  epitaphs,  etc.  reduced 
into  a genealogical  table,  etc.”  Printed  at  London,  “in 
forma  patenti.”^^® 

The  foregoing  accounts  of  this  work  are  confirmed  by  some 
entries  in  Thomas  Lyte’s  own  hst  of  the  manuscripts  at 
Lytescary  : — 

“ Crinkyn’s  covenants  for  drawing  and  lymninge  the 
Kinge’s  petegree.” 

“The  first  draught  of  divers  tables  fixed  in  the  kinge’s 
petegree.” 

“ The  booke  of  directions  to  understand  the  course  of  the 
kinge’s  petegree,  written  by  R.  Smythe,  and  2 other  books 
abridged  out  of  the  same  by  Thomas  Lyte.” 


(210).  AtTienm  Oxoniemes. 
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“ Camden’s  verses  and  other  of  my  good  frendes  written  in 
commendation  of  the  sayd  petegree.”^^^ 

Fuller  information  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  a small 
quarto  volume  of  23  leaves  of  paper,  which  is  doubtless  either 
“ the  booke  of  directions  ” by  R.  Smythe,  or  one  of  the  two 
“books  abridged”  out  of  the  pedigree  of  James  1.  mentioned 
above.^^^  The  second  leaf  has  the  draft  of  a title-page  to 
“ Br'itames  Monarchie^^  described  beforehand  as  “ dedicated 
to  his  most  excellent  Majestic  and  published  with  his  royall 
assent  and  priveledge,  1605.”  At  the  back  is  a portrait 
of  James  I.  very  neatly  executed  in  pen  and  ink,  with  some 
Enghsh  verses  beneath  in  his  honour,  and  a short  dedica- 
tion to  his  “ eternall  memorie.”  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
Thomas  Lyte  was  no  sincere  believer  in  the  legends  recounted 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  subsequent  chroniclers.  Writ- 
ing apparently  during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  the  author 
of  The  Light  of  Britayne^  he  begins  by  admitting  that  it  is  a 
“ disputable  ” question  “ whether  the  Brittish  genealogies  and 
the  Historic  of  Brute  be  soe  warrantable  as  the  same  may 
passe  for  an  undoubted  trueth,”  and,  after  stating  his  con- 
currence “ with  our  learnedst  antiquaries  that  before  the 
enterance  of  the  Romans  our  Brittish  Historic  avoideth  not  the 
suspition  of  some  fabulous  errors,”  he  advises  “those  that 
are  lesse  affected  to  the  history  of  Brute  that  they  will  descend 
lower  to  those  clearer  streames  issuing  from  our  later  Brit- 
tishe  Kings  and  Princes  of  Wales.”  The  idea  of  immediate 
publication  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  in  1605,  and  the 
foui’tl)  leaf  of  the  little  volume  gives  as  ‘ the  title  ’ of  the  work. 
In  its  final  form,  “ The  most  royally  ennobled  Genealogief  ^c. 

(211) .  C.P.B. 
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This  is  followed  by  a historical  epitome  which  may  have  served 
as  an  introduction  to  the  genealogical  tables.  At  the  begin- 
ning there  is  a note,  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  rest,  that 
“ The  King’s  Genealogie  being  fairlye  written  in  parch- 
ment, and  set  fourth  in  ritch  coulers  in  a verie  large  Table, 
was  presented  to  King  James  at  his  royall  Pallace  of  White- 
hall the  12  of  Julye  anno  regni  9",  1610,  in  the  presence  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  ; Richard  Bankcroft,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ; Robert  Cecill,  Earle  of  Salisbury,  Lord 
Treasurer;  Henry  Howard,  Earle  of  Northampton,  Lord 
Privie  Seal;  Charles  Howard,  Earle  of  Nottingham,  Lord 
Admirall ; Thomas  Howard,  Earle  of  Arundle  ; Henrie 
Wriothsley,  Earle  of  Southampton;  Philipp  Herbert,  Earle 
of  Montgomery.” 

It  is  to  this  pedigree,  compiled  by  Thomas  Lyte  and  em- 
bellished by  Crinkyn,  that  Camden’s  verses  refer  :■ — 

“ Artijicemne  manum  mirei\  celehremve  labores, 

Lite^  tuos  9 hi  namque  docent^  delectat  ut  ilia, 

Dum  calamo  docto  quoscunque  Britannia  reges 
Vidit,  depingis  graphice,  describis  et  apte 
Regum  progeniem,  res  gestas,  symbola  et  annos, 

Hac  una  tabula  dum  mille  volumina  versus. 

GVIL.  CAMDENYS  CLARENCEV.^' 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  King’s  pedigree,  so  elabo- 
rately adorned,  has  disappeared.  No  trace  either  of  the 
original  manuscript  or  of  the  prints  taken  from  it  can  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum  or  elsewhere.  The  portrait, 
however,  which  James  I.  gave  to  the  author  has  survived  the 
changes  and  chances  of  nearly  three  centuries.  It  is  an  oval 
miniature  by  the  celebrated  Nicholas  Hilliard,  surrounded  by 
an  open  border  of  diamonds,  and  protected  by  a grille  of  gold 
which  shows  the  monogram  J.R.  in  diamonds.  The  back  of 
the  grille,  which  is  hinged  on  one  side,  is  richly  enamelled  in 
red  and  blue,  and  the  back  of  the  case  is  enamelled  in  red  and 
white.  This  beautiful  work  of  art  cannot  positively  be  identi- 
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fied  with  any  one  of  the  precious  ‘ picture  cases  ’ of  the  kind 
which  were  made  for  James  I.  A contemporary  portrait  of 
Thomas  Lyte,  dated  14  April,  1611,  shows  him  wearing  it, 
apparently  suspended  from  a hroAvn  riband  going  round  his 
neck  beneath  the  collar.  After  his  death,  it  doubtless  passed 
to  his  son  and  his  grandson,  successive  owners  of  Lytescary, 
but  in  1747  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Lyte,  of  New 
Inn,  a younger  son  of  the  last  of  these.  He  thus  mentions  it 
in  his  will  executed  in  that  year  : — 

“ I also  give  unto  my  said  daughter,  Silvestra  Blackwell, 
during  her  life,  the  possession  and  use  of  my  great  grand- 
father’s picture,  and  of  the  jewell  which  is  set  round  with 
diamonds,  and  hath  also  some  other  diamonds  on  the  top 
thereof,  and  in  the  inside  hath  the  picture  of  King  James 
the  First — the  same  being  given  by  him  to  my  said  great 
grandfather — and  of  which  jewell  there  is  also  a picture 
under  my  said  great  grandfather’s  picture.  And  my  will 
and  desire  is  that  the  said  jewell  and  my  great  grandfather’s 
picture  may  after  my  said  daughter’s  death  go  and  remain 
for  tlie  use  of  her  daughters  successively  and  their  respect- 
ive issue,  the  elder  and  her  issue  first  to  enjoy  the  same: 
and  if  both  my  said  grandchildren  shall  die  without  issue, 
I then  give  the  said  jewell  and  picture  unto  my  nephew 
John  Lyte,  only  son  of  my  nephew  Thomas  Lyte  of 
Lytescary  in  the  said  county  of  Somerset  and  his  heirs  for 
ever.^^^ 

Under  this  will,  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Lyte,  the  gene- 
alogist, and  the  miniature  of  James  I.,  which  might  fairly  have 
been  made  an  heirloom,  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
Lyte  family.  From  Silvestra  Blackwell  they  went  to  her 
daughter,  Silvestra,  who  married  James  Monypenny  of  May- 
tham  Hall,  co.  Kent,  and  so  to  their  descendant  Thomas 
(iybbon  Mony])enny,  who  died  in  1854.  The  portrait  of 
Thomas  Lyte  still  belongs  to  his  daughter.  Miss  Monypenny, 

(21.3).  Wills  at  Somerset  House,  Strahan,  f.  332. 
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but  the  miniature  was  sold  to  a stranger.  Through  a London 
dealer,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
and  at  the  sale  of  the  famous  Hamilton  collection  it  fetched 
the  extraordinary  price  of  2,835Z.^^^  It  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild. 

As  to  the  “ picture  in  gold”  said  by  W ood  to  have  been 
given  to  Thomas  Lyte  by  Charles^  Prince  of  Wales,  nothing 
further  is  known.  If  the  genealogist  indeed  received  a second 
royal  miniature,  the  donor  was  more  probably  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  was  at  Whitehall  in  July 
1610,  when  his  younger  brother,  Charles,  was  under  ten  years 
of  age. 

It  was  not  likely  that  a man  of  ancient  family  like  Thomas 
Lyte,  “ inclined,”  as  Antony  Wood  says,  “to  genealogies  and 
histories,”  would  neglect  to  preserve  some  account  of  his  own 
ancestors  and  relations,  and  there  are  still  extant  two  very 
remarkable  pedigrees  compiled  by  him.  The  first  of  them  is 
thus  described  in  his  list  of  the  manuscripts  at  Lytescary  : — 

“ A collection  of  myne  ancestors  from  the  14th  of  King 
Edward  the  first  even  to  our  tyme,  with  their  wives  and  severall 
issues^  taken  out  of  divers  ancient  deedes  remayninge  in  my  custo- 
dye  at  Lytescaryef 

It  is  a roll  of  vellum  2ft.  Tin.  wide  and  at  present  6ft.  4^in. 
long ; the  top  sheet  is  unfortunately  lost.  It  begins,  at  the 
bottom,  with  a copy  of  the  inscription  in  memory  of  William 
le  Lit  and  Agnes  his  wife,  and  of  their  figures,  as  formerly 
portrayed  in  the  glass  of  the  main  window  of  the  north  transept 
at  Charlton  Makerel  church.  From  the  shield  between  them 
springs  the  tree  on  which  are  given,  in  circles,  the  names 
of  different  members  of  the  Lyte  family  down  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  The  shields  which  hang  from  some  of  the  branches 
remain  quite  blank.  On  either  side  of  the  tree  is  a very  remark- 
able series  of  copies  of  ancient  deeds  which  were  the  main 
authority  for  the  pedigree.  So  carefully  were  these  transcribed 

(214).  Catalogae  of  Hamilton  Sale,  lot  1615. 
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that  in  some  cases  the  artist  has  inserted  words  of  which  he 
evidently  did  not  know  the  meaning.  In  dealing  with  the 
seals,  however,  he  took  the  liberty  of  making  the  legends 
begin  at  the  bottom  instead  of  the  top,  and  he  appears,  in 
some  instances,  to  have  supplied  seals  from  other  deeds  or 
from  his  own  imagination.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  pedi- 
gree there  are  reduced  copies  of  a picture  of  John  Lyte 
and  Edith  his  wife  formerly  in  the  ‘ chappie  chamber  ’ 
at  Lytescary  and  of  three  monumental  brasses,  viz.  those  of 
Anthony  Lyte  and  Anne  his  wife,  at  Greenwich,  1579,  of 
Dame  Joan  Wadham  at  Eton,  1557,  and  of  Gertrude, 
Viscountess  Bind  on,  at  Bindon.  The  fact  that  the  picture  and 
the  brasses,  fixed  in  four  different  places  in  England,  have  alike 
disappeared  since  the  time  of  James  I.  tends  to  illustrate  the 
extent  of  the  loss  of  works  of  this  kind  which  the  country  has 
sustained. 

The  second  of  Thomas  Lyte’s  pedigrees  of  his  own  family  is 
a very  much  larger  roll  of  vellum,  being  no  less  than  12ft.  2m. 
wide  and  2ft.  Sin.  high.  In  the  lower  corner  on  the  right  there 
is  a tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription: — 

“ This  Genealogie  was  collected  by  Thomas  Lyte  of 
Lytes  Carie  Esq.  Anno  1633  and  in  the  9 yeer  of  King 
Charles,  not  for  any  ostentation  of  birth  or  kinred,  knowing 
as  sayth  Job  that  corruption  is  our  mother  and  the  wormes 
our  sisters  and  brethren.  Job,  chap.  17.  13.  But  only 
that  those  that  are  soe  lately  discended  of  on  parentage  and 
from  on  famelye  might  not  be  strangers  one  to  an  other.  F or 
as  it  hath  pleased  God  to  advance  somme  of  them  to  honour 
and  worshippe,  soe  somme  againe  are  humbled  to  a lowe  and 
meane  estate,  yet  not  to  be  despised  for  that  they  are  dis- 
cended of  the  same  blond,  and  it  may  please  God  in  a 
moment  to  raise  them  up  againe,  for  as  the  Prophet  David 
sayth  Promotion  commeth  neither  from  the  East  nor  from 
the  W est  nor  yet  from  the  South.  And  why  : God  is  the 
judge,  he  putteth  downe  one  and  setteth  up  another.  Psal. 
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75.  7,  8.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  feare  the  Lord  and  walke 
in  his  wayes.  Thy  wife  shall  he  as  the  fruitfull  vine  upon 
the  walles  of  thine  house,  thy  children  like  the  olive 
branches  round  about  thy  table.  Loe  thus  shall  the  man  be 
blessed  that  feareth  the  Lord.  Yea  thou  shalt  see  thy  child- 
ren’s children  and  peace  upon  Israel.  Psal.  12,  8.” 

While  the  object  of  the  first  pedigree  was  to  show  the 
descent  of  the  compiler  from  William  le  Lyt,  that  of  the 
second  was  to  show  the  number  of  the  descendants — of  what- 
ever surname — of  John  Lyte  and  Edith  his  wife,  the  grand- 
parents of  Thomas  Lyte.  The  roll  is  divided  vertically  into 
eight  compartments,  one  for  each  of  the  eight  children  of  J ohn 
and  Edith  Lyte  who  married  and  had  issue.  It  is  also  divided 
horizontally  into  six  compartments,  each  of  which  represents 
a generation.  John  and  Edith  Lyte  occupy  the  lowest  com- 
partment; their  eight  children  above  mentioned  occupy  the 
next.  The  third  compartment  is  occupied  by  “ cousen 
germans  ” 80  in  number,  the  fourth  by  “ cousen  germans  once 
removed,”  or  second  cousins,  272  in  number,  the  fifth  by 
“cousen  germans  twise  removed,”  or  third  cousins,  416  in 
number,  and  the  sixth  by  “cousen  germans  thrise  removed,” 
or  fourth  cousins,  59  in  number.  The  addition  of  these  figures 
gives  a total  of  835  direct  descendants  of  John  and  Edith 
Lyte,  besides  their  respective  husbands  and  wives.  The 
inclusion  of  three  children  of  J ohn  and  Edith  who  had  no  issue 
brings  the  sum  up  to  838  in  112  years,  viz.  from  1521  to  1633. 

In  a few  cases,  Thomas  Lyte,  not  satisfied  with  mere  names 
and  dates,  gives  some  biographical  notes,  thus  : — 

Eleanor  Lyte  was  “ brent  to  death  by  great  misfortune  at 
the  age  of  8.”  Edward  Bayley  was  “ drowned  in  a well  by 
great  misfortune  at  the  age  of  4 years.”  Lewis  Moore  “ died 
by  great  misfortune  by  the  fall  of  a horse.”  Thomas  W arre, 
judge  of  the  Marshalsea,  was  “ drowned  at  Holmes  on  Severn.” 
J ane  St.  Aubyn  was  “ not  so  fortunat  as  fayre.”  Jane  Ashley 
“ twise  maried,  tasted  both  of  prosperity  and  adversitie.” 
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The  pedigree  is  adorned  with  ten  portraits  beautifully 
executed  in  pen  and  ink,  and  interesting  as  examples  of  costume, 
the  persons  so  represented  being  John  Lyte  and  Edith  his  wife, 
Edith  Bourne,  Alice  St.  Aubyn,  Mary  Hody,  Bartholomew 
Lyte,  Henry  Lyte  of  Lytescary  holding  a flower  in  one  hand  and 
a book — doubtless  his  Herbal — in  the  other,  John  Lyte,  Grace 
Bayley,  and  Dorothy  Ashley.  The  pillars  dividing  the  vertical 
compartments  are  surmounted  by  the  Lyte  crest,  but  the 
shields  which  occur  at  different  places  are  still  blank.  The 


HENRY  LYTE. 


portraits  and  other  ornaments  on  both  the  Lyte  pedigrees  may 
be  attributed  to  the  artist  named  Crinkyn  who  executed  those 
on  the  genealogy  of  James  I.  Antony  Wood,  it  has  been  seen, 
praises  Tliomas  Lyte’s  OAvn  hand  as  “ fairer  than  any  print,” 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  confounded  his  writing  either  with 
that  of  his  limner,  or  with  that  of  his  father  Henry,  which 
))etter  corres])onds  witli  that  description. 

Philemon  Holland,  in  his  additions  to  Camden’s  Britannia, 
which  Antony  Wood  attril)uted  to  Camden  himself,  mentions 
Lytescary  as  a place  “to  be  remembered  in  respect  of  the  late 
owner  Thomas  Lyte,  a gentleman  studious  of  all  good  know- 
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edge,”  but,  as  tbe  book  was  published  in  1610,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  person  so  described  was  “ the  late  owner,”  Henry 
Lyte,  or  the  actual  owner  Thomas  Lyte. 

So  again  it  is  uncertain  whether  Henry  Lyte  or  Thomas 
Lyte  was  the  subject  of  a curious,  though  somewhat  irreverent, 
sonnet  “ to  my  beloved  and  praiseworthy  friend  Mr.  Lyte 
of  Lytescary,”  by  John  Davies  of  Hereford  : — 

“ Lith  art  and  nature  did  agree 
To  make  thee  Lyte  of  Lyte. 

Thou  art  a type  of  Christ,  for  He 
Is  very  Light  of  Light. 

Thou  light’st  like  Him  with  wit  and  grace. 

Whose  fame,  like  His,  fills  time  and  space.”^^® 

Thomas  Lyte  was  still  a minor  when,  in  1581,  his  grand- 
mother, Margaret  Marwood,  bequeathed  to  him  three  silver 
bowls  and  a dozen  silver  spoons^^^  which  may  perhaps  be  iden- 
tified with  a dosen  of  spoones  knopped  with  mayden  heades” 
mentioned  in  his  Common  Place  Book.  He  continued  on  good 
terms  his  half-uncle  John  Marwood,  but,  in  1610,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  protection  against  his 
cousin,  John  Marwood,  who  wanted  to  enforce  payment  of  a 
bond  which  hadbeen  executed  as  security  for  a loan  that  had  been 
repaid,  and  which  consequently  should  have  been  cancelled.^^’^ 

His  first  wife,  Frances,  died  4 April,  1615,^^^  and  he 
afterwards  married  a lady  of  considerable  fortune,  Constance 
daughter  of  Matthew  Huntley  of  Box  well,  relict  of  Captn. 
Nicholas  Baskerville  and  of  Sir  J ohn  Sidney In  connexion 
with  her  property,  he  became  involved  in  several  Chancery 
suits,  and  he  is  described  in  one  as  ‘ Thomas  Lyte  of  Boxwell,’ 

(215) .  Wit's  Bedlam.  No  copy  of  this  curious  work  is  now  known  to  exist. 

I give  the  quotation  from  an  extract  in  the  handwriting  of  my  grand- 
father, the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte,  who  had  a very  wide  acquaintance  with 
English  poetical  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

(216) .  Wills  at  Somerset  House,  Tyrwhitt,  f.9.. 

(217) .  Chancery  Proceedings,  L.  2.  65. 

(218) .  Ped.  II. 

(219.)  Ihid  ; Heralds’  Visitation,  Gloucestershire. 
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and  in  another  as  ‘Thomas  Lyte  of  Weston  Birt,’  co. 
Gloucester.^^^  Inasmuch  as  none  of  his  children  hy  her  were 
baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel,  it  is  probable  that  he  lived  a 
good  deal  in  Gloucestershire.  He  has,  however,  left  his  mark 
upon  the  house  at  Lytescary.  The  panelling  of  the  parlour  in 
the  south  wing  may  almost  certainly  be  ascribed  to  him,  and 
there  are  distinct  traces  of  his  handiwork  in  the  chapel.  It 
has  been  seen  that  the  series  of  presentations  to  the  perpetual 
chantry  of  Lytescary  alias  Tuckerscary  recorded  in  the  epis- 
copal registers  at  Wells  ceases  in  1433.  In  1546,  John  Lyte 
mentions  the  chalice  and  the  ornaments  of  his  chapel,  and,  in 
1559,  he  mentions  vestments,  altar-cloths,  chalice  and  cruets 
for  wine  and  water.  The  following  entry  occurs  in  the 
Common-Place  Book  of  Thomas  Lyte:— - 

“ Ten  foote  and  halfe  of  glasse  sett  upp  in  the  chappie 
windoe  at  Lytes  Cary  by  Henry  Lyte,  esquire,  anno  domini 
1567,  whereby  yt  appearethe  that  the  chappie  at  Lytescary e 
was  standinge  in  his  tyme  and  by  him  lett  downe.” 

The  glass  in  question  was  probably  painted  with  coats  of 
arms,  and  there  is  still  existing  some  old  glass  from  Lytescary 
which  is  very  inferior  in  execution  to  that  which  was  made  for 
John  Lyte  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIl.  (^See  Appendix  1.) 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  in  the  chapel,  affixed  to  the 
south  wall,  a tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ This  chappell  beinge  founded  by  William  Lyte,  ser- 
geant at  lawe  tempore  Ed.  I.  was  in  the  vii.  yere  of  K. 
Charles  newely  repayred  by  Thomas  Lyte  esquire  and 
Dame  Constance  Sydney  his  wyfe,  an°.  do.  1631.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  tablet  is  a shield  of  the  arms  of  Lyte  im- 
paling those  of  Huntley,  with  two  mantled  helmets  surmounted  by 
the  crests  of  the  two  families.  Above  are  three  smaller  shields 
without  helmets  or  crests: — ‘Lyte  and  Tiptoft,  1565,’  ‘Lyte 
and  Worth,  1592,’  and  ‘Lyte  and  Baskerville,  1621.’  The 
repairs  of  1631  seem  to  have  included  the  closing  of  the 

(220).  Chancery  Proceedings,  L 2.  38  j L 2.  39  ; L 18.  11. 
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opening  into  the  ‘chapel  chamber’  and  of  a small  window 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  west  wall,  and  the  erection 
of  some  panelling  and  seats,  of  which  Mr.  E.  Buckle  has  very 
ingeniously  ascertained  the  plan.  A curious  picture  of  John 
and  Edith  Lyte,  already  noticed,  and  some  squares  of 
heraldic  glass  were  also  transferred  from  the  ‘ chapel  chamber  ’ 
to  the  chapel.  The  picture  has  disappeared,  and  the  glass 
is  now  at  3 Portman  Square.  A series  of  shields  painted 
on  the  plaster  immediately  below  the  wall-plate  has  suffered 
so  much  during  the  present  century  that  ere  long  they 
will  scarcely  be  recognisable.  Considering  that  the  succes- 
sive alliances  of  the  Lyte  family  were  sufficiently  recorded 
in  the  painted  glass  provided  by  his  grandfather,  his  father, 
and  himself,  Thomas  Lyte  selected  for  representation  on 
the  walls  of  the  chapel  the  shields  of  some  of  his  relations, 
with  an  obvious  preference  for  those  who  were  of  ‘ honour 
and  worshippe.’  Dividing  the  available  space  by  a line 
running  east  and  west,  he  placed  the  arms  of  men  on  the  north 
and  those  of  women,  painted  on  escutcheons  of  the  same  size 
and  shape,  on  the  south.  In  the  eastern  part,  which  was 
always  regarded  as  the  most  honourable,  are  the  arms  of  the 
persons  of  the  highest  social  rank.  {See  Appendix  11.) 
It  is  probable  that  Thomas  Lyte  had  some  personal  acquain- 
tance with  most  of  those  whose  shields  he  thus  caused  to  be 
painted  in  his  domestic  chapel.  The  most  remarkable  name 
among  them  is  that  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooper,  ‘ Knight  and 
Baronet,’  a minor,  who  afterwards,  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
became  famous  in  pohtics. 

On  a tablet  on  the  north  wall  Thomas  Lyte  caused  to  be 
incised  a copy  of  the  kneeling  figures  of  William  le  Lyt  and 
Agnes  his  wife  and  of  the  inscription  in  their  memory,  with  a 
statement  that  it  was 

“ Exemplyfied  out  of  the  origiuall  as  it  is  to  be  seene  in 

the  north  yle  of  the  parish  church  of  Charleton  Makerel, 

163U” 
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The  figures,  the  shield  between  them,  and  the  inscription, 
are  alike  exactly  the  same  size  as  those  represented  on  the 
pedigree,  thus  suggesting  the  idea  that  they  were  of  the  same 
size  as  the  original.  The  tablet  has  however  some  fleurs  de  lys 
in  the  background,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  quarries 
of  ancient  glass. 

Thomas  Lyte  also  caused  to  be  executed  in  glass  several 
shields  which  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  made  for 
his  grandfather  and  his  father,  inasmuch  as  the  pieces  are 
larger,  and  gules  is  represented  by  a tawny  colour  applied  on 
the  surface,  whereas  in  the  older  series  it  is  represented  by 
glass  stained  to  a ruby  colour.  Besides  some  small  shields 
of  the  arms  of  Howard  and  Fane  and  some  fragments, 
there  are  four  shields  of  the  regular  series  : — ^Lyte  and  Tiptoft, 
Lyte  and  Worth,  Lyte  and  Baskerville,  and  the  Lyte  shield 
quartering  Draycot,  Blomvill  (?),  Ash  and  Drew.  As  three 
of  these  alliances  were  shown  on  the  tablet  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  chapel,  it  is  probable  that  this  glass  was  fixed  in  the 
window  of  the  parlour  or  some  other  room  in  the  house. 

Antony  Wood  says  that  Thomas  Lyte  left  behind  him 
various  matters  fit  to  be  printed,  and  the  character  of  an 
ingenious  and  learned  gentleman.”  It  is  clear  from  his 
Common-Place  Book  that  he  himself  reckoned  his  Hibrary  ’ 
among  his  most  valuable  possessions,  but  no  catalogue  of  it 
remains.  The  list  of  his  muniments  includes: — 

“ Physike  notes  good  for  the  new  sweat  and  other  good 
old  physike.” 

“ Excellent  sweet  powders  for  the  composition  of  Dan- 
master  and  other  aromaticall  waters,  pomendars,  perfumes, 
and  washing  balls.” 

“ Books  and  notes  of  cookerye  collected  by  Henry  Lyte, 
escjuire.” 

“ Markett  matters  recorded  In  a booke  by  Henry  Lyte, 
escjiiire.” 

“ Platts  for  housekeepinge  and  matters  of  husbandrye.” 
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“ Divers  good  instructions  which  I had  found  hj  to  deer 
experience  in  husbandrye  in  our  clay  cuntrye  to  be  trew  and 
therfor  to  be  well  observed.” 

“ Prayers  in  tyme  of  sicknes  collected  by  Thomas  Lyte.” 

“Collections  taken  out  of  the  New  Testament.” 

“The  monuements  in  the  Kinge’s  chappie  at  Westminster, 
collected  by  Thomas  Lyte,  in  anno.  1611,” 
besides  various  political  and  heraldic  MSS. 

A great  part  of  his  Common-Place  Book  is  occupied  by 
notes  about  land  and  taxes.  In  1611,  he  and  his  tenants 
contributed  “towardes  the  reliefe  of  those  that  were  visited 
with  the  plauge  in  Dunster...at  a tithinge  rate.”  On  another 
occasion,  he,  “ with  the  consent  of  the  parish,”  assessed  a rate 
for  the  poor  in  Charlton  Makerel,  at  Id.  for  every  acre  of 
meadow,  ^d.  for  every  acre  of  arable  land,  and  ^d.  for  every 
acre  of  pasture,  worth  a noble.  To  this  he  contributed  13 5. 
for  the  demesne  lands  not  occupied  by  tenants. 

Thomas  Lyte  of  Lytescary  occurs  as  patron  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rectory  of  Kingsdon  in  1626.^^^  In  the  third  year  of 
Charles  I.  he  was  one  of  the  four  collectors  of  the  subsidy  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  and  in  1628  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  inspect  King’s  Sedgemoor.^'^^  He  died 
18  September  1638,  and  was  buried  on  the  following  day  in 
the  north  transept  at  Charlton  Makerel,  where  there  was, 
until  the  ‘ restoration  ’ of  the  church,  a stone  in  memory  of 
“ Thomas  Lyte  of  Lytescarie  Esq.  in  lineal  descent  of  that 
surname  and  family  the  14th.”^^^  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  the  pedigree  compiled  by  himself  there  are 
only  eleven  Lytes  before  him  in  the  direct  line.  The  inquisi- 
tion taken  after  his  death  shows  that  he  held  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  land  as  his  father  held.^^^ 

(221) .  Liber  Institutionum  (P.R.O.)  Series  A.  vol.  2,  f.  68. 

(222) .  Lay  Subsidies  (P.R.O.) ; Rymer’s  Fcedera,  (ed.  1726)  vol.  xviii.  p.  1031. 

(223) .  Collinson’s  History  of  Somerset,  vol,  iii.  p.  194. 

(224) .  I nquisitiones  post  mortem. 
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Thomas  Lyte  married  firstly,  in  February  1592,  Frances 
daughter  of  Henry  Worth  of  Worth,  co.  Devon,^^^  and  by  her 
had  issue  — 

Henry,  his  successor. 

Thomas,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1602.^^®  He  had 
property  there  and  at  Hurst  in  1661  and  1663,  and  he  was 
buried  in  1672  under  an  altar  tomb  which  still  remains  in 
the  churchyard  of  Charlton  Makerel.^^^ 

John,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1604,  became  an 
indigo  merchant  in  London.^^^ 

William,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1606,^^^  had  land 
at  Kingsdon  in  1663,^^®  and  was  buried  at  Charlton 
Makerel  in  1677  under  the  name  of  ‘ William  Light, 
gentleman.’^^-  He  may  possibly  have  been  the  ancestor  of 
the  Lights  of  Baglake,  co.  Dorset. 

Edmund,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1609.^^^ 

Bridget,  married  to  — Nicholls.^^^ 

Dorothy,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1594,^^^  married 
to  Walter  Franke  of  Lynch  in  Timberscombe.^^^ 

Jane,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1598,  and  married 
there,  in  1629,  to  Hugh  Luttrell  of  Rodhuish.^^® 

Frances,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1600.^^^ 

Mary,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1614.^^^ 

(225) .  Ped  II. ; C.P.B  ; Heralds’  Visitation. 

(226) .  Charlton  Register. 

(227) .  Lay  Subsidies.  (P.R.O.) 

(228) .  Charlton  Register  ; Ped.  II. 

(229) .  Charlton  Register. 

(230) .  Lay  Subsidies.  (P.R.O.) 

(231) .  Charlton  Register. 

(232) .  Ibid. 

(2.33).  Ped.  II. 

(234) .  Charlton  Register. 

(235) .  Ped.  II. 

(236) .  Charlton  Register  ; Ped.  II. 

(237) .  Charlton  Register. 

(238) .  Ibid. 
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Bj  his  second  wife,  Lady  Sidney,  Thomas  Lyte  of  Lytes- 
cary had  issue  three  children  : — 

George,^^^  who  married  Anne  second  daughter  of  George 
Hodges  of  Wedmore.  By  his  will,  dated  9 June  1677, 
and  proved  11  November  1685,  he  bequeathed  to  her  “all 
the  plate  marked  with  the  swan,  during  her  life,”  and 
gave  instructions  for  his  burial  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  Leighterton,  co.  Gloucester.^^*^  His  two  children, 
George  and  Anne,  are  mentioned  in  his  will,  and  also  in 
the  will  of  their  mother’s  sister,  Margaret  Barlow  of 
Wells.^^^  He  was  buried  at  Leighterton  in  July,  1681.^^^ 
George  Lyte  the  younger  married  Mary  daughter  of 
his  neighbour  and  cousin  Matthew  Huntley  of  Boxwell.^^^ 
She  died  in  1680.^^^  He  may  probably  be  identified  with 
George  Lyte  of  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  London, 
gentleman,  whose  relict  Elizabeth  obtained  the  administra- 
tion of  his  goods  in  March  1687.^^^  This  Elizabeth,  again 
may  almost  certainly  be  identified  with  Elizabeth  Lyte, 
widow,  who  died  in  1694,  leaving  a will  in  which  she 
mentions  her  father  Arthur  Reeve,  and  her  son  George.^^® 

Constantine,^^’'  of  Elm,  co.  Somerset,  who  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  Joan,  had  licence,  in  1664,  to  marry  Ann 
Leversege  of  Vallis.^^® 

Elizabeth, married  firstly  to  Sir  Richard  Crane,  and 
secondly  to  Thomas,  son  of  Sir  John  Seymour  of  Framp- 
ton  Cottrell.^^® 

(239) .  Ped.  II.  ; Report  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

(240) .  Wills  at  Somerset  House,  Cann,  f.  138. 

(241) .  Somersetshire  Wills,  vol.  iv.  p.  48. 

(242) .  Leighterton  Register. 

(243) .  Heralds’  Visitation,  Gloucestershire,  1683. 

(244) .  Leighterton  Register. 

(245) .  Administrations  at  Somerset  House. 

(246) .  Wills  at  Somerset  House,  Box,  f.  129. 

(247) .  Ped.  II.  ; Marriage  Licences,  (ed.  Foster)  p.  845. 

(248) .  Chancery  Depositions,  Charles  II.  part  5,  no.  115. 

(249) .  Ped.  II.  ; Somersetshire  Wills,  vol.  iv.  pp.  112,  132. 

(250.)  Somersetshire  Wills,  vol.  i.  p.  54 
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Henry  Lyte  of  Lytescarj,  son  and  successor  of  Thomas, 
was  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1597.^^^  He  married,  in 
1621,  Constance  daughter  and  apparently  co-heiress  of  Captn. 
Nicholas  Baskerville  of  Sunningwell,  by  Constance  his  wife  who 
married,  as  her  third  husband  Thomas  Lyte  of  Lytescary.^^^ 
By  her,  who  was  buried  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1652,^^^ 
Henry  Lyte  had  issue  : — 

Thomas,  buried  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1634.^®^ 

Henry,  his  successor. 

Thomas,^^^  of  Martock,  married  Gertrude,  daughter  of — — 
Chandler  of  Wilton,  co.  Wilts,^^^  and  died  in  1690.^®^  He 
had  issue— Thomas,  Henry,  Bichard,  and  Constance,  who 
married  John  Arden  of  Crewkerne.^®®  The  eldest,  Thomas 
became  M.A.  at  Oxford  in  1678,^^^  and  in  the  following 
year  had  licence  to  marry  Anne  Coward  of  Wells,  a widow 
six  years  older  than  himself.^®®  In  1684,  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Bleadon,  co.  Somerset,  and  he  died  in 

1717  261 

Paul,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1635,^®^  may  be  iden- 
tified with  Major  Paul  Lyte,  who,  in  1679,  had  235  acres 
of  land,  8 white  servants,  and  120  negroes  in  St.  George’s 
parish,  Barbados.  By  Anne,  his  wife,  he  had  issue  a son, 
Paul,  and  two  daughters,  Mary,  who  married  firstly — • 
George,  and  secondly — Thompson,  and  Constance,  who 

(251.)  Fed.  II  ; Charlton  Register. 

(252.)  Fed.  II. 

(25.3.)  Charlton  Register. 

(254.)  Fed.  II  ; Charlton  Register. 

(255.)  Fed.  II. 

(256.)  Heralds’  Visitation,  Somerset,  1672  ; Recovery  Roll,  Mich.  24  Car.  II. 

(257.)  Wills  at  Wells. 

(258.)  Heralds’  Visitation,  Somerset,  1672  ; Martock  Register,  1655  — 1661  ; 

Administrations  at  Wells,  1698. 

(259. ) Catalogue  of  Oxford  Graduates. 

(260. ) Marriage  Licences,  (ed.  Foster)  p.  845. 

(261.)  WeAver'a  Somerset  Incumbents. 

(262.)  Charlton  Register  ; Heralds’  Visitation. 
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married  firstly  Drax  Shutterten  and  secondly  Robert 
Moore,  and  died  in  1722.  Paul  Lyte  the  younger,  born 
in  1678,  and  styled  successively  ‘esquire,’  ‘major,’  and 
‘colonel,’  was  for  some  years  member  for  St.  George’s 
parish  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Barbados.  He  died 
before  1722,  leaving  a son  John,  who  married  a daughter 
of  Henry  Peers.  The  Hon.  John  Lyte  was  Speaker  of 
the  General  Assembly  from  1740  to  1743,  and  afterwards 
Judge  of  Oistin’s  Court.  He  died  in  1766.^®^ 

John,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1637.^®^ 

Joseph,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1639,  and  buried 
there  in  1640.^®^ 

Edmund,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1640.^®® 

Nicholas,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1644,  and  buried 
there  in  1646.^®^ 

Constance,  married  to  John  Browne  of  Chilthorne  co. 

Somerset,  whose  will  was  proved  by  her  in  1657.^®® 
Hester.^^^ 

Frances,  buried  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1659.^’'® 

Mary,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1630.^^^ 

Rebecca,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1640,  married  to 
John  Stocker,  and  died  in  1699.^^^ 

Phoebe,  buried  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1667.^^^. 

Henry  Lyte  of  Lytescary  was  buried  at  Charlton  Makerel 
in  1666.274 

(263.)  State  Papers  Colonial  (P.R.O.)  ; Will  of  Constance  Moore. 

(264.)  Charlton  Register  ; Heralds’ Visitation. 

(265. ) Charlton  Register. 

(266.)  Ibid. 

(267.)  Ibid. 

(268.)  Ped.  II  ; Heralds’  Visitation  ; Somersetshire  Wills,  vol.  hi.  p.  65. 
(269.)  Ped.  II ; Heralds’  Visitation. 

(270.)  Ped.  II  ; Heralds’  Visitation;  Charlton  Register. 

(271.)  Ped.  II ; Heralds’  Visitation  ; Charlton  Register. 

(272.)  Charlton  Register  ; Epitaph  at  Somerton, 

(273.)  Charlton  Register. 

(274.)  Ibid, 
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Henry  Lyte,  son  and  successor  of  Henry,  born  in  or 
about  1629,  married  Margaret  daughter  of  John  Hippesley  of 
Emborough,  co.  Somerset. Both  of  them  are  mentioned  in 
the  will  of  Giles  Strangway s of  Charlton,  and  in  1672,  Isaac 
Lyte,  a wealthy  alderman  of  London,  the  founder  of  ‘ Lyte's 
Almshouses’  at  Kington  St.  Michael  bequeathed  his  great 
back-sword  to  his  cousen,  Lyte  of  Lytescary.”^^®  Margaret 
Lyte  is  also  mentioned  in  the  wills  of  several  members  of 
the  Hippesley  family She  was  buried  at  Charlton  Makerel 
in  1705,^^^  having  borne  her  husband  at  least  eleven  children 
Henry,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1661,^^^  and  buried 
there  in  1685,  under  the  designation  of  Captain  Henry 
Lyte.^^^  His  relict,  Joan,  administered  his  estate,  and  an 
inventory  of  his  goods  shows  that  he  owned  live  stock, 
farming  implements,  and  household  furniture  at  Lytescary. 
Some  of  the  rooms  are  mentioned  in  the  following  order:— 
The  great  parlour,  the  little  parlour,  the  hall,  the  kitchen, 
the  brew-house,  the  larder,  the  cellars,  the  dairy  house,  the 
chamber  over  the  little  parlour,  the  larger  kitchen 
chamber,  the  lesser  kitchen  chamber,  the  dairy  chamber 
and  the  cellar  chamber 

Captain  Henry  Lyte  left  a son  also  named  Henry,  heir  to 
Lytescary,  who  is  mentioned  in  a settlement  of  December, 
1690,  and  in  a will  of  March  1706,  but  of  whom  nothing 
else  is  known.^®^  The  widow  Joan  Lyte  had  licence,  in 
1686,  to  marry  John  Butler,^^®  and  probably  took  her  son 
to  live  at  her  second  husband’s  home. 

(275) -  Heralds’  Visitation. 

(276) .  Somersetshire  Wills,  vol.  i.  p.  4b.  Wills  at  Somerset  House, 

Pye,  f.  102. 

(277) .  Wills  at  Somerset  House,  Penn,  f.  91;  Cure,  f.  151  ; Pye,  f.  78; 

Hare,  f.  147  ; Ent,  f.  44. 

(278) .  Charlton  Register. 

(279) .  Ibid  ; Heralds’  Visitation. 

(280) .  Charlton  Register. 

(281) .  Administrations  at  Wells. 

(282) .  Lytescary  title-deeds. 

(283) .  Marriage  bonds  and  allegations  at  Wells. 
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Jolinj  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1666,^^^  admitted  a 
member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1685/^5  and  buried  at  Charlton 
Makerel  in  1698.^^®  There  was,  until  lately,  a stone  to 
his  memory  in  the  north  transept. In  1690,  he  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cooper  the  elder,  of 
Sherborne.^®®  Administration  to  his  estate  was  granted 
to  her  in  1698.^^*^  She  subsequently  m^arried  Thom,as 
Cook,  and  after  the  death  of  her  father-in-law,  Henry 
Lyte,  took  up  her  residence  at  Lytescary,  which  she  held 
in  jointure  until  1732  or  later.^^®  There  she  caused  to  he 
painted  in  the  chapel  two  shields  commemorating  her 
marriageS““  Lyte  and  Cooper,”  and  “ Cook  and  Cooper.” 
By  her  first  husband,  John  Lyte,  she  had  an  only  child:— 
Thom,as,  eventual  inheritor  of  Lytescary. 

Thomas,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1673,^®^  became  an 
attorney  at  New  Inn,  and  amassed  a considerable 
fortune.^®^  In  1698,  he  acquired  from  his  father  and 
mother  a messuage,  four  barns,  four  stables,  three  gardens, 
three  orchards,  fifty  acres  of  land,  thirty  acres  of  meadow 
and  forty  ■ acres  of  pasture,  with  the  appurtenances  in 
Charlton  Makerel  and  Charlton  Adam.^®^  In  1702,  in 
anticipation  of  his  marriage  to  Silvestra  Bracebridge, 
widow,  a settlement  was  made  of  his  messuage  and  lands 
in  Charlton  called  ^Bellamy’s  tenement,’  which  had 
belonged  to  his  great-uncle  Thomas  Lyte.^®^  He  appears 
to  have  rebuilt  the  house,  which  has  his  crest,  with  the 

(284) .  Charlton  Register  ; Heralds’  Visitation. 

(285) .  Lincoln’s  Inn  Register. 

(286) .  Charlton  Register. 

(287) .  CoUinson’s  History  of  Somerset,  vol.  iii.  p.  194. 

(288) .  Lytescary  title-deeds. 

(289) .  Administrations  at  Wells. 

(290) .  Lytescary  title-deeds. 

(291) .  Charlton  Register. 

(292) .  Whitehall  Evening  Post,  23  August,  1726. 

(293) .  Recovery  Roll,  Mich.  10  William  III. 

(294) ,  Charlton  title-deeds. 
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date  1726,  on  the  leaden  pipe-heads.  Either  by  gift  or  by 
sale,  he  obtained  from  the  head  of  his  family  various 
objects  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  Lytes,  such  as 
the  portrait  of  his  great-grandfather  Thomas  Lyte,  the 
beautiful  jewelled  miniature  of  James  L,  two  genealogical 
rolls  and  a small  roll  about  the  swans  of  Cary  already 
mentioned.  His  property  at  Charlton  Makerel  was  in 
1726  settled  on  his  daughter  Silvestra,  who  in  that  year 
married  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blackwell, and  she  and  her 
descendants,  the  Monypennys,  inherited  the  pictures, 
pedigrees,  etc.  His  first  wife,  Silvestra,  was  buried  at 
Charlton  Makerel  in  1734,^^®,  and,  in  August  1735,  he 
married  Anne  daughter  of  John  Packer  of  Groombridge, 
CO.  Kent,  and  coheiress  of  her  brother  Philip  Packer.^^^ 
She  was  buried  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1738,  and  he  was 
buried  there  ten  years  later.^^®  In  his  will,  he  mentions 
his  dwelling  called  ‘ Hall’s  House  ’ at  Groombridge,  his 
mansion  at  Charlton,  and  other  property  at  those  places, 
at  Hackney,  at  Birmingham,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester 
' and  elsewhere.^^^ 

Margaret,  born  about  1659,  had  licence,  in  1680,  to  marry 
Thomas  Harris  of  Glastonbury,  at  Kingsdon  or  at 
Charlton  Makerel.^^® 

Constance,  born  in  1660,  had  licence,  in  May  1680,  to  marry 
Thomas  Cooke  of  Shepton  Mallet,  gentleman,'at  Lytestary 
or  at  Charlton. The  mention  of  Lytescary  as  a possible 
place  for  the  marriage  is  remarkable.  Thomas  Cooke 
appears  to  have  soon  transferred  his  affections  to  Con- 
stance’s younger  sister,  and  she  died  unmarried,  in  1704.^^^^ 

(295) .  Ihid. 

(296) .  Charlton  Register  ; Mourning  ring  in  my  possession. 

(297) .  Chancery  Proceedings,  1714 — 1758,  no.  531. 

(298) .  Charlton  Register. 

(299) .  Wills  at  Somerset  House,  Strahan,  f.  332. 

(300) .  Heralds’  Visitation  ; Marriage  bonds  and  allegations  at  Wells 

(301) .  Heralds’  Visitation  ; Marriage  bonds  and  allegations  at  Wells. 

(.302).  Charlton  Register. 
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TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  SERIES  OF  SHIELDS  PAINTED  IN  THE  CHAPEL  AT  LYTESCARY,  IN 


Charles  Howard. 


Sir  William  Thornliursfc  = AN^ 


Sir  Thomas  Thynue  = Catherine. 
Sir  . . . Murray  = Elizabeth 


; Gifford  Thoknhurst.  Sir  Robert  Napier  — Frances.  Grace  = Mjldmay,  Eaul  of  Westmorland. 
Robert  Napier. 


Agnes  daxi.  = Henry  Lyte  = Frances  <i 


1.  John  Smyth  — Jane. 

2.  Richard  Ferrers  = 
Robert  Mere  = Florence. 


Richard  Hody  = Mary.  John  St.  Aubyn  — Alice, 

John  Hody. 

J 


Christopher  Hody. 

Gilbert  Hody. 


Francis  Bourne  = Edith.  Anthony  Ashley  — Dorote 

J 


Thomas  Moore. 


John  St.  Aubvn. 


1.  Henry  Strode  = Grace  = 3.  John  Bay  ley. 

2.  Barnabas  Leigh  = 


Sir  John  Leigh.  Mark  Harley 


= f'o. 


Sir  Anthony  Ashley.  Sir  Francis  Ashley. 


Barnabas  Leigh.  Thomas  Popham  = Gr; 

I 1 


Sir  John  Leigh. 


Edward  Paulet  = Elizabeth. 


William  Bellamy  = Hester. 


Sir  John  Cooper  = . 

I 


Walter  Frank  = Dorothy. 
Hugh  Luttrell  Jane. 


Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper. 


Dejizill,  Lord  Holies  = Dorothy. 


Francis  Holles. 


Alexander  Popham  = Dowsabel. 


Edward  Popham. 


George  Gunter  = Ursula. 

^ I 

John  Gunter. 

1 

r 


George  Gunter. 
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Catherine,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1662,  had 
licence,  in  September  1680,  to  marry  Thomas  Cooke  of 
Sheptori  Mallet,  gentleman,  at  Charlton  Makerel.^®^ 
Frances,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1664.^®^ 

Phoebe,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1665,^®®  and  men- 
tioned in  the  wills  of  her  father  Henry,  and  her  brother 
Thomas.^®  A field  on  the  Tuckscary  estate  still  bears 
the  name  of  ^ Phoebe  Lyte’s  ground.’ 

Rebecca,  baptised  at  Charlton  M.akerel  in  1667,  married 
about  twenty  years  later  to  William,  Day,  and  buried  at 
Somertoii  in  1709.^®® 

Elizabeth,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1669,  married 
William  Warman  of  Somertoii.^®® 

Gualtery,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1671.^’-^® 

Henry  Lyte  of  Lytescary,  son  of  Henry  son  of  Thomas, 
died  in  1711,  and  was  buried  at  Charlton  Makerel.^^^  The 
Tuckscary  title-deeds  show  that  he  made  a will  in  May  1707, 
which  was  proved  -by  his  son-in-law,  William  W arman.  ' In 
him  the  main  line  of  the  family  almost  became  extinct. 

Thomas  Lyte  of  Lytescary,  son  of  John,  born  in  1694,^^^ 
succeeded  to  part  of  the  property  either  on  the  death  of  his 
grandfather  Henry  in  1711,  or  on  that  of  his  first  cousin  of  the 
same  name,  his  mother  having  the  remainder  in  jointure.  In 
1720,  he  married  Elizabeth  daughter  and  eventual  heiress  of 
Gilbert  Maximilian  Mohuri  of  Fleet,  co.  Dorset.®^^  A shield 

(303) .  Heralds’  Visitation  ; Charlton  Register  ; Marriage  bonds  and  allegations 

at  Wells. 

(304) .  Heralds’  Visitation  ; Charlton  Register. 

(306).  Charlton  Register. 

(306) .  Lytescary  title-deeds  ; Wills  at  Somerset  House,  Strahan,  f.  332. 

(307) .  Tithe  map. 

(308) .  Chariton,  Register ; Epitaph  at  Somerton. 

(309) .  Charlton  Register  | Lytescary  title-deeds. 

(310) .  Charlton  .Register, 

(311) .  Ibid. 

(312) .  Ibid. 

(313) ,  Lytescary  title-deeds  ; Hutchins’s  History  of  Dorset,  (ed.  1861)  vol.  ii. 

p.  742. 

New  Series,  Vol  XVIII.,  1892,  Part  II. 
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commemorating  this  marriage  is  the  latest  in  date  of  those 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  at  Lytescary.  He  had  issue  : — 

Thomas,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1722,  and  buried 
there  in  1731.^^^ 

John,  his  heir,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1726. 

Henry,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1727,  and  buried 
there  in  the  following  year.^^^ 

Thomas,  buried  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1732. 

Silvestra,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  1724,  and  buried 
there  in  1726.^^® 

Elizabeth,  baptised  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  May  1730, 
married  to  Thomas  Gybbons  of  Somerton,  and  buried  in 
the  Lyte  transept  at  Charlton  Makerel  in  November 
1777,  ‘aged  46.’ 

In  the  very  year  of  his  marriage,  Thomas  Lyte  appears  to 
have  sold  Tuckscary,  close  to  his  own  house,  to  his  step-father 
Thomas  Cook,  the  then  occupant  of  Lytescary.^^®  Thus  it 
was  that  the  ancient  name  of  Tuckerscary,  which  had  been 
shortened  into  Tuckscary  in  the  sixteenth  century,  became 
corrupted  into  Cookscary  in  the  eighteenth.  In  1740,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  convey  part  of  the  house  itself,  the  out-buildings 
and  the  demesne  lands,  to  trustees,  who,  after  paying  him  a 
small  yearly  allowance  and  making  some  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son  and  his  daughter,  were  to  apply  the  rents  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  debts.  The  temporary  ruin  of  the 
family  was  completed  by  his  son,  John,  to  whom,  in  1748, 
he  surrendered  his  own  life  interest,  in  consideration  of 
a small  annuity.  The  entail  being  barred,  the  small  remain- 
ing ])roperty  was  mortgaged  to  the  Hon.  Francis  Fane  of 
Bryrnpton,  and  eventually  sold,  in  March  1755,  to  Thomas 

(314).  Charlton  Register. 

(.315).  Ibid. 

(.316).  Jbid. 

(.317).  Ibid  ; Lytescary  title-deeds  ; Epitaph  formerly  in  Charlton  church. 

(.318).  Lytescary  title-deeds. 

(319).  Ibid. 
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Lockyer  of  Ilchester.^^^  In  a fictitious  suit  of  the  previous 
year,  it  is  described  as  comprising  the  manor  of  Lytes- 
cary and  its  appurtenances,  three  messuages,  three  cottages, 
three  barns,  three  stables,  one  dovehouse,  six  gardens,  six 
orchards,  140  acres  of  land,  160  acres  of  meadow,  200  acres  of 
pasture,  10  acres  of  wood,  and  common  of  pasture  for  all  manner 
of  beasts  in  Lytescary,  Charlton  Makerel,  Charlton  Adam, 
and  Puddimore  Milton,  which  John  Lyte  and  his  father 
Thomas  Lyte  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Thomas  Lockyer?^® 

In  1770,  Thomas  Lockyer  granted  a lease  for  twenty-one 
years  of  “ the  west  part  of  the  site  ” of  Lytescary  House, 
situate  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great  Hall,  consisting  of  one 
parlour,  one  kitchen,  one  pantry,  one  cellar  with  a common 
passage  through  the  said  Great  Hall  to  the  said  cellar,  one 
dairy  room,  five  lodging  rooms  and  garrets  over  the  same, 
together  with  common  use  of  the  great  well  and  court  there 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  said  Great  Hall,  and  certain 
gardens,  orchards  and  lands  adjoining.  A neighbour,  writing 
in  1810,  states  that  the  old  buildings  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  had  “ lately  been  destroyed  and  a farm  house  built  on 
the  site.”^^^  The  whole  of  the  house,  together  with  the 
nucleus  of  the  Lytescary  estate,  passed  under  the  will  of 
Thomas  Lockyer  in  1775  to  Mary  the  wife  of  Samuel  Smith, 
and  was  eventually  purchased  by  William  Dickinson  of  King- 
weston,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.^^^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  on  the  25th  of  March,  1755, 
when  John  Lyte  and  Thomas  Lyte  his  father  executed  their 
final  release  of  all  right  in  the  relics  of  their  ancestral  estate, 
a separate  agreement  was  made  between  Thomas  Lockyer  and 
John  Lyte  to  the  effect  that  the  said  John  Lyte  and  his  heirs 
should  notwithstanding  peaceably  hold  all  the  aisle  commonly 
called  “ the  Lytes’  Isle  ” situate  in  the  church  of  Charlton 

(320) .  Fines,  Somerset,  Hilary,  27  George  II. 

(321) .  Addl.  MS.  33822  (Brit.  Mus.)  f.  263. 

(322) .  Lytescary  title-deeds. 
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Makerel  and  Mtlierto  annexed  to  the  capital  messuage  of  L jtes- 
cary.  Thus  it  was  that  Thomas  Lyte  was  buried  in  the  north 
transept  in  1761,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth  Gibbons  in  1777. 
John  Lyte’s  daughter,  Betty  Worth  Hoddinet,  whose  second 
name  recalls  the  surname  of  the  wife  of  Thomas  Lyte,  the 
genealogist,  was  likewise  buried  there  in  1782.  The  rights 
reserved  by  the  deed  of  1755  were  probably  alienated  after- 
wards, and  at  the  ‘restoration’  of  the  church  in  the  present 
reign,  the  epitaphs  of  the  Lytes  were  destroyed,  and  the  marble 
effigies  of  the  founders  of  the  transept,  William  le  Lyt  and  his 
wife,  were  removed  into  the  churchyard. 

In  a description  of  Lytescary,  written  in  1810,  as  above 
mentioned,  it  is  stated  that,  within  the  memory  of  old  persons 
then  living,  the  window  of  the  dining-room  “ was  enriched  with 
painted  glass  containing  the  arms  of  many  persons  connected 
with  the  family,  the  whole  of  which  has  disappeared,  but  how 
disposed  of  is  not  known.  Since  that  time,  the  glass  in 
question,  or  at  any  rate  a great  part  of  it,  which  had  been  in 
the  church  of  Angersleigh,  near  Taunton,  has  been  recovered, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  paper. 
{See  Appendix  I.) 


The  history  of  the  Lyte  family,  subsequent  to  the  sale  of 
their  ancestral  home,  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
])resent  monograph,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  more 
than  a few  lines. 

,]  olin  Lyte  is  said,  after  leaving  Lytescary,  to  have  bought 
or  hired  a smaller  house  at  Pilton.  It  is  more  certain  that  he 
eventually  settled  at  Bath.  His  two  sons,  Henry  Maximilian 
and  Thomas,  were  educated  at  the  expense  of  their  father’s  aunt, 
Mrs.  Worral,  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  family  of 


(323).  Addl.  MS.  33822  (Brit.  Mus.)  f.  263. 
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Mohun  of  Fleet,  a place  which,  if  strictly  entailed,  would  have 
passed  to  them  successively.  Both  of  them  obtained  commis- 
sions in  the  army.  The  elder  eventually  became  a navy-agent, 
and  acquired  some  notoriety  in  connexion  with  the  Stock 
Exchange  Fraud  of  1814,  with  which  the  more  illustrious 
name  of  Lord  Dundonald  is  generally  connected.  He  died  in 
1834,  aged  73,^^^  having  had  issue,  by  Amelia  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter and  eventual  heiress  of  the  Rev.  James  Viney,  three 
daughters,  Amelia  Mary  Ann,  married  in  1806  to  Col.  Samuel 
Shaw,  Knight  of  St.  Ferdinand,  Harriet  Sophia  married  to 
the  Rev.  Peter  Macdonald,  and  Ann  Elizabeth  married  to 
Samuel  Cole. 

Captn.  Thomas  Lyte,  second  son  of  John  Lyte  of  Lytes- 
cary,  born  at  Bath  in  1766,  was  author  of  a small  book  about 
the  Island  of  Jersey.  He  had  issue  by  Anna  Maria  Oliver 
his  wife,  three  sons,  Thomas,  born  at  Berwick  in  1792,  died 
at  Brixham,  co.  Devon,  unmarried,  Henry  Francis  born  at 
Ednam,  near  Kelso,  in  1793,  and  George  born  at  Ednam  in 
1795.  The  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Lyte,  known  as  the  author 
of  Abide  with  me'’  and  other  hymns  and  poems,  married  21st 
January,  1818,  Anne  daughter  and  eventual  heiress  of  the 
Rev.  William  Maxwell,  D.D,  of  Falkland,  co.  Monaghan,  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,^^^  and  one  of  their  grandchildren,  the 
writer  of  this  paper,  is  now  the  male  representative  of  the 
Lytes  of  Lytescary. 

(324) .  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1834. 

(325) .  Shirley’s  History  of  Monaghan^  p.  161 ; Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson; 
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The  twelve  following  shields  executed  in  glass  for  John 
Lyte  of  Lytescary,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II., 
constitute  a imiform  series.  Although  the  borders  round 
them  are  different  in  treatment  to  the  heraldic  bearings,  and 
probably  the  work  of  a different  artist,  they  appear  to  he 
contemporary. 

Lyte  and  Hrecote.^  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
swans  argent ; impaling  Argent  a cross  engrailed  sahle,  in 
the  ffrst  quarter  an  eagle  displayed  gules. 

Lyte  and  Gotebursts.^  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
swans  argent ; impaling  Sable  a goat  statant  proper  on  a 
mound  rert. 

Lyte  and  Car  ant.  Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans 
argent  ; impaling  Argent  three  hurts,  each  charged  with 
as  many  che’VT’onels  gules. 

Lyte  and  Ash.  Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans 
argent ; impaling  Argent  an  ash  tree  rert. 

Lyte  and  FitzJamys.  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
swans  argent  ; impaling  Azure  a dolphin  naiant  argent 
between  three  mullets  gules. 

Lyte  [and  ].  Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans 

argent  ; impaling  Argent  a chevi’on  sable  between  three 
hammers  sable ^ handled  gules. 

Lyte  and  Fitzwucke.  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
swans  argent  ; impaling  Argent  a chevron  between  three 
mill-rinds  sable.^ 

( 1 ).  Drecote=Draycot. 

(2).  ‘ Gotebursts  ’ is  the  painter’s  error  for  ‘ Gotehurst.’ 

(3).  This  sinister  half  of  this  shield  resembles  that  of  the  family  of  Wyke 
of  Nynehead.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  charges  depicted 
on  the  glass  are  intended  for  mill-rinds,  chess-rooks,  salt-cellars,  dice- 
boxes,  or  hour-glasses. 
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Lyte  and  Bkune.^  Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans 
argent ; impaling  Or  three  piles  conjoined  in  base  azure. 

[Joan,  Lady  Wadham.]  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
roses  argent  ; impaling  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
swans  argent.  (The  ground  and  border  of  this  panel  date 
only  from  the  time  of  Charles  1.) 

Lyte  and  Drue.  Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans 
argent  ; impaling  Argent  a chevron  sable  between  three 
moor-cocks  proper.  (The  sinister  half  of  this  shield 
appears  to  be  later  in  date  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
glass.) 

Lyte  and  Horsse.  Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans 
argent ; impaling  Azure  three  horses’  heads  couped  or, 
bridled  argent. 

Lyte  and  [Kelloway].  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
swans  argent ; impaling  Argent  two  glaziers’  irons  in  saltire 
sable  between  four  kelway  pears  gules. 

The  two  following  shields,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  are  in 
circular  panels  surrounded  by  conventional  oak-leaves  : — 

[Horsey  and  Hussey.]  Azure  three  horses’  heads  couped 
or,  bridled  sable;  impahng  Gules  three  bars  ermine. 

[Lyte  and  Horsey.]  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
swans  argent ; impaling  Azure  three  horses’  heads  couped 
or,  bridled  sable. 

The  two  following  shields,  also  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI II., 
are  in  circular  panels,  at  present  without  borders  : — 

[Lyte  and  Fitz James.]  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
swans  argent;  impaling  Azure  a dolphin  naiant  argent 
between  three  mullets  gules. 

[Lyte  and  Fauntleroy.]  Gules  a chevron  between 
three  swans  argent ; impaling  Gules  three  infants’  heads 
couped  at  the  uQck  proper,  crined?or. 


(4).  Brune=Bryan. 
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The  following  seems  to  have  occupied  a rectangular  panel 
larger  than  those  of  the  regular  series 

Lorde  Sturton  and  my  ladys.  SaMe  a bend  or 
between  six  fountains  proper  ; impaling  [ Gules  three 
infants’  heads  couped  at  the  neck  proper^  crined  or.] 
Supporters — two  antelopes  azure. 


There  are  also,  of  the  same  date,  fragments  of  a dexter  Stour- 
ton  shield  and  of  a sinister  Horsey  shield. 


The  following  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  Henry  Lyte:— 
[Lyte  and  Draycot.]  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
swans  argent^  billed  or  ; impaling  Argent  a cross  engrailed 
sahle^  in  the  first  quarter  an  eagle  displayed  gules  and  a 
mullet  sable. 


The  two  following  are  of  uncertain  date  : — 

[Lyte  and  Horsey.]  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
swans  argent ; impaling  Azure  three  horses’  heads  couped 
or,  bridled  sable.  (The  treatment  is  dilferent  from  that  of 
the  two  other  representations  of  this  coat.) 

[Lucy,  Lady  Morgan.]  Argent  a chevron  ermines  be- 
tween three  birds  sable  ; impaling  Gules  a chevron  between 
three  swans  argent.  (This  shield  is  smaller  than  those  of 
the  regular  series,  and  the  white  colour  of  the  swans  has 
been  produced  by  scraping  away  the  surface  of  the  ruby 
glass.) 

The  four  following  shields  were  made  for  Thomas  Lyte,  to 
match  the  regular  series  of  rectangular  panels  made  for  his 
grandfather,  »John  Lyte,  and  with  very  similar  borders,  but  in 
other  respects  they  are  altogether  different : — 

Lyte  and  Tiptoft.  [Anno  Dom.  1565.]  Gules  a chev- 
ron between  three  swans  argent.^  billed  or  ; impaling  Argent 
a saltire  engrailed  gules,  a fieur  de  lys  or  for  difference. 
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Lyte  ahd  Worth.  Anno  Dom.  1592.  Gules  a chevron 
between  three  swans  argent^  billed  or  ; impaling  Argent  an 
eagle  displayed  with  two  heads  sable,  beaked  and  legged 
gules. 

Lyte  and  Baskervile.  Anno  Dom.  1621.  Gules  a 
chevron  between  three  swans  argent,  billed  or ; impaling 
Argent  a chevron  gules  between  three  hurts. 

[Lyte  of  Lytescary.]  Quarterly  of  six.  1 and  6. 
Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans  argent,  billed  or ; 
2.  Argent  a cross  engrailed  saMe,  in  the  first  quarter  an 
eagle  displayed  gules  ; 3.  [^Argent,  on  a fess  between  three 
ducks  sable,  three  bezants  ; 4.  Argent  an  ash  tree  vert ; 

5.  Argent  a chevron  sable  between  three  moor-cocks 
proper. 


APPENDIX  II. 


The  following  description  of  the  shields  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  chapel  at  Lytescary,  in  1631,  is  derived  from  three 
sources : — - 

(I.)  A bald  and  somewhat  inaccurate  list  of  the  names, 
taken  in  1810,  and  now  forming  part  of  Addl.  MS.  33822, 
at  the  British  Museum. 

(IL)  A series  of  coloured  drawings  in  my  possession,  made 
for  my  grandfather,  about  sixty  years  ago,  by  an  artist 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  heraldry,  and 
committed  such  extraordinary  blunders  as  to  render  several 
points  uncertain. 

(III.)  Notes  made  by  me  on  the  spot,  somewhat  hurriedly, 
and  under  great  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  the  decay 
of  the  paintings. 

(5).  This  quarter  was  missiag.  I have  supplied  it  from  M^S.  at  the  Heralds’ 
College. 
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While  I cannot  therefore  pretend  that  there  is  satisfactory 
evidence  for  all  the  particulars,  I hope  that  the  description  is 
fairly  correct,  and  I give  it  here  for  want  of  a better.^ 

The  first  shield  blazoned  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  east 
window  ; the  last  of  the  original  series  occupies  the  correspon- 
ding position  on  the  north. 

It  should  be  noted  that  borders  and  tressures,  not  being 
dimidiated  in  impaled  coats,  entirely  surround  the  half  shields 
where  they  occur. 

Grace,  Countess  of  Westmoreland.  Azure  three 
dexter  gauntlets,  backs  affrontee,  or  ; impaling  Ermine,  on 
a chief  gules,  two  leopards’  heads  or. 

Gertrude,  Viscountess  Bindon.  Gules,  on  a bend 
between  six  cross  crosslets  fitchee  argent,  a crescent  sahle 
for  difference;  impaling  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
swans  argent. 

Anne,  Lady  Thornhurst.  Ermine,  on  a chief  gules,  two 
leopards’  heads  or;  impaling  Gules,  on  a bend  between 
six  cross-crosslets  fitchee  argent,  a crescent  sahle  for 
difference. 

Luce,  Lady  Morgan.  Argent  a chevron  ermines  between 
three  birds  sable;  impaling  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
swans  argent. 

Joan.  [Lady  Wadham?] 

Francis,  Lady  Naper.  Argent  a saltire  between  four 
roses  gules;  impaling  Ermine,  on  a chief  gules,  two  leopards’ 
heads  or. 

Catherine,  Lady  Thin.  Barry  of  ten  or  and  sable; 
impaling  Gules  on  a bend  between  six  cross  crosslets 
argent,  a crescent  sahle  for  difference,  within  a border 
compony  argent  and  aziire. 

Elizabeth,  Lady  Murrey.  Azure  three  mullets  and  a 
crescent  for  difference  within  a double  tressure  flory, 
counter  flory,  argent ; impaling  Gules,  on  a bend  between 

(1).  This  list  is  intended  to  supersede  drawings  previously  printed. 
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six  cross-crosslets  argent^  a crescent  sable  for  difference, 
within  a border  compony  argent  and  azure. 

Anne,  Lady  Cooper.  Gules  a bend  engrailed  between 
six  lions  rampant  or,  a canton  argent  charged  with  a 
sinister  hand  couped  gules ; impaling  Azure  a cinquefoil 
pierced  of  the  field  within  a border  engrailed  ermine.,  a 
canton  argent  charged  with  a sinister  hand  couped  gules. 

Ursula,  Lady  Gunter.  Sable  three  sinister  gauntlets, 
backs  affrontee,  argent.,  within  a border  or ; impaling  Gules 
a chevron  engrailed  ermine  between  three  birds  argent. 

Dorothy  Hollis.  Ermine  two  piles  meeting  in  point, 
and  a crescent  for  difference,  sable;  impaling  Azure  a 
cinquefoil  pierced  of  the  field,  within  a border  engrailed 
ermine^  a mullet  argent  for  difference. 

Mar  YE  Hody.  Argent  a fesse  indented  within,  point  in 
point,  vert  and  sable.,  cotised  counter-changed  ; impaling 
Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans  argent. 

Grace  Stroud,  Lye,  and  Bailey.  Argent,  on  a chief 
embattled  sable,  three  plates  | impaling  Gules  a chevron 
between  three  swans  argent. 

Alice  Saint  Alban.  Ermine,  on  a bend  sable,  three 
bezants  ; impaling  Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans 
argent. 

Yeadith  Bowrne.  Argent  a chevron  gules  between  three 
lions,  passant  guardant  sable,  a chief  (embattled  ?) 
ermines ; impaling  Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans 
argent. 

Jane  Smyth  and  Ferrars.  \_Argent  a cross  gules 
between  four  peacocks  azure  impaling  Gules  a chevron 
between  three  swans  argent. 

Florence  Mere.  Sable  a chevron  between  three  water- 
bougets  argent;  impaling  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
swans  argent. 

Ester  Bellamy.  Azure,  on  a bend  cotised  argent,  three 
crescents  gules;  impaling  Gules  a chevron  between  three 
swans  argent. 
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Dorothye  Franke.  Azure  (or  vert)  a saltire  engrailed 
or;  impaling  Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans  argent, 

Jane  Luttrell.  Or  a bend  between  six  martlets  sable; 
impaling  Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans  argent. 

Elizabeth  Powlet.  Sable  three  swords  in  pile,  points  in 
base,  argent;  impaling  Argent^  on  a chief  gules,  two  bucks’ 
heads  cabossed  or. 

Francis  Bowrne,  esquire,  counceller  at  Lawe. 
Argent  a chevron  gules  between  three  lions  passant 
guardant  sable,  a chief  (embattled?)  ermines. 

Gilbert  Hody,  esquire.  Argent  2^  fesse  indented  within, 
point  in  point,  vert  and  sable  cotised  counter-changed. 

Thomas  Moore,  esquire.  Argent  two  bars  engrailed 
azure  between  nine  martlets  gules. 

John  Saint  Alban,  esquire.  Ermine  on  a bend  sable 
three  bezants. 

George  Gunter,  esquire.  Sable  three  sinister  gaunt- 
lets, backs  affrontee,  argent,  within  a border  or. 

Edward  Popham,  esquire.  Argent,  on  a chief  gules,  two 
bucks’  heads  cabossed  or. 

Robert  Naper,  esquire.  Argent,  on  a saltire  between 
four  roses  gules,  an  inescutcheon  of  the  field  charged  with 
a sinister  hand  couped  of  the  second,  in  chief  a label  of 
three  points  azure. 

Francis  Hollis,  nephew  to  the  E.  of  C.  Quarterly, 
1 and  4,  Ermine  two  piles  meeting  in  point  and  a crescent 
sable  for  difference ; 2 and  3,  Azure  a cinquefoil  pierced  of 
the  field  within  a border  engrailed  ermine,  a mullet  argent 
for  difference. 

SiPw  John  lye  junior.  Argent,  on  a chief  embattled 
sahle,  three  jfiates,  and  a label  of  three  points  of  the  field. 

Sir  Walter  Erle.  Gules  three  escallops,  two  and  one, 
within  a border  engrailed  argent. 

Sir  John  Lye  of  the  Wight.  Argent  on  a chief 
embattled  sable  three  plates. 
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SiE  Giffoed  Thoenhuest,  knight  and  baeonet. 
Ermine^  on  a chief  gules^  two  leopards’  heads  or,  on  a 
canton  argent  a sinister  hand  couped  of  the  second. 

SiE  Anthony  Coopee,  knight  and  baeonet.  Quarterly, 
1 and  4,  Gules  a bend  engrailed  between  six  lions  rampant 
or;  2 and  3,  Azure  a cinquefoil  pierced  of  the  field  within 
a border  engrailed  ermine;  over  all  an  inescutcheon  argent 
charged  with  a sinister  hand  couped  gules. 

SiE  Feancis  Ashley,  seegt.  at  laave.  Azure  a cinque- 
foil pierced  of  the  field  within  a border  engrailed  ermine^ 
a mullet  argent  for  difference. 

SiE  Antho.  Ashley,  knt.  and  baeonet.  Azure  a 
cinquefoil  pierced  of  the  field  within  a border  engrailed 
ermine^  on  a canton  argent  a sinister  hand  couped  gules. 

Chaeles  Howaed,  son  to  Viscount  Bindon.  Gules 
on  a bend  between  six  cross  crosslets  fitchee  argent,  a 
crescent  for  difference  sable,  within  a border  compony 
argent  and  azure. 

Mildmay,  Eael  of  Westmoeeland.  [Loed  Le 
despencee  and  Bueghuesh.]  Azure  three  dexter 
gauntlets,  backs  affrontee,  or ; impaling  [Quarterly  gules 
and  or,  in  the  first  quarter  a mullet  argent']. 

The  three  following  shields  were  painted,  in  or  about  1720,  on 
a lower  level : — 

Cook  and  Coopee.  Gules  a fesse  chequy  argent  and 
sable,  in  chief  three  mullets  argent ; impaling  Sable  a 
a saltire  engrailed  between  four  trefoils  slipped  argent, 
on  a chief  of  the  last  three  dolphins  embowed  azure. 

Lyte  and  Coopee.  Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans 
argent  ; impaling  Sable  a saltire  engrailed  between  three 
trefoils  slipped  argent,  on  a chief  of  the  last  three  dolphins 
embowed  azure. 

Lyte  and  Mohun.  Gules  a chevron  between  three  swans 
argent ; impaling  Gules  a dexter  arm  yroyer  habited  in  a 


94  Papers^  ^c. 

maunch  ermine^  the  hand  holding  a fleur  de  lys  or,  within 
a border  argent. 


The  accompanying  Pedigree  is  intended  merely  to  show  the 
connexion  between  the  different  persons  whose  arms  were 
painted  in  the  Chapel  in  1631.  Their  names  are  given  in 
capitals. 


APPENDIX  III. 


William  Lyte  of  Lillesdon  co.  Somerset,  second  son  of 
Thomas  Lyte  of  Lytescary  by  Margery  Drew  his  wife,  was 
nicknamed  by  his  father  ^ Black  Will,’^  probably  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  younger  brother  of  the  same  name.  In  1530,  he 
was  appointed  by  Henry,  Lord  Daubeny,  to  the  office  of  Con- 
stable of  Sherborne  Castle,  with  a yearly  pension  of  9Z.  25. 
and  in  1534  he  received  from  the  King  a grant  of  the  wardship 
and  marriage  of  the  heir  of  John  Buller  with  certain  profits 
from  his  lands  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.^  A letter  written  by  him 
to  Thomas  Cromwell  in  the  following  year  is  preserved  among 
the  State  Papers.^ 

In  1544,  William  Lyte  took  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  against  certain  persons  who,  in  wrongful  execu- 
tion of  a writ  of  outlawry,  had,  three  years  before,  broken  into 
his  house  at  Lillesdon  and  carried  away  some  of  his  goods 
whicli  he  valued  at  600  marks.  The  Under-Sheriff  was  re- 
])orted  to  have  said  that  the  kitchen  there  was  fit  for  a Lord, 
and  mention  Avas  made  of  a casket  containing  chains,  pearls, 
])ede-stones,  brooches,  and  three  quarters  of  a coat  of  cloth  of 

(1) .  C.P.B.;  Fed.  I. 

(2) .  CartAR  Antiqum,  Augmentation  Office,  box  16,  x.  21. 

(3) .  Patent  Roll,  26  Hen.  VIII.  part  i.  m.  5. 

(4) .  Letters  and  Paim's  (ed.  Gairdner),  vol.  ix.  p.  295. 
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gold.®  At  another  time,  being  summoned  to  serve  the  King  in 
the  wars,  William  Lyte  applied  to  the  same  court  in  order  to 
obtain  the  delivery  of  twenty-eight  pair  of  harness  with  saletts 
and  splints,  ten  bows,  ten  sheaves  of  arrows,  and  twelve  bills 
which  had  belonged  to  his  wife’s  first  husband,  John  Buller.® 
In  1550,  he  was  Escheator  of  the  King  in  the  counties  of 
Somerset  and  Dorset.^  Three  years  later,  he  bought  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells,  the  wardship  of  Thomas  son  of 
Anthony  Norton,®  and  he  seems  to  have  obtained  from  his 
brother,  Anthony  Lyte,  the  wardship  of  Henry  Tynbery.® 
He  had  various  lands  at  Northover,  Crewkerne,  North  Curry, 
Gregory  Stoke,  Lyng,  Langport  Westover,  and  other  places 
in  the  county  of  Somerset.^®  A will  made  by  him  on  the  27th 
December  1558  was  proved  at  Lambeth  four  months  later,  but 
his  younger  children  took  proceedings  in  Chancery  against  the 
executors,  and,  after  protracted  litigation,  the  will  was  event- 
ually set  aside.^^ 

William  Lyte  married  Dorothy  daughter  of  Sir  John  Kello- 
way  of  Rockborne,  co.  Wilts,  and  relict  of  John  Buller  of 
W ode,  CO.  Somerset,^^  and  had  issue  at  least  ten  children  : — 

John,  baptised  at  Northover  in  1538.  He  sold  some  of  his 
father’s  lands  in  1566,  and  died  without  issue  “ at  the  age 
of  56.”i® 

Giles,  died  young.^^ 

(5) .  Star  Chamber  Proceedings,  bundle  23,  nos.  60,  96,  156. 

(6) .  Ibid,  bundle  23,  no.  160. 

(7) .  Escheators’  Accounts. 

(8) .  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Tenth  Report,  App.  part  iii.  p.  239 

(9) .  Patent  Roll  1 Mary,  part  i.;  Wills  at  Somerset  House,  Cheyney,  f.  7. 

(10) .  Inquisitiones  post  mortem,  1 Eliz. 

(11) .  Wills  at  Somerset  House,  Cheyney,  f.  7;  Darcy,  f.  39;  Chancery 

Proceedings,  Series  II.  bundle  118,  no.  21. 

(12) .  Ped.  I.  ; Heralds’  Visitations,  Somerset,  Hants ; Star  Chamber 

Proceedings,  bundle  23,  no.  160. 

(13) .  Ped.  I.;  Northover  Register;  Collinson’s  History  of  Somerset,  vol.  iii. 

p.  306. 

(14) .  Ped.  1. 
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Hugh,  married  Joan  daughter  of  John  AYeekes,  and  had 
issue  a daughter  Dorothy  and  three  sons 

' Edward,  who  had  issue  Edward  and  William. 

J ohn. 

Chrispian  who,  in  1616,  married  Christian  Sparke  and  by 
her,  who  died  in  1624,  had  issue  Francis,  born  in 
1618,  Hugh,  bom  in  1621,  Mary,  bom  in  1624  and 
buried  iu  1625.^® 

This  Hugh  Lyte  seems  to  have  lived  at  Kuishton,  co. 
Somerset,  and  he  may  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the 
Lights  of  that  parish. 

Guy,  described  in  a Chancery  suit  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
as  of  Lyng,  co.  Somerset,  gentleman.^^  In  1574,  he  took 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  against  Lord 
Bindon  and  others,  who  had  carried  away  eleven  fat  oxen 
and  twenty-six  loads  of  hay  from  a house  near  W ool,  co. 
Dorset,  and  three  years  later  he  applied  to  Lord  Burghley 
about  a debt  due  to  him  by  Henry  Howard  for  ‘ a great 
horse  ’ sold  for  30/.^®  In  1571,  he  married  Joan,  daughter 
of  John  Frampton  of  Moreton,  and  his  arms  impaled  with 
hers  are  blazoned  in  the  family  aisle  of  the  Framptons  at 
Moreton  Church.^^  He  had  issue  Henry  and  Elizabeth.^^ 

Catherine,  married  to  PhiHp  Rocytor  of  Collies  Combe. 

Dorothy,  manied  to  Somerset,  “ cosen  to  the  Earl 

of  W orcester.” 

Gertrude,  married  to  Thomas,  Viscount  Howard  of  Bindon, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  There  is  a drawing  of  her 
monument  on  the  pedigree. 

(15) .  Ped.  I. 

(16) .  Chancery  Proceedings,  Elizabeth  LL  2,  40. 

(17) .  Ped.  I.;  Chancery  Proceedings,  Elizabeth  LL  9,  60. 

(18) .  Star  Chamber  Proceedings,  Elizabeth,  L 21,  no.  35;  L 30,  no.  19; 

L .38,  no.  21  ; State  Papers  Domestic,  Elizabeth,  vol.  114,  nos.  45,  48. 

(19) .  Hutchins’s  Iliatorxj  of  Dorset,  (ed.  1861)  vol  i.  pp.  398,  403,  404. 

(20) .  Ped.  I. 
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Margaret,  married  firstly  to  Strangways  Rogers,  and 

secondly  to — Turner. 

Dorothy,  born  at  Puddimore. 

Anne,  married  to  George  Causse.^^ 


APPENDIX  IV. 


Thomas  Lyte  of  Meriet,  co.  Somerset,  fourth  son  of 
Thomas  Lyte,  of  Lytescary  by  Margery  Drew,  his  wife, 
was  for  some  time  steward  to  his  relation  John  Wadham 
of  Merifield,  from  whom  he  bought  the  mill  of  South  Bradon.^ 
He  is  mentioned  as  a cousin  in  the  will  of  Joan,  Lady 
W adham,^  and  he  had  an  annuity  of  twenty  nobles  out  of  the 
lands  of  his  brother,  John  Lyte  of  Lytescary,  at  Mudford.^ 
He  married  firstly  Isabella,  daughter  either  of  William 
Webber  or  of  “ — ^ Radclifie,^  and,  apparently  by  her,  had 
issue  five  children  : — 

George,  died  young.® 

Hugh,  settled  at  Crewkerne,  married  Eleanor  — - — and  had 
issue ^ 

John  born  in  1573,  buried  in  1577. 

Bridget,  born  in  1575.® 

Peter,  instituted  to  the  living  of  St.  Mary  church,  co.  Devon, 
in  1580,  had  several  children  whose  names  are  not  given 
in  the  pedigree. 

William,  married  in  Devonshire. 

Bridget,  married  to  W alter  Smyth  of  Crewkerne.^ 

(21).  lUd. 

(1) .  Ped.  I.;  Wills  at  Somerset  House,  Petre,  f.  12. 

(2)  Somersetshire  Wills,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

(3) .  Wills  at  Somerset  House,  Petre,  f.  12. 

(4) .  Ihid.  Cheyney,  f.  7. 

(5) .  Ped.  I. 

(6) .  Ihid  ; Crewkerne  Register. 

(7) .  Ped.  I. 

New  Series,  Vol.  XVIII,,  1892,  Part  II. 
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Thomas  Lyte  married  secondly  Joan—-,  whom  he  appoin- 
ted executrix  of  his  will  dated  in  March  1573  and  proved 
in  the  following  month.® 


APPENDIX  V, 


John  Lyte,  fourth  son  of  John  Lyte  of  Lytescary  by  Edith 
Horsey  his  wife,  was,  in  1553,  associated  with  his  father  and 
other  justices  of  the  peace  in  a commission  of  enquiry  con- 
cerning the  lands  of  the  dissolved  monasteries  in  Somerset.® 

He  married  Frances  , a kinswoman  of  his  father’s  second 

wife  “ wereby  he  undermined  his  eldest  brother  of  the  manner 
of  Mudford,”  which  was  settled  upon  him  in  remainder  after 
the  death  of  his  stepmother.^®  At  one  time  he  was  styled 
‘John  Lyte  of  Blackdown’  co.  Somerset,  and  at  another  ‘John 
Lyte  of  Clyfton  ’ co.  Dorset,  under  which  latter  description  he 
was  in  1584  released  from  the  Fleet  prison,  to  which  he  had 
been  committed  for  a debt  to  Richard  Arnold.^^  Among 
the  State  Papers  there  is  an  undated  petition  to  the  Privy 
Council  from  John  Lyte,  gentleman,  a prisoner  for  debt  in  the 
Counter  in  Wood  Street,  giving  information  about  the  trea- 
sonable words  of  a gentleman  and  a priest,  and  praying  that 
he  may  either  be  heard  as  to  his  cause  or  licensed  to  serve  the 
Queen  in  the  wars.^^  This  may  have  some  connexion  with 
a note  by  his  nephew,  Thomas  Lyte,  of 

“ Laurence  and  Alton  their  slanderous  words  against  Queen 
Elizabeth,  delivered  to  Francis  Lyte.”^^ 

(8) .  Somersetshire  Wills,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

(9) .  Fed.  II.  ; Patent  Roll,  1 Mary,  part  I. 

(10) .  C P.  B. ; Chancery  Proceedings,  Series  II.  bundle  114,  no.  101. 

(11) .  Patent  Roll,  26  Elizabeth,  part  10. 

(12) .  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Elizabeth,  vol.  185,  f.  183. 

(13) .  C.P.B. 
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John  and  Frances  Lyte  had  issue  at  least  two  sons  and  no  less 
than  twelve  daughters  : 

Thomas,  died  an  infant. 

William,  “ died  in  the  Portugall  voiage.”^^ 

Joan,  married  to  Richard  Serle  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Mary,  married  firstly  to  Henry  Stevens,  secondly  to  Stephen 
Erne,  and  thirdly  to  Ellis  Phelipps. 

Frances,  married  firstly  to  Henry  Reynoldes,  and  secondly 
to  Thomas  Rogers. 

Elizabeth,  married  firstly  to  Crosse. 

Edith,  married  to  Arthur  Saul  of  co.  Gloucester. 

Charity,  married  to  Robert  Cooke,  parson  of  Stratton  in 
the  Fosse. 

Grace,  married  firstly  to  Laurence  Hill,  and  secondly  to 
— — Thomas. 

Sarah,  died  young. 

J oan,  died  an  infant. 

J oan,  died  an  infant. 

Jane,  living  in  London  in  1633. 

Etheldred,  married  firstly  to  Peter  Simons,  and  secondly  to 
Thomas  Creese.^® 


APPENDIX  VI, 


It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  families  bearing  the 
name  of  Lyte  or  Light  were  younger  branches  of  that  which, 
for  five  centuries,  abode  in  the  parish  of  Charlton  Makerel. 

The  Lights  of  Horley,  co.  Oxford,  for  instance,  bore  the 
same  arms  as  the  Lytes  of  Lytescary,  with  a crescent  for 
difference,  and  the  Lytes  of  Easton  Percy,  co.  Wilts,  John 

(14) .  Ped.  II.  Administration  of  the  goods  of  a certain  William  Lyte  who 

died  abroad,  unmarried,  was  in  1630,  granted  to  his  brother  John. 

(15) .  Ped.  II. 
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Aubrey’s  ancestors,  bore  the  same  arms  with  a mullet  for 
difference,  thus  indicating  descent  from  a second  and  a third 
son  respectively.  The  Lytes  of  Easton  Percy  moreover 
specifically  claimed  cousinship  to  the  Lytes  of  Lytescary. 
So  again,  a member  of  the  family  of  Light  of  Baglake,  co. 
Dorset,  gave  to  his  estate  in  Canada  the  name  of  Lytescary,  in 
remembrance  of  the  place  which  he  believed  to  have  been  the 
cradle  of  his  family. 

In  these  and  many  other  cases,  however,  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  of  the  connexion,  and  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
notice  in  this  place  all  the  Lytes  and  Lights  whose  names 
occur  in  MSS.  relating  to  the  West  of  England  or,  more 
particularly,  to  the  county  of  Somerset.  Fresh*  evidence  may 
some  day  be  found,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  I give  the  names  of 
four  persons  whose  close  connexion  with  the  Lytes  of  Lytes- 
cary can  hardly  be  doubted: — 

Sir  Hugh  de  Lite,  almost  certainly  an  ecclesiastic,  was  a 
witness  to  an  undated  deed  whereby  Richard  de  Catymore 
conveyed  land  at  Cary  to  Henry  de  Cary,  son  of  Gurmund. 
This  document,  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  was  at  Lytescary  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.^® 
John  de  Lyt  was,  in  1265,  summoned  for  breaking  the 
house  of  Robert  de  Chilterne  at  Little  Chilterne,  a few  miles 
from  Lytescary.^^ 

Richard  le  Lyt  was,  in  1346,  one  of  the  pledges  of  Peter  le 
Lyt  (of  Lytescary)  in  a suit  against  John  de  Homere  the 
younger,  touching  a tenement  at  Chilton  Cantelou.^® 

Gertrude  Lyte  was,  in  1690,  married  to  Richard  Saunders 
at  C'liarlton  Makerel.^^  She  may  have  been  a daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Gertrude  Lyte  of  Martock,  already  mentioned. 

(16)  C.P.B. 

(17) .  Curia  Re(jis  Rolls,  177,  m.  30;  178,  m.  7. 

(18) .  Assize  Roll  1430,  m.  75  d. 

(10).  Charlton  Register. 
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BY  EDMUND  BUCKLE,  M.A. 

The  buildings  of  Lytescarj  now  extend  round  three  sides  of 
a small  courtyard,  but  once  they  enclosed  it  completely.  In 
tbe  centre  of  tbe  east  front  is  tbe  ball  ; the  south  wing  is 
occupied  by  chambers,  with  the  chapel  at  its  eastern  extremity  ; 
the  north  wing  has  been  rebuilt  as  a farmhouse  ; and  the 
buildings  on  the  west  side  have  perished.  The  chapel,  the 
oriel  of  the  hall,  and  the  porch  form  three  gabled  projections 
towards  the  east  and  produce  a highly  picturesque  effect, 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  long  low  roof  of  the  south  front 
which  is  broken  only  by  one  bay  window  and  its  enriched 
parapet  over. 

On  the  east  side  is  a small  fore-court  enclosed  by  a stone 
wall,  now  low,  but  once  considerably  higher.  The  entrance  to 
this  is  by  a gateway  in  the  north  wall  of  which  the  jambs 
remain.  Doubtless  this  orginally  formed  an  arch  in  the  wall 
as  at  Sandford  Orcas  and  was  closed  by  an  oak  door.  By  its 
side  is  a stone  moimting  block  ; and  beyond  are  the  farm 
buildings  standing  where  they  must  always  have  stood.  One 
of  these  outbuildings  contains  a window  with  massive  oak 
mullions  in  imitation  of  masonry. 

The  house  is  built  of  the  local  has  stone  with  Ham  Hill 
dressings. 

THE  CHAPEL. 

The  oldest  of  the  existing  buildings  is  the  chapel,  and  the 
style  of  its  architecture  (which  is  late  decorated)  agrees  well  with 
the  date  assigned  to  it  from  the  documentary  evidence,  viz. 
1340.  It  is  entered  by  an  external  doorway  on  the  north  side 
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which  has  moulded  jambs  with  stops  buried  in  the  ground 
(showing  that  the  floor  level  was  originally  lower  than  now,  and 
that  the  ground  outside  has  been  raised) ; and  a label  with  a 
flne  carved  flnial,  and  heads  for  terminations.  There  is  a square- 
headed two-light  window  on  each  side  with  reticulated  tracery 
which  is  in  each  case  got  out  of  a single  stone  ; the  south  window 
has  a single  chamfered  order  and  no  label,  the  opposite  window 
a double  chamfer  and  a label  over  terminated  with  carved 
heads.  The  east  window  has  an  ogee  moulding  on  the  inside  of 
the  muUions,  a chamfer  outside,  and  an  external  splay ; the 
head  is  pointed  and  fllled  with  reticulated  tracery  (cut  out  of 
two  stones)  which  shews  a tendency  to  vertical  lines,  and  there 
is  no  label  over.'  It  is  very  curious  that  these  three  windows 
Avhich  are  so  much  alike  should  yet  each  have  slightly  different 
mouldings.  Similarly  the  three  buttresses  all  differ.  In  this 
case  the  mouldings  of  the  slopes  are  alike,  but  of  the  two 
diagonal  buttresses  one  is  six  inches  wider  than  the  other,  and 
the  third  buttress  at  the  south  west  angle  is  placed  square 
with  the  building.  This  last  buttress  is  also  the  only  part 
of  the  chapel  which  has  a plinth  and  that  only  round  two 
sides  ; though  on  its  west  side  there  is  indeed  a sort  of  plinth 
formed  by  a rough  square  set-off.  The  buttresses  and  quoins 
of  the  chapel  are  built  streaky  with  alternate  courses  of  lias 
and  Ham  Hill  stone. 

The  chapel  seems  to  have  been  originally  a detached  building 
with  a west  window  ; but  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  house 
was  enlarged  and  joined  on  to  the  chapel,  the  west  wall  of 
which  was  then  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with  a small  window 
in  the  corner  intended  to  compensate  as  far  as  possible  for  the 
loss  of  the  great  west  window.  In  this  wall  was  also  built 
a])parently  a squint  to  enable  persons  in  the  adjoining  room  to 
assist  at  the  mass,  but  there  seems  never  to  have  been  a door- 
way direct  from  the  house  into  the  chapel. 

Inside  there  is  a small  recess  close  to  the  door,  probably 
intended  for  a holy  water  stoup  ; it  has  been  much  altered,  a 
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corbel  projecting  from  the  sill  has  been  hacked  off  and  the 
cover  stone  is  not  original.  There  is  another  recess  on  the 
south  side  of  the  altar  as  though  for  a piscina,  but  this  also 
has  been  altered  and  there  is  now  no  sign  of  a basin.  Built 
into  this  recess  is  a fragment  of  delicate  thirteenth  century 
tracery,  the  oldest  stone  in  the  house,  and  (if  it  belongs  to  the 
house)  an  evidence  of  a previous  chapel.  This  stone  to  some 
extent  corroborates  the  statement  on  the  mural  tablet  that  the 
chapel  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  On  each  side  of 
this  niche  there  is  a square  mortice  4 inches  by  4 inches  intended 
probably  to  support  a canopy. 

The  chapel  was  repaired  by  Thomas  Lyte,  in  1631.  He 
painted  up  the  coats  of  arms  round  the  cornice  and  inserted 
the  two  stone  tablets  described  in  the  previous  paper.  Under 
the  coats  of  arms  on  the  west,  north,  and  south  sides  of  the 
chapel  are  the  inscriptions  soli  deo  gloria  ; deo  laus  ; and 
DEO  HONOR.  He  also  put  on  the  window-jambs  two  curious 
symbolic  paintings  which  are  at  present  unexplained ; on  the 
north  window-jamb  a cloud  and  an  astronomical  globe  clasping 
hands  with  the  words  farewell  adiew  ; on  the  south  window- 
jamb,  a negro’s  head  and  a scull  clasping  hands,  over  the  negro 
a gaudy-coloured  bird’s  head,  and  over  the  skull  and  over  the 
centre  two  objects  no  longer  distinguishable,  with  this  legend 
ORIOR  ORIOR  MORIENS.*  The  present  floor  and  the  step  to 
sanctuary  are  probably  of  this  date  and  also  the  pews  of  which 
sufficient  remains  to  restore  the  arrangement.  On  each  side 
of  a central  gangway  there  were  two  pews,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  pews  a slight  screen,  behind  which  forms  were  probably 
placed  for  the  servants  ; the  walls  adjoining  the  ends  of  the 
pews  were  wainscoted  to  a height  of  5 feet  6 inches. 

THE  HALL. 

Though  the  hall  is  only  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  doubtless 

* Both  these  legends  have  now  vanished,  but  they  appear  in  a sketch  made 
about  sixty  years  ago,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte. 
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takes  the  place  of  an  older  building.  It  is  about  33  feet  long 
by  21  wide,  and  is  covered  with  a fine  open  timber  roof  of  the 
type  usual  in  this  county— a high  pitched  roof  with  collars  to 
the  principal  trusses  and  curved  wind  braces  between  the 
purlins.  In  the  present  case  the  wind  braces  are  cusped,  and 
the  cornice  is  highly  elaborated.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
cornice  is  a band  of  pierced  tracery  (mainly  quatrefoils),  which 
is  stopped  at  the  foot  of  each  principal  rafter  by  a delicate 
little  pinnacle  ; and  affixed  to  each  of  these  principal  rafters  is 
a demi-angel  with  a shield  bearing  the  Lyte  arms.  The  roof 
was  covered  with  stone  tiles,  and  some  of  these  still  remain  on 
the  east  side  below  the  later  roofs  over  the  porch  and  oriel  pro- 
jections. A wooden  window  high  up  in  the  north  gable  shews 
that  the  attached  buildings  on  this  side  were  originally  of  a less 
height  than  now.  The  hall  has  the  usual  two  doors  facing 
each  other  near  its  lower  end,  and  in  the  end  wall  a door  lead- 
ing down  to  the  cellar,  with  perhaps  another  (where  there  is 
now  a modern  door),  leading  up  into  the  room  over  the  cellar. 
A modern  wall  occupies  the  position  of  the  ancient  screen.  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  there  was  ever  a gallery  over  the 
screens,  for  the  room  over  the  porch  was  entered  obliquely  from 
the  building  to  the  north  of  the  hall.  The  large  and  well 
designed  fire-place  on  the  east  side  belongs  to  the  original  work, 
and  so  apparently  do  the  windows,  though  these  are  similar  to 
the  windows  found  in  the  south  wing — square-headed  windows 
with  depressed  arches  to  each  light  and  a casement  moulding 
outside.  But  the  two  panelled  arches  at  the  ends  of  the  dais 
which  give  access  to  the  oriel  and  the  staircase  are  subsequent 
insertions,  belonging  to  the  great  rebuilding  which  took  place  in 
the  time  of  John  Lyte,  who  married  Edith  Horsey  in  1521, 
succeeded  in  1523,  and  died  in  1566.  This  John  Lyte  altered 
the  whole  of  the  south  wing  and  built  on  the  oriel  and  porch 
of  the  hall.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  also  inserted  the 
present  hall  windows,  and  added  the  buttresses  on  its  west 
side,  for  the  details  of  both  windows  and  buttresses  resemble 
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his  work,  and  one  at  least  of  the  two  buttresses  is  an  addition 
to  the  wall  against  which  it  is  built. 

The  porch  and  the  oriel  form  two  projecting  gables  on  the 
east  front,  which  roughly  balance  each  other.  Each  has  a 
small  bay  window  corbelled  out  on  the  upper  floor,  and  a 
heraldic  device  for  a finial  ; but  the  buttresses  are  differently 
arranged  in  the  two  cases,  and  the  porch  is  not  nearly  so  large 
as  the  projection  formed  by  the  oriel.  Both  are  divided  from 
the  main  building  by  straight  joints,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
additions  is  further  proved  by  the  stone  tiles  which  remain 
upon  the  hall  roof  underneath  the  roofs  which  cover  these 
projections. 

The  small  room  over  the  porch  was  entered  by  a narrow 
doorway  in  the  north-west  corner.  The  topstone  of  the  gable 
over  consists  of  a swan  bearing  a shield  with  the  Lyte  arms. 

The  oriel  was  separated  from  the  hall  by  a wooden  screen 
inserted  under  the  panelled  arch  so  that  it  really  formed  a 
separate  room — -perhaps  the  family  dining  room.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  screen  is  proved  by  a chace  in  the  base,  and  by 
four  boltholes  in  each  jamb  of  the  archway.  The  room  so 
formed  contains  a fireplace,  a door  with  a solid  oak  frame  lead- 
ing into  the  chapel-chamber  in  the  south  wing,  and  three  win- 
dows ; on  the  north  side  a three-light  window  with  a square 
head,  on  the  east  a similar  window  of  six  lights  with  a large 
central  mullion,^  and  on  the  south  side  a curious  little  loop 
exactly  opposite  the  door  into  the  chapel.  This  loop  is  only 
2f  inches  wide  by  7J  inches  high,  and  has  never  been  glazed, 
but  has  probably  been  closed  by  a shutter  inside.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a spyhole  for  observing  who  went  in  or  out  of 
the  chapel. 

The  room  over  the  oriel  has  also  a fireplace,  and  a window 
corbelled  out  to  match  that  in  the  porch  room  ; it  is  entered 
from  the  south  wing  by  a modem  doorway,  but  the  old  one 

* See  Buckler’s  drawing  in  the  Pigott  collection  in  the  Society’s  Museum. 

These  windows  are  now  walled  up. 

N^w  Series,  Vol.  XV III.,  1892,  Part  //. 
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must  have  been  in  the  same  position.  This  projection  has  a 
diagonal  buttress  at  the  north-east  corner,  but  none  at  the 
opposite  angle  where  a buttress  would,  to  some  extent,  inter- 
fere with  the  access  to  the  chapel.  The  topstone  of  the  gable 
is  carved  with  a dragon  bearing  the  Horsey  shield.  Part  of 
this  shield  is  broken  away  but  enough  remains  to  shew  clearly 
the  original  design.  The  lower  part  of  the  shield  is  bulged 
out,  and  the  three  horse’s  heads  are  arranged  in  chevron,  as 
are  similar  coats  on  some  of  the  bench  ends  at  North  Cadbury 
of  corresponding  date. 

THE  SOUTH  WING. 

Like  the  hall  the  south  wing  was  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  it  was  greatly  altered  by  John  Lyte  a hundred 
years  later. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  hall  dais  is  an  archway  leading  to 
the  staircase  attached  to  the  south  wing,  which  corresponds  to 
the  archway  opening  into  the  oriel.  At  a first  glance  the  two 
archways  appear  to  be  alike,  but  the  detail  of  that  leading  into 
the  staircase  is  more  refined.  This  is  one  of  several  small 
points  which  go  to  shew  that  the  additions  to  the  east  front 
and  the  alterations  to  the  south  wing  were  undertaken  at 
different  times.  As  John  Lyte  lived  for  43  years,  and  his 
wife  33  years,  after  his  father’s  death,  there  is  plenty  of  time 
for  this.  Passing  by  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  we  enter  the 
“ great  parlour  ” (so  called  in  an  inventory  of  the  year  1685). 
This  is  a handsome  room  with  windows  along  the  whole  of 
one  side,  including  a central  bay  window  imder  a panelled 
stone  arch ; and  opposite  this  window  a large  stone  fireplace. 
The  fireplace  is  similar  to  that  in  the  oriel,  and  the  windows 
like  those  of  the  hall.  But  the  chief  feature  of  the  room  is 
the  .Jacobean  panelling,  which  remains  in  very  good  con- 
dition. This  is  relieved  at  intervals  by  fluted  pilasters  with 
Ionic  caj)itals,  and  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace  by  two 
elaborately  carved  swollen  pilasters,  the  only  remnants  of 
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what  has  been  a very  handsome  chimney  piece.  The  stud 
partition  on  the  east  side  of  this  room  has  the  plaster  laid 
upon  straw  instead  of  laths — a common  practice  in  old  time  ; 
the  doorway  in  this  partition  has  a chamfered  oak  frame, 
as  have  several  other  of  the  internal  doorways  in  this  house ; 
stone  and  oak  doorways  are  here  used  indiscriminately. 

The  room  on  the  east  side  of  this  partition  is  probably  the 
“ chapel  parlour,”  the  family  pew  attached  to  the  chapel.  The 
east  wall  of  this  room  contains  two  shapeless  niches,  one  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  a squint  into  the  chapel.  Its  only 
window  has  a plain  square  opening,  two  feet  wide,  which  has 
been  covered  with  an  iron  grill,  and  fitted  with  an  iron  case- 
ment. In  shape  and  in  detail  (which  consists  of  two  large 
chamfers)  it  differs  altogether  from  the  other  windows  now 
existing  on  this  front,  though  it  is  probable  that  three  small 
windows  now  blocked  may  have  been  similar.  The  e appear 
to  be  some  of  the  original  windows  of  the  fifteenth  century 
building. 

To  the  west  of  the  great  parlour  is  a small  room  (perhaps 
the  “little  parlour”  of  1685),  a closet,  and  a passage.  Whether 
this  was  the  original  disposition  of  this  space  is  uncertain,  for 
none  of  the  partitions  seem  to  be  original.  There  is  on  the 
north  side  a two-light  window,  and  on  the  south  a three-light 
window  of  John  Lyte’s  period,  and  there  are  also  on  the  south 
side  two  small  blocked  windows  which  seem  to  have  been 
similar  to  the  square  opening  in  the  room  to  the  east  of  the 
great  parlour.  One  at  least  of  these  was  open  so  lately  as  1833.* 
These  windows  do  not  fit  in  well  with  the  existing  partitions, 
so  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  partitions  are  not  older 
than  John  Lyte’s  time.  The  west  wall  appears  to  have  been 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  about  1700.  It  contains  two  stone 
fireplaces  of  this  period,  on  the  ground  and  first  fioor,  two 
modern  windows,  and  a chamfered  stone  doorway  which  may 

* See  Buckler’s  Drawing.  The  other  window  was  hidden  by  the  buttress 
from  Buckler’s  point  of  view. 
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be  of  almost  any  date.  The  little  parlour  ” has  been  panelled 
with  oak,  probably  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  contains  a 
curious  semi-circular  recess.  The  doorway  in  the  north  wall 
has  one  of  the  oak  frames  previously  mentioned.  These  were 
in  use  in  this  district  for  a long  period,  and  though  some  are 
coeval  with  the  walls,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  are. 

The  stair  building  has  some  curious  features.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  is  a tiny  window  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a 
cusped  head,  the  only  window  in  the  whole  house  (excluding 
the  chapel)  which  has  cusps.  The  two  other  stair  windows 
have  detail  varying  shghtly  from  that  in  general  use  in  the 
south  wing.  The  stair  itself  is  a stone  vice,  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  newel  (above  the  top  step)  of  oak,  as  at  Sandford 
Orcas.  On  the  landing  is  a small  quatrefoil  opening  looking 
down  into  the  hall. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  is  the  principal  chamber  (probably 
the  ‘‘great  chamber”  of  the  1581  will),  a room  very  similar  to 
the  great  parlour  below  it.  Unfortunately  little  remains  of 
the  oak  panelling  in  this  room,  but  the  rich  plaster  ceiling  is 
happily  in  fair  preservation,  though  it  has  suffered  from  the 
want  of  a watertight  roof  over.  This  ceiling  is  coved  and 
covered  with  ribs  in  a geometrical  pattern,  with  a coat  of  arms, 
alternately  Lyte  and  Horsey,  in  the  centre  of  each  repeat. 
On  the  east  wall  is  the  Tudor  coat  flanked  by  roses  and  lilies ; 
the  only  fragment  of  the  ornamental  work  on  the  west  wall  is 
one  horse’s  head.  The  original  entrance  to  this  room  was 
through  one  of  the  oak  doorways  already  described,  and  it  was 
at  first  necessary  to  pass  through  this  room  to  get  to  the  rooms 
further  west ; but  this  inconvenience  was  remedied  in  the 
Tudor  period  by  the  insertion  of  a sort  of  porch  cutting  off  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  forming  a striking  feature  in  the 
decoration  of  the  room.  This  screen  is  of  oak  with  linen  pattern 
])anelling  and  was  finished  with  a cresting  of  Tudor  flowers 
and  (xothic  ])innacles  at  the  corners.  The  partition  on  the 
cast  side  of  tliis  room,  like  that  immediately  under  it,  has  the 
plaster  coat  laid  upon  straw. 
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To  the  east  of  this  chamber  are  two  small  rooms,  and  then 
comes  the  chamber  over  the  oriel.  There  is  little  to  notice 
here  except  the  projecting  window  with  its  tiny  openings,  only 
7^  inches  wide  in  the  clear,  and  a fireplace  of  the  same  date 
as  the  rest  of  the  work.  On  the  west  of  the  great  chamber 
the  plan  repeats  the  arrangements  of  the  lower  floor ; but  on 
this  floor  there  is  evidence  of  only  one  small  square  window 
instead  of  the  two  mentioned  below.  This  is  now  blocked,  but 
it  was  open  when  Buckler  made  his  drawings.  The  fireplace 
in  the  west  wall  is  similar  to  the  one  below  it. 

On  the  external  face  of  the  south  wing  there  is  nothing 
which  calls  for  remark  except  the  bay  window.  This  is 
surmounted  by  a rich  parapet  which  rises  high  above  the  eaves 
of  the  general  roof,  and  which  contains  in  the  centres  of  the 
quatrefoils  of  which  it  is  composed  a series  of  heraldic  emblems 
as  below  : 

on  the  west  side,  on  a billet  S and  a tun  for  Stourton, 

on  a shield  a sledge,  the  Stourton  badge, 
on  the  south  front,  on  a shield  a swan  for  Lyte, 
on  a billet  I L for  J ohn  Lyte, 
on  a shield  a horse's  head  for  Horsey, 
on  a billet  for  Edith  Lyte  Horsey), 

on  the  east  side,  on  a shield  a rose  between  two  branches,  the 

Wadham  crest, 

on  a billet  a human  head  in  profile,  for 
F auntleroy . 

Lower  down  there  is  a large  shield  of  Lyte  impaling  Horsey 
with  the  initials  I E and  the  date  1533. 

THE  NOKTH  WING. 

Adjoining  the  hall  on  the  north  side  is  an  ancient  cellar  with 
barrel  vaults,  which  is  certainly  later  than  the  hall,  and 
seems  to  be  of  the  Tudor  period.  It  has  a four-light  window^  of 
that  date  on  the  east  side,  which  however  differs  in  detail  from 
all  the  other  windows  in  the  house.  Over  this  and  extending 


no 
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further  to  the  west  is  a substantially  built  farm-house  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  had  orginally  stone  muUions  to  all 
windows,  but  many  of  these  hare  been  taken  out  to  make  room 
for  wooden  casements,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  external 
effect.  This  is  the  house  which  was  leased  by  Thomas  Lockyer 
in  1770,  and  which  is  described  as  being  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Great  Hall.*  It  may  probably  hare  been  built  by  him 
between  1755  and  1770. 

The  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  court  have  entirely 
perished,  hut  the  ragged  finish  of  the  walls  and  an  upper  door- 
way near  the  end  of  the  south  wing  are  clear  evidence  that 
there  was  once  a range  of  buildings  on  this  side.  Probably 
these  were  taken  down  when  the  existing  farm-house  was 
built. 

These  two  blocks  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  court- 
yard must  always  have  contained  the  kitchen  offices.  Here 
must  have  been  situate  the  kitchen  and  the  dairy  house  with 
chamber  over,  built  by  J ohn  Lyte  ; and  the  brewhouse,  larder, 
and  two  kitchen  chambers  mentioned  in  1685. 

Where  was  situate  the  “ gallery  chamber  ” of  1581  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  there  is  now  no  vestige  of  an  Elizabethan 
gallery.  The  only  position  where  such  a gallery  seems  possi- 
ble is  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  western  building,  now  totally 
destroyed.  The  “two  great  porches”  ascribed  to  John  Lyte 
form  another  puzzle.  Perhaps  what  is  meant  is  the  hall  porch 
and  the  corresponding  projection  from  the  other  end  of  the 
hall,  though  this  has  been  mentioned  just  before  as  the  “ haU 
oriel.”  But  it  is  possible  that  J ohn  Lyte’s  second  great  porch 
was  among  the  buildings  taken  down  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
What  these  comprised  it  is  now  impossible  to  say  with  any 
certainty. 

• In  this  paper  the  chapel  is  throughout  assumed  to  be  orientated  correctly, 
but  as  appears  from  the  compass  on  the  plan  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  points 
almost  to  the  north  east  ; so  that  the  lease  of  1770  is  correct  in  describing  the 
farmhouse  as  lying  to  the  west  and  the  courtyard  to  the  south-west  of  the  hall. 


PART  I.  MAP  I.  Proc.  Somt  Archl  Soc.  VoL  XXXVIII. 


PART  11.  MAP  II.  WITH  SECTIONS.  Proc.  Somt.  ArcM  Soc.  Vol.  XXXVlIf. 
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PART  L 

IN  TKODUCTION. 

IN  a paper  On  the  probable  nature  and  distribution  of  the 
Palasozoic  strata  beneath  the  Secondary  rocks  of  the  South 
Western  Counties,”  which  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Somersetshire  Arch.  & Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  for  1890,  the  relations 
of  the  Devonshire  Culm  Measures  were  briefly  discussed.  In 
the  present  communication  I propose  to  consider,  specially,  the 
Culm  Measures  of  the  South  Western  Counties  ; amplifying 
in  many  important  particulars  the  brief  accounts  published  in 
the  Geological  Magazine  for  January,  1887,  and  discussing 
in  a separate  section  the  effects  on  the  structure  of  the  Culm 
Measures  produced  by  the  Granite. 

An  admirable  resume  of  the  early  literature  of  the  Culm 
Measures  will  be  found  in  Dr.  H.  Woodward’s  invaluable 
paper. The  general  structure  of  the  Culm  Measures  has 
long  been  knownf  : it  is  admirably  sketched  in  De  la  Beche’s 
section^  from  Marsh,  near  Swimbridge,  on  the  north,  to 
Cawsand  Beacon,  Dartmoor,  on  the  south,  where  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  beds  in  a shallow  synclinal,  complicated  by  many 
lesser  folds,  is  shown.  The  correspondence  of  the  lower 

* Geol.  Mag.  for  1884,  p.  534. 

t Sedgwick  and  Murchison  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  Vol.  5,  p.  95,  1836.  Rev.  D. 

Williams,  Rep.  Proc.  Brit.  Ass.  Athenoeum,  Oct.  7.  1837. 

J Rep.  on.  Geol.  of  Cornwall,  Devon  and  Somerset,  p.  116  and  Plate  2,  fig,  1. 
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horizons  of  the  Culm  in  North  and  South  Devon  is  shown — 
in  the  indication  of  “ carbonaceous  limestone”  patches  at 
intervals  from  Fremington  to  Bampton  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Westleigh  and  Holcombe  Bogus  near  the  northern  boundary, 
and  along  a curved  strike  deflected  by  the  Dartmoor  Granite, 
from  Drewsteignton  by  Bridestow  to  Launceston~in  De  la 
Beche’s  maps  and  in  his  Beport.* * * §  De  la  Beche  also  pointed  out 
the  presence  of  igneous  rocks  partly  contemporaneous  in  the 
lower  Culm  Measures  of  South  Devon  and  their  absence  in 
the  north.  He  draws  a distinction  between  the  junction  of  the 
carbonaceous  rocks  with  the  Grauwacke  (Devonian)  on  the 
north,  which  displays  “ a passage  of  the  one  system  into  the 
other,!  and  the  irregularity  of  the  evidence  in  the  southern 
district ; the  boundary  being  “ a marked  line”  conformable  but 
without  signs  of  passage  near  Boscastle,  and  very  indefinite 
through  intercalation  of  volcanic  rocks  near  Tavistock.  He 
figures!  a thrust-fault  junction  near  Landue  Mill  between 
Launceston  and  Callington  as  a sign  of  unconformable  position, 
though  recognizing  the  overthrusting,  and  mentions  § appear- 
ances of  discordance  between  the  faulted  Culm  outlier  above 
Conator  quarry,  near  Newton  Abbot,  and  the  Devonian  lime- 
stone pointed  out  to  him  by  Godwin- Austen,  without  however 
committing  himself  to  a definite  opinion. 

Dr.  Harvey  Holl  regarded  the  relations  of  the  Culm  and 
Devonian  as  completely  unconformable,  from  the  absence  of 
correspondence  in  the  Devonian  rocks  in  North  and  South 
Devon  underlying  corresponding  Culm  horizons,  and  considered 
the  Devonian  slates  bounding  Hingston  Down  to  be  the  oldest 
members  of  that  series. 


* Ordnance  Geol.  Sur.  Maps,  sheets  21,  26  and  25.  Report,  pp.  117,  118,  and 
Map.  H.  Ibid,  pp.  119  to  123. 

t Report,  p.  102. 

X Ibid,  p.  107. 

§ Ibid,  p.  111. 

II  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  for  April,  1868  p.  441,  &c. 
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In  studying  chapters  iv.  and  v.  of  De  la  Beetle’s  Report  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  reversed  dips  are  not 
allowed  for  ; hence  the  discussion  of  abnormal  relations  in  the 
southern  area  where  reversed  dips  are  the  rule.  Dr.  Holl 
advanced  the  methods  of  the  study  of  the  South  Devon 
stratigraphy  by  insistence  on  reversed  dips  and  overfolding, 
and  in  applying  this  method  Mr.  Champernowne  most  materi- 
ally advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  Devonian 
rocks. 

CLASSIFICATIONS. 

The  Rev.  D.  Williams  divided  the  Pala0ozoic  strata  of 


North  and  Central  Devon  and  of  West  Somerset  into  nine 


groups  in  1837.  Mr.  Weaver  gave  eight  subdivisions  in  1838. 
These  classifications  are  as  follows  : — 


WILLIAMS. 

9.  Culmiferous  and  floriferous  shales 
and  sandstones. 

8.  Wavellite  Schistus  and  black  lime- 
stones, passing  into  7- 
7.  Trilobite  slates. 

6.  Woolacombe  flags  and  saadstones 
including  Baggy  Ft.  sandstones. 

5.  Limestones  of  Combe  Martin  and 
Ilfracombe. 

4.  Red  slates  and  laminated  sandstones 
of  Trentishoe  and  the  Great 
Hangman. 

3.  Calcareous  slates  of  Lynton. 

2.  Sandstones  of  the  Foreland. 

I.  Limestone  of  Cannington  Park. 

The  succession  is  accurately  shown  in  both  these  groupings 
with  the  exception  of  the  misplacement  of  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  of  Cannington  Park  by  Williams  : in  both,  the 
Culm  Measures  are  represented  by  two  subdivisions.  Nos.  9 and 
8 respectively  representing  the  main  mass  of  the  formation. 
Nos.  8 and  7 denoting  the  Coddon  Hill  beds  in  which  Wavellite 
has  been  found,  and  the  Posidonomya  limestones.  Professor 

J.  Phillips’s  classification^  gives  four  subdivisions,  obtained  by 


WEAVHR. 

8.  Culmiferous  shales. 

7.  Wavellite  Schistus  and  limestones. 
6.  Trilobite  slates 

5.  Woolacombe  sandstones,  flags  and 
slates. 

4.  Morte  slates. 

3.  Trentishoe  quartzy  slates  and  sand- 
stones, including  the  Combe 
Martin  limestone. 

2.  Lynton  Calcareous  slates. 

1.  Foreland  saadstones. 


Pigs,  and  Descriptns.  Pal.  Foss..  Dev.  Corn.,  &c..  1841. 
Ne  w Series,  Vol.  X VIII.,  1892,  Part  11. 
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splitting  up  the  Wavellite  Schistus  and  limestones  of.  Williams 
and  Weaver  into  three.  This  classification,  in  a condensed 
form,  is  as  follows  : — 


NORTH  DEVON. 

4.  Gritstone  series,  Anthracitiferous 
containing  ironstone  and  coal 
plants. 

3.  Coddon  Hill  Ciierts,  &c.  (1,500  to 
2,000  feet  according  to  the  E.ev. 
D.  Williams). 

2,  Posidonia  limestone  and  black 
shale. 

1.  Black  shale  group. 


SOUTH  DEVON. 

4.  Gritstone  group  of  Central  Devon. 

3.  Upper  Shale  group,  dark  shales, 
carbonaceous  grits  and  shales, 
the  lowest  part  being  the  Coddon 
Hill  Chert  series. 

2.  Calcareous  group,  Posidonia  lime- 
stones and  shales. 

1.  Lower  Shale  group  (few  fossils), 
black  argillaceous  plate,  not 
cleaved. 


The  value  of  this  classification  consists  in  the  attention  it 
attracts  to  the  basement  beds  : but  as  denoting  structure  it  is 
no  advance  on  the  earlier  classifications  of  Williams  and 
Weaver.  The  estimate  of  thickness  assigned  to  three  could 
only  be  obtained  by  adding  an  unknown  amount  of  the  over- 
lying  shales  and  sandstones  to  the  Basement  beds.  The  general 
succession  of  the  Basement  beds  is  possibly  correctly  shown  by 
groups  1,  2,  3,  but  the  groups  are  only  recognizable  by  imper- 
sistent  lithological  characteristics,  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  they  are  occasionally  blended  or  transposed. 

From  an  extensive  series  of  detailed  observations  in  the 
area  between  Okehampton  and  the  North  Devon  Devonian 
area,  made  in  1876  and  1877,  I communicated  a new  classi- 
fication of  the  Culm  Measures  to  the  British  Association, 
subse(j[uently  published  in  cxtenso  in  the  Geological  Magazine.^ 
Ill  it  1 pointed  out  certain  lithological  distinctions  also  having 
a stratigraphical  value  in  those  parts  of  the  Culm  Measure 
area  which  had  before  been  included  in  one  group  (Phillips 
No.  4,  Williams  No.  9,  Weaver  No.  8.)  These  distinctions, 
altliough  not  susceptible  of  separation  by  actual  boundary  lines, 
seemed  to  me  to  justify  the  following  classification,  which  sup- 


• Geol.  Mag.  for  Janry.,  1887,  pp.  10 — 17. 
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plies  the  want  of  an  upper  group  to  define  the  position  of  the 
axis,  or  axes,  of  the  main  synclinal  structure 

Upper  Culca  Measures.  Eggesford  type.  Hard  rather  thick  even  bedded 
grey  grits,  slaty  beds  and  shales. 

Middle  Culm  Measures.  Morchard  type.  Thick  bedded  grey  greenish  and  • 
reddish  sandy  grits  associated  with  marly  splitting 
shales  irregular  grits,  slates  and  shales. 

Lower  Culm  Measures.  Exeter  type.  Dark  grey  shales  with  grit  beds, 
seldom  thick  and  generally  even,  and  slates  and 
splintery  shales.  Even  bedded  cherty  shales  and 
grits  (of  Coddon  Hill  type)  limestones  and  dark 
grey  shales. 

Since  this  classification  was  published,  detailed  observations 
in  South  Devon  and  traverses  in  the  districts  west  of  Dartmoor 
have  supplied  me  with  materials  for  carrying  the  subject  much 
further.  The  west  coast  from  Hartland  Point  to  Boscastle 
has  not  been  explored,  nor  has  any  part  of  the  districts  west 
of  Dartmoor  been  surveyed  in  detail : until  this  has  been  done, 
no  communication  can  be  regarded  as  final,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  future  investigations  in  the  unexplored  districts  may 
supply  the  solution  to  problems  here  left  unsolved. 

AREA,  GENERAL  STRUCTURE,  AND  GENERAL  RELATIONS. 

The  Culm  Measures  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  occupy  an  area 
of  about  1200  square  miles.  Throughout  this  area  the  strata 
are  repeated  by  a vast  number  of  small  contortions  obscuring 
the  great  curves  by  the  repetition  of  junction  beds  of  successive 
horizons  and  rendering  the  absolute  delimitation  of  the  various 
divisions  an  impossible  task.  The  main  synclinal  structure  as 
shown  by  the  distribution  of  the  Eggesford  grits  or  Upper 
Cuhn  Measures  is  very  shallow,  and  made  up  of  a series  of 
undulations,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  syncline  is  merely  a gener- 
alized line  not  necessarily  running  along  a synclinal  but  in  a 
part  of  the  distance  being  seemingly  along  a gentle  anticlinal 
with  synclinals  on  either  side  of  it.  As  a consequence  of  this 
complex  structure,  the  distinctions,  which  could  easily  be 
traced  out  in  beds  thrown  into  broad  curves  only,  become  lost 
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through  appearances  of  intercalation  produced  by  the  number- 
less small  contortions.  From  this  structure  it  will  be  seen  that 
no  valid  estimates  of  the  thickness  of  the  Culm  Measures,  can 
be  put  forward^  any  estimates  which  are  based  on  superficial 
extension,  or  apparent  ■ breadth  of  outcrop,  being  liable  to 
exaggeration. 

In  speaking  of  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the 
Culm  Measures,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  boundaries, 
as  shown  on  T3e  la  Beebe’s  maps  and  the  small  map  accompany- 
ing this  paper,  are  mere  generalized  lines,  implying  the 
main  delimitation  of  the  Culm,  and  Devonian  rocks,  not 
showing  the  irregularity  which,  where  unf  aiilted,  the  boundaries 
must  necessarily  exhibit,  and  ignoring  on  either  side  the 
repetition,  by  anticlinals  or  synclinals,  of  the  older  or  newer 
strata. 

The  relations  of  the  Culm  Measures  to  the  Devonian  where 
unfaulted,  both  in  North  and  in  South  Devon,  are  rendered 
obscure  by  the  seeming  absence  of  any  marked  lithological 
difference  or  absolute  junction,  although  in  mass  or  in  large 
exposures  their  appearance  is  perfectly  distinct.  In  the 
Tavistock  country  the  lavas  from  Brentor  appear  to  have 
locally  formed  either  the  actual  base  of  the  Culm  or  the  upper- 
most horizon  of  the  Devonian.  The  Upper  Devonian  emerging 
from  beneath  the  basement  Culm  beds  of  North  Devon  is  of  the 
slate  and  psammite  type  of  the  Ardennes,  whilst  that  occupy- 
ing a similar  position  in  South  Devon  is  of  the  German  type— 
Cypridinen  Schiefer — and  contains  no  sandstones  and  very 
few  fossils,  such  beds  as  those  of  South  Petherwin  being  most 
exceptional. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  sections  and  presence  of  faults  the 
Nortli  Devon  Culm  boundary  is  often  very  obscure:  in  the 
vicinity  of  Clayhanger,  near  Castle  Hill,  and  other  places, 
it  is  probably  irregular  from  plication  ; but  on  the  whole  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a fairly  regular  line.  In  South  Devon, 
on  tlie  contrary,  Upper  Devonian  slates  or  shales  occur  near 
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Lydford  and  Mary  Tavy,  and  detailed  mapping  would  no  doubt 
prove  their  further  extension  and  repetition  in  other  places  to 
the  north  of  the  main  boundary  which  is  very  irregular,  and 
according  to  Holl’s  sections  does  not  exclude  the  plicated 
repetition  of  Culm  Measures  to  the  south  of  it.  The  alteration 
of  the  strata  on  the  west  side  of  Dartmoor  renders  the  distinc- 
tion between  Culm  Measures  and  Devonian  very  difficult  : 
from  Horrabridge  southward  the  rocks  appear  to  be  Upper 
Devonian,  although  near  Shaugh  Bridge  Tunnel  there  may  be 
a mass  of  Culm  Measures.  As  far  as  lithological  aspect  can 
be  relied  on,  I think  Culm  rocks  extend  on  the  West  of  Dart- 
moor as  far  south  as  Walkhampton,  whilst  they  are  present 
at  Ivy  bridge  and  probably  also  at  Cornwood.  The  general 
absence  of  fossils  accentuates  the  difficulties  of  distinguishing 
the  junction  rocks  on  the  W est  of  Dartmoor. 

The  relations  of  the  Basement  beds  of  the  Culm  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Exeter  type  with  which  they  were  bracketed  in 
the  1887  classification  are  doubtful,  as,  where  the  Basement 
beds  do  not  display  marked  lithological  types  such  as  chert 
beds  or  limestones,  their  presence  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  the  shales  of  this  series  by  the  accidental  discovery  of 
fossils. 

The  relations  of  the  beds  of  the  Exeter  type  to  the  con- 
glomeratic sandstones  of  Ugbrooke  Park,  etc.,  and  to  the 
sandstones  (anthracitiferous)  and  shales  of  the  M orchard  type, 
are  the  main  obstacle  in  forming  any  absolute  classification  of 
the  Culm  Measures.  As  the  Basement  beds  are  directly 
succeeded  by  the  Ugbrooke  Park  sandstones  in  that  locality, 
and  apparently  directly  or  almost  directly  by  the  rocks  of  the 
Morchard  type  west  of  South  Molton  in  North  Devon,  it 
becomes  questionable  whether  the  rocks  of  the  Exeter  type 
which  prevail  from  Chudleigh  northward  possess  more  than  a 
local  stratigraphical  value,  and  pass  laterally  westward  and 
southward  into  the  Morchard  and  Ugbrooke  Park  types, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Basement  beds,  or  whether  they 
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are  a distinct  series  overlying  them,  but  uncomformably  over- 
lapped, proceeding  westward  from  Cbudleigb  and  Bampton  by 
tbe  more  arenaceous  groups.  In  either  case  the  correlation  of 
the  Ugbrooke  Park  and  Morcbard  beds  seems  justifiable.  Tbe 
Eggesford  grits  form  a lithologically  distinct  series  ; yet,  in 
proceeding  outward  from  their  central  developments,  as  at 
Torrington  and  Eggesford,  it  becomes  impossible  to  trace  any 
definite  boundary  between  them  and  the  rocks  of  the  Morcbard 
type  through  the  plicated  repetition  of  junction  beds. 

In  speaking  therefore  of  the  respective  areas  occupied  by 
the  several  types  of  the  Culm  Measures,  or  in  referring  to  the 
map,  the  probability  of  faulted  or  folded  inliers  or  outliers  of 
lower  or  higher  types  must  always  be  entertained,  as  in  the 
relations  of  the  Basement  beds  and  Upper  Devonian. 

The  subject  will  be  treated  under  the  following  heads  : — 
Basement  beds,  Exeter  type,  Ugbrooke  Park  beds,  Morcbard 
type,  Eggesford  grits,  Inliers  and  easterly  prolongation. 
Outliers,  Fossils,  Volcanic  Bocks. 

In  a second  part,  to  avoid  confusion,  the  effects  of  the  Granite 
on  the  structure  of  the  Culm  Measures  will  be  treated  of. 

BASEMENT  BEDS. 

From  their  locally  marked  lithological  characters  and  dis- 
tinctive fossils  the  Basement  Beds  form  the  most  important 
horizon  in  the  Culm  Measures.  Professor  J.  Philhps  wrote  : 

In  the  centre  of  this  great  district  no  limestone  occurs,  and 
there  are  no  other  fossils  than  obscure  marks  of  plants  or  mere 
carbonacoeus  stains ; but  on  the  southern  border  the  limestone 
bands  reappear  almost  exactly  as  on  the  northern  side,  with 
similar  mineral  characters  and  accompaniments  and  similar  of 
identical  organic  remains ; for  example,  at  Trescott  near 
Launceston,  Lew  Trenchard,  Bridestow  and  Okehampton.” 
Again,  with  reference  to  the  range  of  hills  south  of  Barn- 
staple, the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  Coddon  Hill  on  the 
east  side  of  the  River  Taw,  “ the  beds  which  in  this  range  of 
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Mils  overlie  the  shales  and  limestones  of  Swimhridge  and  V enn 
are  a whitish  or  grey  or  Hack  chert  in  thin  striped  beds. 
With  these  lie  white  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  layers 
mostly  very  soft  and  sometimes  cleavable.  Other  parts  show 
black  and  reddish  shales.  In  these  laminated  beds  lie 
Goniatites,  Ortho ceratites,  Terebratulm  and  Posidonim.  The 
dehituminized  condition  of  these  white  shales  parallel  to  the 
black  bituminous  shales  of  Swimbridge  is  remarkable,  and  it  is 
a fact  repeated  not  only  on  the  northern  range  near  Bampton 
but  also  on  the  southern  range  near  Launceston  and  Lew 
Trenchard.”*  The  beds  described  in  this  classic  passage  are 
the  Coddon  Hill  beds  of  Phillips  with  all,  or  almost  all,  their 
local  modifications.  All  these  characters  are  very  seldom  dis- 
played in  any  one  line  of  section,  hut  the  horizon  is  repre- 
sented by  one  or  more  of  these  types,  wherever  the  char- 
acteristic fossils  occur.  The  Chert  beds  are  the  Kieselschiefer 
type  of  Germany,  the  Franco-Belgian  Phtanites.  The  white 
arenaceous  and  argillaceous  type  is  locally  the  characteristic 
of  the  horizon,  as  at  Brimley  Farm  south  of  Bovey  Tracey; 
perhaps  also  at  Cornwood,  which,  for  type  distinction  and 
comparison  in  the  field,  I distinguish  by  the  local  name  Brimley 
beds.  The  black  and  reddish  shales  occur  often  with  the  lime- 
stones, sometimes  with  the  Brimley  type  as  at  Hestow  Farm 
near  Chudleigh  and  many  other  places.  The  celebrated 
Waddon  Barton  beds  belong  to  this  horizon.  In  South  Devon 
th)  beds  of  this  series  are  much  faulted,  and  in  North  Devon 
contorted,  so  that  a definite  sequence  is  not  obtainable  in  any 
general  section,  and  the  types  are  so  variable  and  impersistent 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  formulate  a general  succession  of  the  Base- 
ment beds  of  the  Culm  from  local  relations.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  separate  the  Basement  beds  from  the  overlying  thin  bedded 
grits  and  shales  which  are  their  normal  concomitants.  In 
localities  where  abnormal  beds  such  as  those  of  Ughrooke 

* Figures  and  Desoriptions  of  the  Paleozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  &c., 
1841,  p.  194. 
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Park  succeed  them  the  distinction  is  much  more  marked.  No 
attempt  has  been  yet  made  to  trace  the  limestones  and  cherty 
beds,  etc.,  of  this  series  along  their  strikes  continuously,  hut 
from  the  nmnerous  observations  made  at  intervals  along  the 
Culm  and  Devonian  junction  in  North  Devon,  and  from 
detailed  mapping  in  South  Devon,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
lithological  characteristics  are  not  permanent  hut  recurrent  on 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  horizons ; that  the  whole  series  is 
not  very  thick,  and  is  everywhere  so  much  disturbed  by  faults 
and  contortions  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is 
safer  to  group  the  Basement  beds  in  one  series  than  to  sub- 
divide them  as  in  Phillips’s  Classification.  Owing  to  the 
impersistence  of  the 'limestones  and  the  variable  characters  of 
the  Coddon  Hill  group  it  would  he  necessary  either  to  arrive 
at  the  succession  of  the  Basement  beds  from  distinct  consecu- 
tive exposures  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  components 
of  the  whole  series  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  area,  or 
so  to  piece  together  the  evidences  obtained  from  junction 
sections  of  the  different  types  by  detailed  mapping  that  the 
sequence  of  the  whole  could  be  established.  Faults  and  dis- 
turbances render  the  first  and  easier  method,  I fear,  hardly 
practicable. 

The  northern  Culm  boundary  is  to  a great  extent  concealed 
by  alluvial  deposits,’*^  and  where  this  is  not  the  case  faults  are 
frequent,  whilst  in  the  southern  area  faulted  junctions  with  the 
Devonian  are  of  very  common  occurrence.  At  Barnstaple, 
where  the  junction  is  apparently  unfaulted,  the  lowest  beds  of 
the  Culm  are  blackish  rather  irregular  shales  with  calcareous 
stone  nodules  and  lenticles,  similar  beds  occur  at  Fremington 
station.  In  the  railway  cutting  west  of  Morebath  t similar 
shales  contain  nodular  films  and  thin  lenticles  of  crinoidal 
limestone,  and  are  probably  a kind  of  connecting  link  between 
the  limestone  patches  to  the  east  and  west. 

* Phillips — Figs,  and  Descriptions  of  Pal.  fossils,  &c.,  p.  189. 

+ Ussher  Proc.  Som.  Arc.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  1879. 
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LIMESTONES. 

The  distribution  of  the  limestone  patches  of  Venn,  Swim- 
bridge,  Bampton,  etc.,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Culm,  on  a 
large  scale,  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  distribution  of  lenticles 
of  limestone  in  the  dark  shales  on  a small  scale.  In  the  case 
of  the  limestones  and  dark  shales,  their  economic  importance 
has  been  recognized  long  before  geological  investigations  were 
thought  of,  so  that  wherever  limestone  appeared  at  the  surface, 
in  sufficient  thickness  to  pay  for  working,  quarries  have  been 
opened,  and  thereby  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  structure  ; but 
where  these  masses  die  out  in  dark  shales  Avith  calcareous  len- 
ticles, of  no  economic  value,  sections  are  accidental,  such  as  are 
displayed  by  road  or  railway  cuttings  ; so  that  the  absolute 
thinning  out  of  the  limestones  is  rather  matter  for  inference 
than  actual  observation.  It  is  very  possible  that  Phillips  may 
be  correct  as  to  the  Coddon  Hill  beds  overlying  the  shales  and 
limestones,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  related  cannot 
always  be  inferred  from  the  relative  positions  of  the  strata  on 
apparent  strike  lines  as  I shall  show^ 

At  Venn  near  Barnstaple^  even  bedded  dark  grey  lime- 
stones with  shaly  partings  in  places  covered  with  impressions 
of  Posidonomya  lateralis.^  P.  Becheri  and  P.  tuber culata  t are 
exposed  in  quarries  showing  considerable  disturbance  and  some 
faulting.  If  these  limestones  are  beneath  the  Coddon  Hill 
beds,  which  occupy  the  range  immediately  on  the  south  of 
them,  they  would  appear  to  be  not  an  actual  outcrop  but  an 
inverted  anticlinal  axis,  as  “ they  appear  to  overlie  beds  of  the 
Coddon  hill  type.”  In  that  case,  as  they  do  not  re-appear  to 
the  north,  they  Would  seem  to  have  passed  out  northward  in 
the  dark  shales.  At  Bampton  we  have  exposures  of  the 
Coddon  hill  beds  and  limestones. 


*Geol.  Mag.,  January,  1887,  p.  14. 

t De  la  Beche  (Report  p.  118)  records  Goniatites  truncatus  and  a form  allied 
to  G.  sphcericus,  Sow.  from  Venn  quarry  and  from  Swimbridge. 

New  Series,  Vol.  XV III.,  1892,  Part  II.  k 
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The  Bampton  limestones  in  an  old  quarry  west  of  the  town, 
consist  of  even  beds  of  dark  blue  grey  limestone  varying  from 
3 inches  to  1 foot  in  thickness  and  intercalated  with  thin  bands 
apparently  not  nearly  so  calcareous  : the  thicker  beds  weather 
into  nest-like  hollows  whilst  the  thinner  bands  stand  out  in 
relief ; both  are  intersected  by  veins  of  Calc  Spar ; the 
limestones  are  overlain  by  rather  irregular  dark  grey  shales, 
in  places  mottled  with  white,  in  this  respect  only  being  suggestive 
of  the  remarkable  mottled  even  shales  of  Coddon  Hill.  In  a 
larger  quarry  near  W estbrook  F arm,  west  of  the  above,  similar 
limestones  are  well  exposed.  The  thin  intercalated  seams 
in  this  quarry  are  suggestive  of  some  Coddon  Hill  shales 
(or  Phtanites).  The  overlying  beds  are  grey  shales.  The 
structure  of  the  limestone  is  here  a complicated  anticlinal, 
(fig.  IJ.  On  the  north  side  of  the  limestone,  both  at  West- 


Fig,  1. 


Culm  Limestone.  Westbrook  Farm  Quarry,  near  Bampton. 

brook  and  in  the  railway  cutting  at  Bampton  Station,  pink 
and  white  shales — sometimes  forming  even  stone  bands,  some- 
times soft  (Brimley  beds),  with  traces  of  crinoids — represent 
the  Coddon  Hill  types,  and  recall  at  the  same  time  the  shales 
at  Brimley  near  Bovey  Tracey  and  the  Goniatites  spiralis 
])eds  between  Chudleigh  and  Kingsteignton*  Further  north, 
cuttings  by  the  Exe  Valley  railway  show  intercalated  grits 
and  shales.  We  then  encounter  in  the  Taunton  and  Barnstaple 
i-ailway,  soutli  of  Morebath,  the  dark  shales  before  mentioned, 
and  further  nortli,  typical  Coddon  Hill  beds  occur  at  Morebath 

* Phillips.  Figs  and  Desoripts.  Pal.  Foss,  &c.  p.  190.  records  discovery  of  many 
i'osidoniaj  in  shales  beneath  the  south  band  of  Bampton  limestone  and 
speaks  of  Coddon  Hill  grits  which  underlie  the  lowest  limestone. 
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where  they  are  faulted  against  the  Upper  Devonian.  This 
series  of  consecutive  observations  seem  to  show  the  northward 
passage  of  the  Bampton  limestone  into  dark  partly  calcareous 
shales,  and,  as  the  Coddon  Hill  characteristics  are  not  displayed 
in  the  Exe  valley  railway  cuttings,  to  the  south  of  the  Bam^pton 
limestone  anticlinal,  we  must  either  account  for  their  absence 
by  a very  doubtful  fault,  or  admit  that  they  have  lost  their 
distinctive  characters,  unless  indeed  we  suppose  them  blended 
or  interbanded  in  the  local  development  of  limestone.*  The 
Bampton  limestones  may  be  30  to  40  feet  thick ; from  the 
contortions  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  they  appear  to  be  very 
unfossiiiferous.  Although  De  la  Beche’s  boundary  in  the 
Bampton  district  is  by  no  means  correct,  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  to  dispute  his  general  conclusion  as  to  the  passage 
between  the  Culm  and  Upper  Devonian. 

The  greatest  development  of  limestone  in  the  British  Culm 
Measures  occurs  on  the  margin  of  the  New  Bed  Rocks  between 
the  Devon  and  Somerset  County  boundary  near  Ashbrittle, 
on  the  north,  and  Burlescombe  on  the  south.  There  are  here 
no  less  than  twelve  irregular  limestone  masses  : some  of  these 
are  very  small,  but  the  West  Leigh  mass,  those  near  Holcombe 
Bogus  and  Binnager  Bridge  on  the  north  of  it  and  two 
contiguous  masses  near  Kitton  Barton,  further  north,  are  of 
considerable  size.  These  limestones  are  well  exposed  in 
numerous  quarries,  displaying  a great  variety  of  folding  and 
contortion,  which,  by  repeating  the  rock,  has  given  the  appear- 
ance of  three  successive  horizons.  The  late  Rev.  W.  Downest 
records  the  occurrence  of  Goniatites  in  these  limestones  as 
also  ^ of  Corals  ’ Michelinea  favosa  Goldf  and  Zaphrentis 
cylindrica  (?)  (Scouler)  ; also  Brachiopods  Orthis  resupinata 
Martin,  a Spirifer,  Chonetes  Hardrensis  from  Crinoidal  lime- 
stone beds,  in  which  he  noticed  cuplike  nodules  suggestive  of 

* See  De  la  Beche’s  Report,  p.  104,  as  to  siliceous  interbanding  in  Bampton 
limestones. 

fTrans.  Dev.  Assoc.,  1878. 
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crinoidal  calices.  The  identification  of  the  Goniatites  with  G. 
spirorbis,  Phill.  and  G.  crenistria  appear  to  be  doubtful.  Phillips 
figures  Posidonomya  Becheri  and  P.  lateralis  from  these  beds. 
The  limestones  are  rather  evenly  bedded  and  in  places  inter- 
calated with  shales  in  which  the  Posidonomya  and  apparently  also 
the  Goniatites  have  been  found.  De  la  Beche  * notices  the 
occurrence  of  the  Goniatites  at  W estleigh,  which  occur  in  the 
Culm  limestone  at  Swimbridge,  but  comments  on  the  absence  of 
Posidonomya  in  the  W est  Leigh  limestones  ; they  were,  how- 
ever, found  in  comparative  abundance  by  the  Bev.  W.  Downes, 
both  in  the  shales  and  parts  of  the  limestone  ; imperfect  plant 
traces  have  also  been  found,  and  a Catamite  is  said  to  have  been 
found  by  Mr.  Champernowne  at  Holcombe.  Mr.  Yicary  of 
Collaton  Crescent,  Exeter,  has  in  his  collection  a series  of 
Culm  Measure  fossils,  which  have  not  however  been  authori- 
tatively identified  : amongst  these  he  kindly  informs  me,  with 
the  above  caution,  are  Posidonomya,  Productus,  Strophalosia, 
Pterinea,  Goniatites,  two  corals  and  a Gasteropod  from  West 
Leigh.  Mr.  Whidborne  is,  I believe,  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Vicary’s  Goniatites  with  a view  to  identification.  Mr.  Vicary’s 
collection  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Geologists  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fossils  of  the  Culm  ; during  the  many  years 
that  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  I can  testify 
from  personal  experience  to  the  kind  way  in  which  he  is  ever 
ready  to  place  his  collection  at  the  service  of  any  student  of 
Geology. 

To  revert  to  the  stratigraphy  of  the  West  Leigh,  &c.  lime- 
stones. Their  complicated  and  often  faulted  folds  suggest  a 
subterranean  connection  between  all  the  patches,  in  one  mass 
})robably  attaining  to  as  much  as  100  feet  in  maximum  thick- 
ness, but  thinning  out  westward,  beneath  the  surface,  as  the 
terminations  of  the  limestone  hills  westward  are  due  not  so 
much  to  decrease  in  thickness  as  to  a lowering  of  the  anticlinal 
axes,  or  to  westerly  terminal  dips.  On  the  east  the  behaviour 

• Report  p.  105. 
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of  the  limestone  is  not  visible  owing  to  concealment  by  New 
Red  rocks,  beneath  which  it  may  develop  and  finally  pass  into 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone ; or  thin  out,  as  there  are  neither 
inliers  of  the  Older  Rocks  nor  borings  or  sinkings  of  sufficient 
depth  in  the  Secondary  area  south  of  the  Quantocks,  to  afford 
any  clue.  As  these  limestones  do  not  reappear  between  their 
most  northerly  exposures  near  Kitton  Barton  and  the  Upper 
Devonian  rocks  which  pass  under  the  Culm  Measures  at  a mile 
further  north,  north  of  Ashbrittle,  and  as  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  their  absence  being  due  to  fault,  we  must  either  suppose 
that  they  overlie  the  Culm  strata  on  the  north,  which  their 
structure  seems  to  forbid,  or  else  conclude,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bampton  limestones,  that  they  are  anticlinals,  and  pass  out 
into  dark  shales  northward  in  which  condition  the  horizon 
ultimately  crops  out. 

“The  village  of  Ashbrittle  is  situated  on  dark  bluish... 
thick  shaly  beds  of  the  Coddon  Hill  type,  and  exhibiting  its 
characteristic  features  in  adjacent  hill  summits  to  the  west  of 
the  village.  The  Culm  beds  are  exposed  near  Trace  Bridge, 
dipping  S.E.,  at  45®.  A line  south  of  Coalmans  Mill,  passing 
between  Chequeridge  and  Pitt  Farms,  divides  the  Culm  shales 
(which  near  Pitt  Farm  are  nearly  horizontal),  from  the  light 
grey  slates  of  the  Pilton  series.  Near  Coalman’s  Mill,  Spirifer 
Urei^  occurs  in  bluish-grey  slates  which  dip  S.E.”  t 
From  these  observations — made  with  the  late  A.  Champer- 
nowne  in  1878— it  would  appear  that  the  limestones  pass  under 
representatives  of  the  Coddon  Hill  beds,  and  that  their  horizon 
merges  into  shales  to  the  northward.  In  many  places  in  North 
and  South  Devon  the  Coddon  Hill  characteristic  hard  and 
cherty  shale  types,  seem  to  have  given  place  to  softer  materials 
in  which  the  cherty  character  is  not  recognizable. 

* Compare  —Ussher,  Ceol.  of  Tavistock.  Trans.  Dev.  Assoc,  for  1889,  pp. 

442  and  450— on  slates  witk  Sp.  Urei  at  West  Litton, 
t Champernowne  and  Ussher.  Q.J.G.S.  for  Aug.  1879,  p.  542,  under  head 
of  Tone  V alley.  Torre  is  a misprint. 
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We  will  now  turn  to  South  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where  the 
limestones  form  a series  of  patches  ranging  from  Drewsteignton 
to  Launceston.  Their  distribution  wittin  this  restricted  range 
is  irregular  owing  to  deflection  of  strike  bj  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Dartmoor  granite,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  occupy  a different  horizon  in  the 
Culm  from  the  series  on  its  northern  boundary.  De  la  Beche, 
it  is  true,*  regarded  the  parallel  distribution  of  the  limestone 
patches  between  Launceston  and  Bridestow  as  successive 
outcrops  rather  than  repetitions  by  plication,  but  this  view  is 
untenable.  The  limestone  patch  at  Bridestow  is  in  strike  with 
that  of  Lifton,  but  the  Bridestow  limestone  is  ten  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  main  Devonian  boundary,  whilst  the  Lifton  lime- 
stone is  only  about  three-and-a-half  miles  north  of  it.  This 
might  be  explained  by  the  effects  of  the  forces  which  produced 
the  east  and  west  strike  acting  simultaneously  on  the  Granites 
of  Dartmoor  and  Brown  Willy  and  the  stratified  rocks 
surrounding  them,  which  will  be  discussed  further  on  in  a 
separate  part  of  this  paper.  The  limestone  of  Drewsteignton 
occupies  a similar  relative  position  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Granite  of  Dartmoor  that  the  Venn  and  Swimbridge 
limestones  occupy  with  reference  to  the  North  Devon  Devonian 
boundary.  Assuming  that  the  contact  Culm  Measures  on  the 
north  of  Dartmoor  are  the  Basement  beds  of  the  Culm,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  great  interval  between  the 
Bridestow  limestone  and  the  Culm  boundary  at  Tavistock  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  lenticular  nature  of  this  and  of  all  the 
other  limestone  patches,  by  their  replacement  by  dark  shales 
and  other  materials,  and  by  the  constant  repetition  of  these 
materials  by  folds  in  an  area  where  they  were  relieved  from 
the  constriction  of  an  inlying  Granite  mass  which  had  near 
Drewsteignton,  checked  their  expansion.  In  commenting  on 
the  curved  strike  of  the  limestone  patches  between  Lifton  and 
Okehampton,  De  la  Beche  observes,  “Though  calcareous 

♦ Report,  p.  118. 
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matter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  limestone  thus  recedes 
from  the  extreme  edge  of  the  whole  system  in  this  direction, 
calcareous  matter  is  not  absent  from  that  edge.  It  occurs 
among  the  shales  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tamar,  near  Grayston 
Bridge,  and  in  the  cutting  for  the  high  road  from  Tavistock  to 
Launceston,  through  the  Trappean  Ash  near  Longford,  ... 
which  ...  not  only  contains  calcareous  matter  but  also  nodules 
of  limestone.”  As  De  la  Beche  * observed,  the  characteristic 
difference  between  the  Culm  Measures  near  their  northern 
boundary  and  near  their  southern  boundary  consists  in  the 
occurrence  in  the  latter  of  igneous  rocks,  many  of  which  are 
of  distinctly  contemporaneous  origin.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
Launceston  and  Tavistock  areas  on  the  West  of  Dartmoor  and 
in  the  Chudleigh  area  on  the  east  of  Dartmoor,  where  I have 
worked  out  their  boundaries  in  detail.  In  both  these  areas  the 
limestones  are  practically  absent,  but  the  different  varieties  of 
the  Coddon  Hill  series  occur  more  or  less  frequently.  For 
comparison  with  the  limestones  singled  out  in  the  northern 
area  I select  the  following  examples  from  the  southern  district. 
The  Lew  Trenchard  section  is  thus  described  by  Phillips.! 
u Argillaceous  and  arenaceous  laminar  beds,  white  or  colored 
by  oxide  of  manganese  which  correspond  to  those  of  Coddon 
Hill... contain  Calamites,  Asterophyllites,  and  a Goniatite — 
below  are  quarries  of  black  limestone,”  in  which  no  Goniatites 
were  found,  with  “ shaly  partings  rich  in  Posidonia  ” in  the 
upper  part.  I have  thus  described ! the  Lifton  limestones 
which  occur  between  Lew  Trenchard  and  Launceston  : — 
Near  Lifton  station  a quarry  exposes  dark  grey  limestone  with 
calc  spar  veins,  under  dark  bluish  grey  shales,  which  are 
overlain  by  huff  and  grey  papery  shales  apparently,  along  a 
thrust  fault,  breaking  an  inverted  synclinal.  Near  Woolaton, 
west  of  Lifton,  a long  quarry  affords  a fine  section  of  dark 

* Report  p.  119. 

t Phillips,  Figs,  and  Descrips.,  <fcc.  p.  195. 

+ Trans.  Dev.  Assoc,  for  1889 — p.  443. 
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bluisb.  grey  distinctly  bedded  limestones  under  buff  and 
whitish  papery  shales  in  places  associated  with  thin  hard 
beds.  The  dip  is  X.  10°  W.  at  25°.  In  the  westernmost 
part  of  the  quarry  the  buff  shales  pass  into  blackish  shales  in 
which  traces  of  Posidonomya  Becheri  were  observed.  The 
limestone  beds  are  intercalated  with  these  dark  shales,  in 
which  they  occur  impersistently.  They  are  veined  with  calc 
spar  and  afforded  no  traces  of  fossils.  The  beds  present  a zig- 
zag  appearance  from  small  folds,  probably  accompanied  by 
small  thrust  faults.  In  the  wood  between  Park  Town  and 
Lifton,  midway  between  the  afore-mentioned  quarries,  the 
characteristic  Chert  beds  (Coddon  Hill  beds)  are  exposed  in  a 
small  quarry.  They  consist  of  thin  even  beds  of  chert  with 
grey  and  buff  surfaces  and  dip  S.  35,  E.  at  25°.  They  are 
overlain  by  yellowish  brown  conglomeratic  beds  intersected  by 
numerous  horizontal  joints  and  resembling  rocks  in  the  Culm 
series  at  Ramsleigh  near  Xewton  Abbot. 

At  Trescott,!  west  of  Launceston,  Phillips  describes  the 
section  as  follows: — “ Soft  and  hard  white  pink  stained  and 
black  layers,  the  equivalent  of  the  Coddon  Hill  grits,  with 
quartz  veins.  Below  are  laminated  grey  grits  and  shales. 
Then  thick  dark  grey  or  black  limestone  covered  by  black 
shales  resting  on  trap.”  Goniatites  were  found  in  the  lime- 
stone, crinoidal  joints  and  PosidonicB  ; Neuropteris  and  Lepidos- 
trobi  are  also  recorded  from  this  section.  Taking  these  three 
sections  together  and  assuming  that  those  quoted  from  Phillips 
are  actual  junction  exposures  and  not  inferentially  connected 
from  contiguous  exposures,  the  succession  given  is  as  follows 
in  descending  order. 

3 Conglomeratic  sandstones. 

2 Cherty  beds  and  laminated  grits  and  shales  (Coddon 
Hill  series). 

^ I'  Buff,  whitish  and  dark  grey  shales  on 
i Dark  grey  shales  with  impersistent  masses  of  limestone. 

• Compare  Shales  overlying  Hampton  limestones, 
t Phillips,  Figs,  and  Descrips.,  &c,  p.  195. 
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Compare  this  with  the  section  given  in  my  paper  on  the  Tavi- 
stock district.* 

a Shales  with  grits  and  sandstones  locally 
conglomeratic. 

b Thin  even  cherty  beds  (Phtanites). 

c Dark  slaty  shales  containing  limestone, 
succeeded  by,  and 

locally  giving  place  to  d Shales  and  thin  even  hard  beds  (fine 

grit  or  mudstone),  with  Goniatites 
spiralis,  Posidonomya  and  Orthoceras. 

Upper  Devonian  e Dark  grey  slates  with  Spirifer  JJrei. 
The  relations  of  c and  d were  inferred,  and  I now  think  that 
although  the  inference  may  be  generally  correct  as  regards 
passage  replacement,  that  on  the  whole  these  thin  hard  Goni- 
atites spiralis  beds  may  be  above  the  limestone  horizon  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  correspond  to  the  laminated  grey  grits  and 
shales  of  the  Trescott  section.  If  this  is  the  case  the  dark 
grey  slates  with  Spirifer  Urei  occurring  at  West  Litton  in  the 
Culm  Measure  area,  may  not  belong  to  the  Devonian,  but  con- 
stitute the  basement  beds  of  1 and  c in  the  above  successions. 
Similarly  the  shales  with  Spirifer  Urei  at  Coalman’s  Mill,  near 
Ashbrittle,  in  West  Somerset,  would  be  referred  to  the  actual 
basement  beds  of  the  Culm. 

In  suggesting  the  above  order  of  succession  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  boundary  between  the  Culm  and 
Petherwin  (Upper  Devonian)  beds  is  merely  a generalized 
line,  and  that  no  inference  as  to  the  position  of  horizons  in  the 
Culm  can  be  based  on  their  relative  proximity  to  that  boundary 
— as  thin  horizons  are  very  quickly  disposed  of  by  faults  or 
folds  in  this  country.  Between  Launceston  and  South  Pether- 
win “ a large  slate  quarry  south  of  Tresmarrow  exhibits  dark 
grey  . . . shales  in  places  quarried  in  great  tabular  masses  some- 
times five  feet  square,  through  the  cohesion  of  the  laminse. 

* Trans.  Dev.  Assoc,  for  1889,  p.  450.  All  through  this  paper  read  Phtanites 
for  Pftanites  and  Ooniatites  spiralis  for  Goniatites  crenistria. 

New  Series,  Vol.  XVIIL,  1892,  Part  II. 
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A few  hard  even  beds  resembling  the  chert  beds  (Phtanite) 
occur  in  the  slates.  The  only  organic  remains  found  were 
faint  Calamite  markings.  The  beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  and 
are  exposed  to  a depth  of  about  60  feet.”  Rather  arenaceous 
buff  and  grey  shales  with  occasional  faint  traces  of  plants 
occur  to  the  south  of  this  quarry ; dark  grey  shales  coming  to 
the  surface  at  Does  House,  where  the  junction  with  Upper 
Devonian  is  shown  on  the  maps.  From  contrary  or  cross  dips 
the  real  junction  seems  to  be  a fault.  “ At  Launceston  Station, 
a quarry  about  80  feet  in  height,  shows  irregular  bluish  slaty 
shale,  the  laminse  being  often  so  closely  welded  as  to  permit 
the  rock  to  be  quarried  in  very  large  blocks.  With  these  are 
associated  grey  brown  weathered  shales  with  buff  sandy 
nodules  (.^decomposed  limestone).  The  beds  are  much  con- 
torted. The  cliff  above  the  station  consists  mainly  of  buff 
and  grey  broken  arenaceous  shales  with  harder  bands,  appar- 
ently disturbed  and  affected  by  small  thrust  faults.”  * 

The  dark  shales  in  the  above-mentioned  quarries  may  be 
the  beds  below  the  calcareous  group,  in  Phillips’s  South  Devon 
Classification  ; but  if  so,  the  buff  and  grey  shales  with  sandy 
nodules,  if  they  are  not  Devonian,  would  represent  the  cal- 
careous group.  But  the  caution  as  to  proximity  to  Devonian 
being  quite  inconclusive,  and  owing  to  the  plant  traces  in  them, 
I am  not  sure  that  these  dark  shales  may  not  be  the  same 
group  as  that  locally  calcareous,  and  that  the  overlying  beds, 
if  really  overlying,  may  not  be  a local  type  development 
of  the  Coddon  Hill  series,  occurring,  on  a much  smaller  scale 
apparently,  in  the  Chudleigh  district.  Again  it  is  possible  that 
all  these  beds  may  be  above  the  horizon  of  the  Coddon  Hill 
cherts,  and  so  come  with  them  under  Phillips’s  South  Devon 
Upper  shale  group.  On  the  east  of  Dartmoor  the  horizon  of 
the  Culm  limestone  is  occasionally  identifiable.  In  a small 
([uarry  at  W ooder  near  Doddiscombleigh,  where  a single  bed  of 
limestone,  about  two  feet  thick,  as  well  as  I remember,  occurs 


* Trans.  Dev.  Assoc.  1889,  p.  444. 
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in  an  anticlinal,  Posidonomya  Becheri  was  found  in  tMs 
exposure,  and  in  tMn  even  stone  bands  in  the  Culm  shales,  in 
situ  or  in  surface  fragments  : above  the  Baryta  Mine,  Bridford  ; 
near  Bileing  in  the  vicinity  of  a contemporaneous  volcanic  ash 
near  Ashton  Station,  where  thin  bands  of  limestone  occur  in 
the  shales  apparently  for  20  to  30  feet ; near  Cato  Hall  about 
a mile  and  a half  north  of  Chudleigh  Station  where  small 
calcareous  lenticles  seem  to  occur  in  the  shales,  not  far  from  a 
contemporaneous  hand  of  volcanic  ash.  The  strike  of  the 
Culm  Measures  as  indicated  'by  dips  and  by  the  run  of  volcanic 
ash  bands  connects  these  Posidonomya  Becheri  bands.  From 
Cato  Hall  the  strike  runs  S.S.E.,  to  Bovey  Tracey  in  which 
neighbourhood  near  Brimley  the  same  'kind  of  stone  is  met 
with,  and  good  examples  of  the  Posidonomya  Becheri  were 
obtained  in  it  and  in  fragments  of  thick  buif  even  shale, 
somewhat  similar  to  even  s'hales  intercalated  with  the  West- 
leigh  hmestones  I on  the  east  of  Liircombe,  south  of  Bovey 
Heath  a trace  of  limestone  was  noticed  in  Culm  shales.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  safely  inferred  that  the  horizon  of  the  Culm 
limestones  is  represented  from  the  Tavistock  country  to 
Drewsteignton  and  from  thence  right  round  Dartmoor  to 
Bovey  Tracey.  In  this  country  also  the  Chert  beds  are 
represented,  hut  owing  to  alteration  in  vicinity  of  Granite  and 
to  the  absence  of  markedly  distinctive  characters  away  from  it 
their  relations  cannot  often  be  observed.  Mr.  Vicary  has 
obtained  Posidonomya  and  a coral  from  Doddiscomhleigh. 

CHEKT  BEDS. 

The  Coddon  Hill  beds,  as  we  have  seen  embrace  a variety  of 
types.  The. typical  Coddon  Hill  beds  of  Coddon  Hill,  are 
thick  buff  whitish  and  dark  grey  shales,  fine  shaly  grits  and 
cherty  mudstones,  with  these  colors  often  distributed  in 
irregular  patterns,  the  individual  beds  are  intersected  by 
numerous  even  joints  separating  them  into  small  angular 
pieces  somewhat  like  a Chinese  puzzle.  Owing  to  this  circum- 
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stance  in  Tawstock  park,  and  many  other  places  near  the 
northern  boundary  the  rock  has  been  quarried  for  coarse 
gravel  as  it  does  not  require  much  breaking.  This  type 
as  Phillips  mentions,  is  sometimes  associated  with  soft  shaly 
beds  and  with  black  and  reddish  shales.  It  constitutes 
a marked  series  of  conical,  hogbacked,  or  ridgy  hills,  as  near 
Swimbridge,  Hulverton  Hill  near  Dulverton,  at  Morebath, 
and  at  Castle  Park  near  South  Molton,  where  the  hills  are 
round  and  conical,  Coddon  Hill  hog  back,  Tawstock  Park 
ridge  features.  In  south  Devon  this  type  is  represented  by 
hard  thin  even  bedded  fine  grit,  characterized  by  abundance  of 
Goniatites  spiralis,  probably  also  the  equivalent  of  the  thin 
even  Goniatite  shales  intercalated  with  the  Westleigh  lime- 
stones. The  hard  beds  with  Posidonomya  Becheri  in  the 
Chudleigh  district  may  belong  to  this  type  and  take  the  place 
of  the  limestones. 

The  Waddon  Barton  beds  are  a mixture  of  softish  shales 
and  harder  even  jointed  brown  beds  of  this  type  containing 
numerous  examples  of  Goniatites  spiralis,  Orthoceras,  Posidon- 
omya, etc.  The  Posidonomyce  in  these  beds  are  as  a rule 
smaller  than  those  occurring  in  the  beds  which  in  the  Chud- 
leigh and  Bovey  Tracey  districts  carry  on  the  calcareous 
horizon. 

The  hard  thin  Goniatites  spiralis  beds  are  a wide  spread 
type  in  South  Devon  and  North  Cornwall,  we  find  them  in 
many  places  between  Chudleigh  and  Kingsteignton,  underlying 
the  coarse  sandstones  of  this  neighbourhood,  as  near  Larcombe 
Bridge,  Oldcliard  Well,  south  of  Lewell  House,  etc.,  south  of 
Bovey  Tracey,  near  Pool  Farm  ; near  Bad  Ash,  south  of 
Launceston  ; near  Laburnick,  south  of  Hardow  Down,  two 
miles  east  of  South  Petherwin.  In  all  these  places  the 
characteristic  Goniatites  spiralis  often  accompanied  by  Posidon- 
omya has  ])een  found.  At  a mile  east  from  Petherwin  Church 
Coddon  Hill  chert  beds  are  quarried  for  road  metal  to  the 
south  of  the  most  easterly  patch  of  Petherwin  limestone  on 
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De  la  Beche’s  map.  Dr.  Holl’s  section*  from  Yealm  Bridge 
through  South  Petherwin  southward  shows  Culm  Measures  in 
two  places,  respectively  about  one  and  four  miles  south  of 
South  Petherwin,  and  in  another  section  near  Brown  Willy 
south  of  Trewen  ] so  that  within  the  area  colored  as  Devonian 
on  the  old  one  inch  geological  survey,  map,  there  are  no  doubt 
many  faulted  or  folded  extensions  of  the  Culm  Measures. 
South  of  Hardow  Down  thin  even  buff-brown  and  grey  shales 
containing  Posidonomya  Becheri  are  probably  faulted  against 
shales  with  grit,  and  rest  upon  the  hard  thin  Goniatites  spiralis 
beds  which  here  contain  Orthoceras.  The  soft  varieties  of  the 
Coddon  Hill  series,  buff-red  and  blackish  shales,  are  noticeable 
at  Hestow  Farm  between  Chudleigh  and  Bishopsteignton 
where  I found  in  them  Phillipsia  Leei^  P,  mmor,  Goniatites 
spiralis  and  plant  traces,  at  Brimley  near  Bovey  Tracey ; 
probably  near  Druid,  Ashburton ; south  of  Brentor,  &c.  Near 
Whiteway  Farm,  Culm  Measures  are  faulted  against  the 
Upper  Devonian,  they  are  of  an  irregular  shaly  character  with 
arenaceous  buff  matter  in  which  Phillipsia  was  found.  Aren- 
aceous, or  rather  friable  arenaceous,  earthy  nodules,  are  of 
course  common  in  the  Knollen  Kalk  type  of  Upper  Devonian, 
and  they  are  met  with  here  and  there  in  the  Lower  Culm, 
being  probably  the  friable  residuum  of  calcareous  nodules, 
from  which  the  lime  had  been  filtered  away.  It  is  possible 
that  the  shales  with  patches  of  similar  material  above  Launces- 
ton Station  may  also  be  a local  development  of  this  type.  The 
Chert  beds,  or  Kieselschiefer  or  Phtanites,  are  not  so 
conspicuous  in  North  as  in  South  Devon  where  their  layers 
are  often  welded  together  and  porcelainized  in  the  vicinity  of 
Granite.  In  South  Devon  their  local  occurrence  may  be  due 
to  faults.  Near  Lewell  Ho,  Chudleigh,  small  patches  of  even 
chert  beds  occur  in  faulted  association  with  their  surroundings. 

South  of  Bovey  Tracey  Upper  Devonian  slates  are  exposed 


* Q.J.G.S.  for  1868  p.  417. 
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in  the  Talleys,  their  junction  with  the  Culm  being  generally 
faulted.  Chert  beds  are  developed  in  this  district  on  Rams- 
horn  Down.  In  Livaton  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
beds  exposed  belong  to  Culm  Measures  or  Devonian. 

The  chert  beds  on  Ramshorn  Down  are  much  broken  by 
even  bed  joints,  and  are  evenly  bedded.  False  bedding  is  well 
shown  in  a quarry  in  the  south  comer  of  the  Down  (Jig.  2 ). 


Fig.  2. 


Quarry  in  Culm  Chert  Beds  (Kiesel  Schiefer)  on  Ramshorn  Down. 

Similar  dovetailing  is  shown  in  a quarry  in  the  north  part  of 
the  Down.  Veinstone  masses  occur  in  the  Basement  Cuhn 
Measures  near  Bridford,  on  Ramshorn  Down,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dmid  (Awsewell  rock)  near  Ashburton,  and  in  many  other 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  Granite.  The  slates  or  shales 
between  Cannonteign  and  Trusham  are  in  lithological  aspect 
somewhat  suggestive  of  Devonian. 

The  hills  about  Ramshorn  Down  display  contours  recalling 
the  Coddon  Hill  features  of  Xorth  Devon.  The  Chert  beds 
forming  them  seem  to  pass  beneath  sandstones  and  shales  with 
traces  of  plants  and  to  rest  on  the  Upper  Devonian  in  the 
valleys  ; but  as  the  steep  slopes  above  the  junction  are  either 
concealed  by  brushwood  or  grass  land,  one  cannot  say  if  Chert 
beds  form  the  actual  base  of  the  Culm  hereabout.  There  may 
be  a few  feet  of  intervening  materials,  as  in  this  vicinity, 
north  of  Lenda  Farm,  dark  bluish  grey  slates,  apparently 
Devonian,  seem  to  pass  upward  into  the  Chert  beds  through  a 
few  feet  of  pale  grey  shaly  beds  weathering  whitish  and 
exhibiting  a vesicular  appearance,  probably  through  the  disso- 
lution of  small  crinoid  ossicles,  as  crinoidal  casts  occur  in  them. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
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strata  through  frequent  faults  renders  any  deductions  liable  to 
suspicion.  In  a general  way  it  may,  I think,  be  asserted  that 
Chert  beds  are  here  at  the  base  of  the  Culm,  and  apparently 
below  the  shaly  arenaceous  beds  and  Posidonomya  bands  of 
Brimley  type.  The  relations  of  the  Chert  beds  on  the  east  of 
South  Petherwin  are  not  clear.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dartmoor 
the  Chert  beds,  where  present,  seem  to  have  been  altered  into 
hard  flinty,  often  banded  massive  rock.  This  is  noticeable 
in  the  S.W.R.  cuttings  between  Okehampton  and  Tavistock  ; 
near  Bridford,  in  the  district  north  of  Chudleigh  ; near  Lenda, 
south  of  Bovey  Tracey ; and  near  the  Granite  margin  from 
Kingsbridge  Road  Station  northward  toward  Dean  Church 
where  De  la  Beche  terminated  the  Culm.  Respecting  the  last- 
named  district,  the  late  Mr.  Champernowne  noted  on  his  map, 
close  to  the  Granite  boundary,  north  of  South  Brent  “ horn- 
blendic  rock  altered,”  and  further  south  at  about  half-a-mile 
from  the  Granite  “ Axinite  ” and  “ banded  felspathic  rock  ” 
dipping  off  the  Granite  to  the  south-east.  At  the  Granite 
junction,  near  Kingsbridge  Road  Station,  he  noted  “ porcelain- 
ized  felspathic  rock,”  dipping  S.E.  ofl*  the  Granite.  This 
porcelainized  rock  is  used  for  road  metal  near  Kingsbridge 
Road  and  Ivybridge. 

At  Ivybridge,  in  a builder’s  yard  opposite  the  Church,  the 
basement  Culm  Measures  are  exposed  in  a quarry.  They  con- 
sist of  hard  Chert  and  rubbly  buff  and  brown  weathered- 
broken  cherty  shales  with  softer,  somewhat  arenaceous  matter 
interbedded  here  and  there  : the  dip  is  southward.  On  the 
north,  apparently  below  these  beds,  even  grey  spotted  shales 
(spilosit  ?)  with  a few  hard  dark  grey  bands  resembling  Culm 
limestone,  are  succeeded  by  even  pale  grey  spotted  shales  ex- 
posed in  the  railway  cutting.  At  Dennaton  Railway  Bridge, 
between  the  above  and  Cornwood,  cherty  rock  is  shown  on 
whitish  and  buff  soft  shales  of  the  Brimley  type,  with  a few 
thin  even  shaly  stone  bands,  perhaps  representative  of  the 
Goniatites  spiralis  beds,  upon  soft  even  shales.  At  Cornwood 
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station  the  Culm  Basement  beds  seem  to  be  represented  by  soft 
even  whitish  and  buff  shales  of  the  Brimiey  type,  with  harder 
shaly  stone  bands  ; near  the  viaduct  a mass  of  irregular  dark 
rock  occurs  in  irregular  broken  even-splitting  shales  or  mud- 
stones contorted  and  spotted  in  places. 

Fossils  were  not  obtained  in  any  of  these  exposures,  there 
being  insufficient  time  for  a careful  search. 

Beyond  Cornwood,  round  the  Granite  to  Yelverton  and 
Horrabridge,  the  bordering  rocks  appear  to  be  pale  greenish 
grey  Upper  Devonian,  generally  exhibiting  low  dips.  At 
Walkhampton,  however.  Culm  Measures  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented, their  boundary  with  the  Devonian  being  probably  a 
prolongation  of  the  faulted  junction  near  Tavistock.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Dartmoor,  through  alteration  generally  of  a spilosi- 
tic  character,  the  faulted  or  folded  presence  of  even  Culm 
shales  of  the  Brimiey  type  might  easily  escape  recognition  in 
the  railway  cuttings  south  of  Horrabridge. 

In  the  S.W.B.  cuttings  at  Meldon  V^iaduct  banded  Chert 
rock  and  cherty  shales  are  exposed ; in  these,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  line  is  a remarkable  band  of  igneous  rock,  and 
apparently  below  them  limestones  and  dark  indurated  mud- 
stones are  exposed  in  Meldon  quarry. 

In  the  district  on  the  north  of  Dartmoor  stretching  west- 
ward from  Exeter,  on  the  south  of  the  tongue  of  New  Bed 
rocks,  although,  as  a whole,  the  rocks  belong  to  the  shale  and 
grit  series  above  the  Basement  beds,  yet  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  latter  are  here  and  there  brought  to  the  surface 
by  the  ubiquitous  plications  affecting  the  entire  district  ; but 
from  tlieir  protean  character  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  trace  sucli  inliers  of  the  Basement  beds  without  au 
enormous  expenditure  of  time  in  tracing  out  minute  structure 
and  lithological  characters,  and  a very  careful  search  for 
fossils.  The  recurrence  of  the  Basement  beds  is  evidenced  as 
follows  : — Near  Lea  Cross,  between  Bridford,  Dunsford,  and 
Doddiscombleigh,  thin  rather  cherty  beds  suggest  the  presence 
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of  the  Cherty  (Kieselschiefer)  variety  of  the  Coddon  Hill 
series.  At  five  miles  west  from  Exeter  a stream  source  depres- 
sion marks  an  extension  of  dark  shales,  in  which,  south  of 
Baldoak  Farm,  1 obtained  a few  small,  nearly  circular  Gom- 
atites,  too  imperfect  for  specific  identification.  Mr.  Vicary 
has  Goniatites^  in  his  collection,  obtained  from  the  Culm  in 
Bonhay  Boad,  Exeter,  and  Goniatites\  and  Calamites  from 
Pinhoe,  near  Exeter.  In  Phillips’s  List  Exeter  is  given  as 
the  locality  for  Goniatites  serpentinus.  Mr.  Vicary  has  also 
Goniatites  in  his  collection  from  the  Culm  on  the  south  border 
of  the  New  Red  rocks,  at  Cocktree  Moor,  near  North  Tawton, 
resembling  those  I obtained  near  Baldoak  Farm,  but  larger. 
In  the  district  west  of  Okehampton  and  south  of  Holsworthy 
and  Bude  similar  recurrences  of  the  Basement  beds  through 
plication  may  confidently  be  assumed  Exeter  type. 

The  Basement  beds  north  of  Chudleigh,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  pass  up  into  the  shales  and  grits  of  the  Exeter 
type. 

THE  EXETEE  TYPE. 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  Exeter  type,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Morchard  type  and  from  the  Eggesford  grits,  are  as 
follows  “Comparatively  regular  intercalation  of  grit  beds  in 
shales ; occurrence  of  grits  in  single  beds  as  a rule  ; grits 
seldom  sandy,  generally  compact,  rather  evenly  bedded ; grit 
beds  average  a few  inches  in  thickness,  but  occasionally  attain 
two  or  even  three  feet ; shales  frequently  fracture  irregularly 
in  splintery  flakes  ; shales  predominate,  but  grit  intercalations 
are  generally  abundant. 

The  Morchard  type,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  variable  and 
more  irregular.  The  grits  vary  in  colour,  often  occur  in 

* These  Ooniatites  are  casts  apparently  identical  with  similar  casts  also  associ- 
ated with  Calamites,  in  nodules,  from  Instow  in  N.  Devon,  collected 
by  Mr.  Townsend  M.  Hall,  and  now  in  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
S.  Kensington. 

t Very  like  cast  of  Clymenia. 

N'ew  Series,  Vol.  XV III.,  1892,  Part  If. 
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masses,  and  are  frequently  arenaceous,  and  the  shales  or  mud- 
stones locally  exhibit  slaty  cleavage.  In  contra-distinction  to 
the  Exeter  type  the  Eargesford  grit  series  consists  mainly  of 
grits,  the  shales  otten  occurring  as  thin  partings.  The  grits 
are  more  regular,  thicker,  and  of  different  grain. 

The  rocks  of  the  Exeter  type  are  very  much  contorted,  as 
the  accompanying  sketch  shows.  It  would  be  difficult  to 


Fig.  3. 


Contorted  Culm  Measures.  By  the  roai  from  St.  David’s  to  St.  Thomas’  Station,  Exeter. 

obtain  an  undisturbed  section  for  many  feet  either  in  North  or 
South  Devon.  Owing  to  these  disturbances  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  any  absolute  junction  between  the  rocks  of  the 
Exeter  and  Morchard  types  in  North  Devon,  and  the  shales 
cease  to  be  distinctive.  The  types  are  parted  on  their  southern 
outcrop  by  the  New  Red  valley  of  Crediton ; to  the  west  of 
that  valley  their  relations  have  not  been  worked  out. 

Typical  exposures  of  these  strata  are  visible  in  Exeter  and 
its  environs.  The  sketch  was  taken  from  the  cliff  between  St. 
David’s  and  St.  Thomas’  Stations.  The  sections  consist  of 
irregular  grey  shales  often  divided  into  splintery  flakes  and 
containing  nodular  concretions  in  places  irregularly  intercalated 
with  more  or  less  even  beds  of  brown  weathered  grit,  the 
whole  being  thrown  into  a series  of  sharp  frequently  invested 
folds  and  broken  by  faults  and  thrusts. 

Rocks  of  the  Exeter  type  are  visible  toward  Norwood, 
north  of  Chudleigh  Station : they  consist  of  hard  generally 
thin  bedded  even  grits  intercalated  in  splintery  shales,  also 
exposed  near  Huxbere  Barton  on  the  east.  About  Lea  Cross 
contorted  shales,  generally  of  a splintery  character  associated 
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with  thin  bedded  grits,  are  well  exposed ; on  one  section  north 
of  Lea  Cross,  near  the  road  to  Great  Oak,  similar  beds  are 
associated  with  two  thick  grit  beds,  about  4 feet,  exhibiting 
sharp  flexures.  Throughout  the  area  from  Exeter  westward 
splintery  shales  associated  with  thin  bedded  grits  form  the 
normal  type  of  the  Culm  Measures  on  the  south  of  the  New 
Red  valley,  with  very  local  exceptions.  One  of  these,  the 
most  notable,  is  presented  by  a mass  of  grit,  much  broken  by 
joints  and  10  feet  in  thickness,  occurring  in  Fulford  Park, 
N.  N.  W.  of  Dunsford  : this  may  belong  to  the  overlying  Mor- 
chard  type  brought  in  by  fault  or  fold. 

The  distribution  of  the  Exeter  Culm  Measures  is  well 
shown  by  the  Exe  V alley  Railway.  This  line,  after  traversing 
the  tongue  of  Culm  rocks  of  the  Exeter  type  which  projects 
eastward  to  Poltimore  in  the  New  Red  rocks,  traverses  the 
New  Red  of  the  Crediton  valley,  emerging  from  it  through  a 
district  composed  of  rocks  of  the  Morchard  type  ; traverses 
the  New  Red  of  the  Tiverton  district  ; the  Junction  of  the 
Morchard  and  Exeter  types  being  probably  a fault  in  very 
much  disturbed  grits  and  shales  and  splintery  shales  in  a 
cutting  at  about  a mile-and-a-half  north  of  the  New  Red 
boundary  ; from  this  cutting  to  within  a half-mile  of  B amp  ton 
Station,  where  Coddon  Hill  beds  are  exposed,  the  cuttings  and 
adjacent  quarries  display  intercalations  of  hard  even  bedded 
grit  in  dark  shales,  partly  splintery.  In  the  Cove  Cliff  cutt- 
ing the  grit  beds  vary  from  six  inches  to  a foot  in  thickness. 
From  the  evidence  furnished  by  this  line  the  rocks  of  the 
Exeter  type  on  the  north  and  south  are  separated  by  about  8^ 
miles  of  newer  Culm  Measures. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  presence  of  the  Exeter  type  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  South  Molton  and  farther  west.  At  Bum- 
mer, near  Molland,  thin  bedded  grits  intercalated  with  blue- 
black  shales  are  exposed  near  the  Devonian  junction,  which 
is  probably  a fault.  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the 
rocks  of  the  Exeter  type  further  in  North  Devon  without 
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entering  into  their  relation  to  the  Morchard  type,  which  will 
be  treated  of  further  on. 

The  rocks  of  the  Exeter  type  contain  occasional  imperfect 
traces  of  plants,  including  -portions  of  Calamites,  but  in  this 
respect  they  are  not  so  fossiliferous  as  those  of  the  Morchard 
type,  to  which  the  Anthracite  beds  belong. 

UGBROOKE  PARK  BEDS. 

The  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  junction  between  the 
Basement  beds  and  the  overlying  shales  and  grits  containing 
only  plant  remains,  is  perplexed  by  the  occurrence  of  coarse, 
partially  conglomeratic  sandstones  in  Ugbrooke  Park  and 
near  Oldchard  where  they  rest  on  Coddon  Hill  beds  of  Brimley 
and  Waddon  Barton  types;  at  Conator  and  Rydon  Ball  Hill, 
and  at  Two  Mile  Oak,  between  Newton  Abbot  and  Ipplepen, 
where  they  are  faulted  down  amongst  Devonian  rocks.  Similar 
sandstones  occur  elsewhere  in  South  Devon  and  also  in  North 
Devon  in  the  strata  overlying  the  Basement  beds.  The 
normal  succession  both  in  North-east  Devon  and  in  the  districts 
north  of  Chudleigh  from  the  Eggesford  grits  downward,  as 
shown  in  my  classification  of  1887,  would  place  the  typical 
thick  bedded  sandstones  of  the  Morchard  type  (Zeal  Monach- 
oruin  and  Umberleigh),  considerably  above  the  Basement 
beds,  the  intervening  rocks  being  the  rocks  of  the  Exeter 
type,  a series  of  dark  shales  and  mudstones,  with  constant 
intercalations  of  grey-brown  weathered  grit  beds,  generally  thin 
bedded,  occasionally  sandy,  but  as  a rule  rather  fine  grained 
and  com])act.  The  general  resemblance,  or  rather  community 
of  arenaceous  characters,  Avould  have  led  me  to  correlate  the 
Ugbrooke  Park,  &c.  beds  with  Middle  Culm  Measures  of  the 
Morchard  type,  but  I had  no  adequate  opportunity  of  studying 
tlie  Ugbrooke  sandstones,  until  after  the  1887  classification  was 
])u])lished.  Stratigraphically,  there  is  no  evidence  of  uncon- 
formity between  tlie  Basement  beds  and  the  conglomeratic 
sandstones,  Init,  considering  the  faulted  and  flexured  structure 
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of  the  Culm  Measures,  one  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  direct 
evidence.  In  the  conglomerates  of  Ugbrooke  Park  and  Rydon 
Ball  small  pebbles  and  subangular  fragments  of  quartz  are 
most  abundant,  but  they  also  contain  decomposed  fragments, 
felspar  (?)  and  dark  cherty  rock,  suggesting  the  denudation  of 
the  cherty  beds  of  the  Basement  Culm  Measures.  De  la  Beche 
says,*  “In  fact  the  Ugbrooke  Park,  Ogwell,  Hestow  Farm, 
and  Kingsteignton  carbonaceous  rocks  differ  mineralogically 
in  the  coarseness  of  their  beds  from  the  great  mass  of  the 
carbonaceous  deposits  on  the  north,  part  of  the  detritus  of 
which  they  are  formed  being  probably  derived  from  that  mass. 
Bounded  pieces  of  black  carbonaceous  rocks,  the  origin  of 
which  may  be  more  questionable,  are  also  detected  in  these 
conglomerates.”  De  la  Beche  notes  t the  occurrence  of 
“ remains  of  Catamites^  and  other  plants  and  much  carbonaceous 
matter  ” in  these  sandstones,  shales,  and  conglomerates. 
Sedgewick  and  Murchison  in  1840  also  described  the  Ugbrooke 
Park  sandstones,  &c.“-“Overit  are  some  beds  of  more  thin 
bedded  grey  sandstone  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a coal 
measure  sandstone,  and  containing  fine  vegetable  impressions, 
among  which  are  well  marked  CalamitesT  J The  irregularly 
fissile  character  of  the  shales  associated  with  these  beds  is  also 
described. 

These  sandstones  are  exposed  to  a depth  of  about  30  feet  in 
a quarry  at  the  north  end  of  U gbrooke  Park.  They  are  greenish 
grey  in  colour,  partly  friable,  partly  hard  and  coarse,  and  finely 
conglomeratic  in  places ; they  contain  a few  lenticular  bands 
and  patches  of  shale.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  quarry  the 
rock  is  distinctly  bedded,  but  in  the  lower  part  the  bedding 
planes  are  only  partially  developed.  These  sandstones  occur 
apparently  directly  over  the  fossiliferous  Culm  shales,  on  the 
east  side  of  Waddon  Barton  Lane.  The  Conglomerate  is 

* Report,  &c.,  pp.  Ill,  112. 

t Ibid  p.  110. 

+ Memoir  on  Physical  Structure  of  Devon,  etc.,  pp.  678,  679. 
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local,  probably  confined  to  tbe  lower  beds:  it  is  well  displayed 
in  Ugbrooke  Park,  near  Oldcbard  Well  Farm,  near  Ponswine 
Farm  and  near  Wbiteway  Farm,  north  of  Kingsteignton. 
South  of  Oldchard  Well  Farm,  near  Whiteway  Farm,  and  at 
Hamblecombe  lane,  between  Oldchard  Well  Farm  and  Ideford, 
the  conglomeratic  sandstones  seem  to  rest  on  Basement  beds  of 
the  W addon  Barton  and  Brimley  type,  the  former  being  hard 
even  stone  beds,  with  Goniatites  spiralis.  By  Hamblecombe 
lane  there  is  a small  reddish  limestone  patch  containing  fossils, 
Avhich  have  been  submitted  to  several  experts,  without  any 
result.  If  Devonian,  this  limestone  would  be  overthrust  on  the 
Culm,  and  a shale  breccia,  with  which  some  of  its  fragments  are 
shod,  would  be  thus  explained. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  the  only  representation  of  the  Chert 
beds  proper  seem  to  be  confined  to  a small  quarry  by  the  path 
road  to  Lewell  Ho,  in  vertical  beds,  either  under  or  faulted 
against  the  sandstones  ; in  an  exposure  by  a hedge  north  of 
Lewell  House  ; and  in  a small  quarry  north  of  Gappagh.  By 
the  high  road,  south  of  Chudleigh  Station,  at  Bellamarsh 
Wood,  disturbed  black  shales  and  greyish  brown  sandstones 
with  plant  traces  are  shown;  their  association  is  often  very 
irregular  and  lenticular,  and  both  grits  and  shales  have  a 
tendency  to  fracture  in  concentric  flakes  owing  to  spheroidal 
structure,  a phenomenon  common  enough  in  the  Culm  Measures 
of  the  Morchard  type. 

From  Chudleigh  Station  northward  the  Basement  Culm 
beds  seem  to  pass  upward  into  shales  and  thin  bedded  grits, 
amongst  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  development 
of  coarse  micaceous  sandstones  until  we  reach  the  north 
border  of  the  Crediton  New  Red  rocks,  about  14  miles  to  the 
north. 

A.S  to  the  easterly  extension  of  the  conglomeratic  sandstones 
i)eneath  the  New  Red  rocks  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  form  an 
oninion.  At  Bishopsteignton  dark  shales  occur  which  may 
belong  to  the  Cuhn  Measures.  In  the  area  south  of  Chudleigh, 
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and  probably  round  Dartmoor  by  Tavistock  and  Lifton,  aren- 
aceous deposits  with  conglomeratic  materials  in  places  seem  to 
have  succeeded  the  Basement  beds,  but  as  these  are  largely 
associated  with  dark  shales  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
marked  lines  of  junction. 

Between  Newton  Abbot  and  Ipplepen  there  are  two  faulted 
Culm  patches  in  the  Devonian  area.  The  largest  extends  for 
a mile  from  the  Upper  Bradley  valley  (W.  of  Newton  Abbot) 
southward  to  beyond  Bydonball  Cross : its  boundary  is  made 
by  an  irregular  system  of  faults.  In  this  outlier  there  are 
signs  of  the  presence  of  Basement  beds  of  the  cherty  and 
Brimley  type  adjoining  the  faulted  Conator  Hill  Devonian 
limestone ; greenish  sandstones  are  exposed  by  Rydonball 
Plantation,  and  on  the  south  of  Bydonball  Cross,  where  bean 
sized  conglomerate  is  plentiful.  By  the  road  to  East  Ogwell 
shaly  conglomerate,  containing  plant  traces,  seems  to  rest  on 
Culm  shales.  Blackish  shales  are  often  met  with,  as  between 
Bydonball  Cross  and  Bydonball  Plantation.  Respecting  this 
outlier,  De  la  Beche  observed,"^  “Mr.  Austen  pointed  out  to 
us  the  non-conformable  position  of  shales,  which  probably  form 
part  of  the  neighbouring  carbonaceous  rocks,  upon  the  lime- 
stones of  the  Conator  Quarry  Hill,  a kind  of  conglomerate, 
chiefly  composed  of  pieces  of  the  subjacent  limestone,  some  of 
large  size,  mixed  with  quartz,  and  loosely  cemented  by  sand, 
occuring  beneath  the  shales.  How  far  this  may  be  the 
general  character  of  the  lower  part  of  this  patch  of  carbonaceous 
rocks,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  as  the  country  is  deficient  in 
good  natural  sections  of  its  base,  and  faults  seem  common.” 

In  making  a detailed  map  of  the  district,  I was  unable  to 
verify  the  above  passage,  not  having  observed  limestones  in  the 
conglomerate  or  any  fragments  much  larger  than  a bean ; 
consequently,  it  is  possible  that  if  the  above  quotation  refers  to 
an  actual  exposure,  it  may  have  been  destroyed  in  subsequent 

* Report  p.  111. 
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quarrying  operations,  and  denote  either  a very  considerable 
unconformity  or  a thrust  plane  with  shattered  limestone  ground 
into  its  sole. 

At  a half-a-mile  south  of  this  outlier  there  is  another  patch 
of  Culm  bounded  by  four  faults.  This  is  about  half  the 
extent  of  the  former  patch,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  dark 
grey  shales,  but  near  its  eastern  border  hard  bluish  and 
greenish  sandstones  crop  out,  and  on  the  east  of  Two  Mile 
Oak  Inn,  an  irregular  bed  of  small  quartz  pebble  conglomerate 
occurs  in  the  shales.  In  the  district,  south  of  Bovey  Tracey, 
the  Chert  beds  of  Bamshorn  Down  are  apparently  overlaid  by 
greenish  sandstones  and  shales  containing  plant  remains. 

The  faulted  Culm  Measures  in  the  Gfoldstreet  Farm  cutting* 
by  the  Devonport  and  Tavistock  railway,^  consist  of  Basement 
beds  of  the  Brimley  type  with  cherty  bands  apparently 
overlain  by  micaceous  grey  sandstones,  partly  shaly  and 
irregularly  associated  with  shales.  In  the  Wood  between 
Park  Town  and  Lifton,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the 
Coddon  Hill  Chert  beds  “are  overlain  by  yellowish-brown 
conglomeratic  beds,  intersected  by  numerous  horizontal  joints, 
and  resembling  rocks  in  the  Culm  series  at  Bamsleigh”  (east 
of  East  Ogwell).  As  there  is  nothing  in  De  la  Beche  to  guide 
one  in  tracing  these  sandstones  toward  the  Bude  coast  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  as  to  their  extension  in  that  direction. 
It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  this  abnormal  occurrence  of 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  in  the  southern  area  above  the 
Basement  beds  is  confined  to  a district  in  which  igneous 
activity  is  .evidenced  by  numerous  intrusive  dolerite  patches 
and  contemporaneous  volcanic  materials,  which  are  almost 
absent  in  the  northern  area. 

It  Avlll  be  seen  that  if  these  arenaceous  rocks  rest  upon 
different  horizons  of  the  Basement  beds,  and  contain  fragments 
derived  from  them,  a gap  in  time  between  their  deposition  and 
that  of  the  underlying  beds  is  indicated ; and  north  of 

* Ussher — Trans.  Dev.  Assoc,  for  1889,  p.  441. 
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Chudleigh,  where  the  series  is  complete,  if  we  search  for 
similar  arenaceous  developments  they  are  met  with  in  the 
irregular  grits  and  shales  which  constitute  the  Morchard  type, 
and  are  separated  from  the  Basement  beds  by  a series  of  hard 
generally  thin  bedded  grits,  intercalated  in  dark  shales 
frequently  of  a splintery  character  (the  Exeter  type).  If  then 
the  correlation  of  the  sandy  grits  of  the  Morchard  type  with 
the  conglomeratic  sandstones  could  be  proved,  the  gap  between 
the  latter  and  the  Basement  beds  would  be  bridged  over  by 
these  intercalated  grits  and  shales  of  the  Exeter  type,  north  of 
Chudleigh;  but  from  local  shoalings  consequent  upon  the 
volcanic  activity  manifested  during  the  earlier  stages  of  Culm 
deposition  on  the  east  and  west  of  Dartmoor,  little  or  no 
deposition  took  place  until  after  the  Exeter  type  had  been 
accumulated  in  the  waters  to  the  north.  If  the  observation 
quoted  from  De  la  Beche  as  to  Culm  conglomerate  with 
fragments  of  Devonian  limestone  occurring  on  Conator  Quarry 
Hill  can  be  depended  upon,  there  would  be  a very  strong  reason 
for  inferring  an  unconformity  in  the  Culm,  south  of  Chudleigh, 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  account  for  the  absence  of  the 
Exeter  type  in  this  part  of  the  area.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  these  conglomeratic  sandstones  may  be 
contemporaneous  with  rocks  of  the  Exeter  type,  and  owe  their 
difference  in  character  to  a modification  of  conditions  of  deposit 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  volcanic  activity  * 
in  their  vicinity.  But  in  this  case  we  must  dismiss  the  Conator 
limestone-bearing  conglomerate  of  De  la  Beche,  as  untrust- 
worthy, or  otherwise  explainable. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  an  unconformity,  the  inclusion  of  the 
beds  of  the  Exeter  type  with  the  Basement  beds,  as  Lower 
Culm,  and  the  separation  from  them  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Morchard  type  as  Middle  Culm,  would  certainly  be  justified, 
and  my  classification  of  1887  would  be  vindicated. 

* Near  East  Ogwell,  in  Goldstreet  Farm,  Cutting,  and  near  Lifton,  the 
coarser  materials  may  be  partly  of  volcanic  origin  as  tuffs  or  agglomerate. 
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THE  MORCHARD  TYPE. 

The  rocks  of  the  Morchard  type  consist  of  grits,  sand- 
stones, shales  and  slates.  The  grits  are  often  hard  and  fine 
grained,  varying  in  colour  from  grey,  greenish  grey,  to  brown 
and  lilac-brown.  The  sandstones  are  generally  micaceous,  often 
coarse,  sometimes  compact,  sometimes  friable,  of  whitish, 
greenish,  reddish  and  grey  colours.  In  bedding,  this  series 
displays  great  irregularity,  its  component  grits,  shales,  and 
sandstones  being  partly  even  thin  and  thick  bedded,  partly 
very  uneven,  the  grits  occurring  in  irregular  masses  in  the 
shales.  As  a consequence  of  this  irregular  association  the 
constant  contortions  afifecting  these  beds  frequently  exhibit  a 
bizarre  appearance.  The  shales  are  sometimes  blackish  and 
finely  laminated,  sometimes  thick  and  irregularly  laminated  or 
intersected  by  slaty  cleavage,  sometimes  breaking  in  concentric 
flakes,  a structure  simulating  that  of  the  Triassic  marls  of 
Devon  and  Somerset  but  more  finely  divided. 

The  village  of  Morchard  Bishop  is  about  half-way  between 
Crediton  and  Chumleigh  : most  of  the  peculiarities  mentioned 
above  are  exhibited  by  the  Culm  rocks  in  its  vicinity,  so  I 
applied  the  term  Morchard  to  this  type,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  higher  series  of  even  grits  typically  exposed  in  the  Railway 
cuttings  near  Eggesford  Station  on  the  S.W.R.  in  the  same 
district,  and  hence  called  Eggesford  grits.  The  Morchard 
type,  often  in  plicated  association  with  the  Exeter  type, 
occurs  at  Hartland  Point,  and  occupies  most  of  the  coast 
from  Westward  Ho  ! to  beyond  the  New  Red  outlier  of 
Portledge  and  Peppercombe  : it  extends  thence  through 
Bideford  and  the  adjacent  villages  by  South  Molton  toward 
Uploman  in  the  New  Red  area.  On  the  borders  of  the  New 
Red  rocks  these  beds  have  an  extensive  superficial  outcrop 
whicli  is  probably  due  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  main  synclinal 
trough  of  Eggesford  grits,  bringing  in  an  anticlinal  from 
Witheridge  and  Cruwys  Morchard, past  Chumleigh,  Burrington 
and  Beaford  westward.  Tlie  villages  of  Bickleigh,  Kenner- 
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leigh,  Broadwoodkelly,  Hatherleigh,  and  Sheepwash  are 
surrounded  by  beds  of  the  Morchard  type.  Beyond  Sheep- 
wash  westward  my  researches  do  not  extend.  The  Exe 
valley  railway  on  emerging  from  the  New  Bed  rocks  follows 
the  Alluvium  of  the  river  for  about  four  miles  through  a 
district  furnishing  numerous  quarries  of  lilac-brown  sandstones 
often  thick  bedded  and  associated  with  finely  divided  shales, 
and  marly  splitting  shales  or  mudstones.  At  two-and-a- 
quarter  miles  from  Bickleigh  station,  grits  which  may  belong 
to  the  Eggesford  series,  are  imperfectly  exposed  in  a cutting 
for  the  most  part  walled  up.  Near  Howden,  at  thirty  chains 
further  north,  a cutting  shows  dark  shales  with  beds  of  grey 
quartz-veined  sandstones.  The  Tiverton  cutting  reveals  irreg- 
ular shales  and  marly  splitting  shale  and  mudstone,  with 
intercalations  of  brownish  sandstone. 

In  the  first  cutting,  one-and-a-half  miles  beyond  the  New 
Bed  boundary  at  Bolham,  there  may  be  a faulted  junction 
between  rocks  of  the  Morchard  type,  consisting  of  broken 
grits,  lilac  grits  and  shales,  and  hard  grey  grits  and  shales,  and 
splintery  shales  of  the  Exeter  type.  The  beds  are  very  much 
contorted ; further  north  the  Exeter  type  prevails. 

On  the  north  of  the  New  Bed  boundary  about  Honey  church. 
Zeal  Monachorum,  &c. ; thick-bedded  sandstones,  reddish  and 
greenish,  associated  with  shales,  often  of  a marly  structure, 
are  met  with.  Thick-bedded  sandstones  occur  in  this  series, 
notably,  along  the  strike  of  the  Anthracite  bands,  from 
Bideford,  through  Umberleigh,  Chittlehampton,  and  South 
Molton.  In  Hawkridge  Wood,  near  Umberleigh,  the  sand- 
stones are  coarse  and  whitish,  and  contain  anthracitic 
plant  traces.  Near  Bideford,  at  Higher  Southcot  Farm, 
white  sandstone  also  occurs  and  a quarry  shows  greenish 
grey  massive,  rather  imperfectly  bedded,  coarse  sandstones, 
intersected  by  regular  joints,  also,  a bed  of  soft  sand- 
stones, containing  plant  traces  and  thick,  grey  shales.  In 
character  this  section  assimilates  nearly  to  the  Ugbrooke  Park 
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beds.  By  the  Torridge,  near  Durrand,  north  of  Bideford, 
greenish  and  grey  sandstones  are  exposed,  often  flaking  in 
thin  flaggy  pieces,  sometimes  with  ripple-marked  surfaces  and 
shale  films  ; about  W estward  Ho  buff  and  greenish,  irregularly- 
jointed  sandstones,  with  plant  traces  ; hard,  red  brown  sand- 
stones, in  places,  fissile,  with  micaceous  surfaces  ; shaley,  grey 
grits  in  mudstones  or  shales,  splitting  in  thick,  irregular  flakes. 
At  the  north  end  of  Appledore,  grey  sandstones,  containing 
plant  remains,  exhibit  spheroidal  and  elliptical,  concentric, 
concretionary  structure.  A somewhat  similar  structure  is 
exhibited  by  massive,  irregularly-jointed,  anticlined  grits  at 
Beam,  north-west  of  Torrington. 

In  the  area  from  South  Molton  westward  there  is  a strange 
absence  of  any  proportionate  representation  of  the  rocks  of 
the  Exeter  type,  en  masse  ; and  to  the  west  of  the  Taw  Valley 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  rocks  of  the  Morchard  type  occupied 
pretty  much  the  same  position  with  reference  to  the  Basement 
beds  that  the  Ugbrooke  Park  beds  occupy  in  South  Devon. 
From  Appledore  to  beyond  the  New  Red  outlier  of  Portledge 
Mouth  the  coast  section  is  chiefly  made  up  of  rocks,  referable 
to  the  Morchard  type.  It  is  only  where  we  get  developments 
of  splintery  shales  and  thin-bedded  grits  that  we  hesitate  to 
aver  that  the  Exeter  type  is  absent  from  this  part  of  the  area ; 
but  the  contortions  ever  present  throughout  the  area  prevent 
our  assigning  a definite  stratigraphical  value  to  these  shales. 

Between  Westward  Ho  ! Pier  and  Rock  Nose  greenish  grey 
sandstones  and  shales  and  massive  sandstones  and  slaty  shales 
occur  in  the  cliffs. 

Between  Rock  Nose  and  Lake  Nose,  at  from  16  to  89  chains 
from  the  former,  the  coast  consists  of  shales  and.  mudstones, 
with  beds  of  grey  grit  here  and  there,  massive  grits  occurring 
at  from  24  to  34  chains  ; these  are  interstratified  with  blackish 
shales,  and  bear  up  a complicated  synclinal  of  grits,  partly 
lilac,  containing  a thin  Impersistent  conglomerate  band  at  34 
chains,  where  they  appear  to  be  cut  off  by  fault.  At  45  to  48 
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chains  concretionary  dark  grey  mudstones  occur  ; at  60  even 
flaggy  grey  broken  grits.  Dark  grey  splintery  shales  and 
mudstones  occupy  the  coast,  at  from  65  to  87  chains ; grey 
grits,  87  to  89  chains ; whence  to  Lakes  Nose  dark  grey  shales 
prevail.  With  the  exception  of  the  complex  grit  synclinal 
above  referred  to,  it  is  possible  that  these  beds  may  be  the 
representatives  of  the  Exeter  type.  From  Lakes  Nose  to 
Portledge  Mouth  the  grits  of  the  Morchard  type  and  asso- 
ciated shales  occupy  the  coast. 

The  section  at  Lakes  Nose  consists  of  dark  grey  splintery 
shales,  thin  alternations  of  sandstone  and  shales,  coarse,  hard 
and  soft,  white  and  bufl*,  speckled  sandstone, . with  anthracite 
seams,  massive  grit  and  sandstones,  one  of  the  beds  being 
eight  feet  in  thickness  : these  beds  may  be  faulted  against  dark 
shales,  with  thin  grit  beds.  From  this  point  to  Portledge 
Mouth  grits  and  sandstones  predominate  ; proceeding  south- 
ward we  encounter  hard,  course,  grey  grits,  associated 
with  dark  shales,  massive  grey,  quartz  - veined  grits  and 
shales,  thick  grey,  arenaceous,  splintery-fractured  shale  or 
mudstone,  whitish  sandstone,  irregular  concretionary  sand- 
stones, grey  grits  and  shales,  massive  grey  grits,  forming 
a fine  inverted  anticlinal  ; these  latter,  with  overlying  inter- 
calated thin  beds  of  grits  and  shales,  are  repeated  by  well- 
marked  anticlines,  and  affected  by  numerous  contortions  conse- 
quent on  the  resistance  of  the  harder  massive  beds,  and  on  the 
yielding  of  the  thinner  grits  and  shales  : two  of  these  were 
figured  by  me.*  For  half-a-mile  up  to  Portledge  Mouth  the 
cliffs  show  contorted  grey  grits  and  red-brown  and  lilac  grits 
and  sandstones,  affected  by  a fault  at  about  a quarter-of-a-mile 
from  Portledge  Mouth.  From  the  New  Red  rocks  of  Port- 
ledge Mouth  toward  Clovelly,  the  Morchard  type,  through 
plicated  repetition,  gradually  gives  place  to  the  Eggesford  grits, 
which  occupy  the  coast  from  near  Buckish  Mill  to  beyond 
Clovelly  ; the  Morchard  type  reappearing  in  the  Hartland 
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Point  Cliffs.  From  the  Lighthouse  at  Hartland  Point  the 
following  downward  succession  of  beds  is  visible  : pale  greenish 
sandstones,  dark  shale  with  greenish  sandstone  beds,  thick 
brown  sandstone,  lilac  shale  with  grit  beds,  thick-bedded  hard 
lUac  grit  and  shale,  dark  blue  shale,  grey,  brown  weathered 
even  grits,  dark  blue  (slaty?)  shales,  grits,  with  dark  grey 
tough  shale  partings,  grey  quartzveined  grits,  dark  grey  shale. 

By  the  high  road,  south  of  Ford,  near  Bideford,  vertical 
cleavage  intersects  shales,  with  grit  beds,  exhibiting  a syn- 
clinal ; but  in  other  parts  of  the  section  slaty  structure  is  not 
so  apparent.  By  the  high  road,  south  of  Lancross,  thick  and 
thin-bedded  grey  grits  are  intercalated  with  dark  shales,  often 
of  a splintery  character.  As  these  shales  occur  apparently 
either  high  up  in  the  Morchard  group  or  at  the  base  of  the 
Eggesford  grits,  and  similar  shales  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chumleigh,  seemingly  on  or  about  the  same  horizon,  we  must 
either  cease  to  assign  any  definite  stratigraphical  value  to  the 
splintery  type  of  shales,  or  ascribe  their  occurrence  to  faults  or 
folds  bringing  up  a lower  series  of  the  St.  David’s  type  in  un- 
expected places.  Red  or  lilac  grits  and  shales  occur  at 
Littleham  and  near  Lancross ; south  of  Lancross  Mill  a well 
was  sunk  through  57  feet  of  red  shales  and  grits.  Similar  red 
beds  are  plentiful  in  the  Witheridge  district,  and  in  places  on 
the  north  of  the  Crediton  valley.  In  proximity  to  the  New 
Red  rocks  the  shales  and  grits  of  both  the  Exeter  and  Mor- 
chard types  are  often  reddened,  but  in  the  Mrrchard  type 
reddish  or  lilac  hues  occur  in  districts  far  removed  from  the 
New  Red  boundaries,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in 
districts  occupied  by  the  Exeter  type. 

The  Anthracite  beds  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Chittle- 
ham])ton,  Tawstock,  Abbotsham,  and  Alverdiscot.  They  are 
referred  to  by  Polwhele,*  Vaiicouver,t  Lysons,|  Sedgewick 

* History  of  Devonshire,  p.  55  (1797). 

f General  view  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Devon  (1808). 

I Magna  Britannia,  Devon  (1822),  p.  26. 
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and  Murchison  in  1840,  and  De  la  Beche,  Mr.  T.  M.  Hall 
refers  to  these  authorities  in  a paper*  from  which  the  following 
quotations  are  taken  “ The  widest  culmiferous  hand  is  nearly 
18  feet  in  width,  hut  several  smaller  strings  of  the  same  material 
traverse  the  slates  and  shales  ” at  GreenacliiF,  between  Rocks 
Nose  and  Portledge  Mouth. 

“ At  Pitt  quarry  in  the  parish  of  Ahbotsham  a great  variety 
of  characteristic  plants  are  found  in  the  grits  adjoining  the 
Culm  hands.  At  Bideford  may  he  seen  a few  yards  north  of 
the... railway  station  the  black  shales  forming  the  outcrop  of 
the  veins  which  until  a very  recent  period  were  worked  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  ruins  of  an  old  engine  house  still 
remain,  and  a quarry  behind  it  affords  fine  specimens  of  fossil 
plant  remains.  About  a mile  east  of  this  spot  the  present 
works  consisting  of  a shaft  and  level  adit  are  still  carried  on, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  softer  varieties  of  Amthracite, 
which  when  ground  to  powder  are  sold  as  a pigment  under  the 
name  of  ^ Bideford  Black.’”  De  la  Beche  figures  thej  m,ode 
in  which  the  Anthracite  occurs  in  the  shales  in  irregular 
lenticular  bands. 

The  whitish  sandstones  of  Hawkridge  Wood  near  IJmber- 
leigh  belong  to  the  anthracitic  horizons  extending  from  Lakes 
Nose  through  Bideford  eastward  to  Alverdiscot  and  Chittle- 
hampton.  The  Tawstock  Anthracite  t mentioned  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  Hall  is  not  as  far  as  I can  see  shown  on  De  la  Beche’s 
maps,  although  he  indicated  an  Anthracite  band  at  South 
Aller,  at  about  half  a mile  from  the  Devonian  boundary,  near 
South  Molton,  which  is  probably  at  about  the  same  horizon. 
A quarry  near  South  Aller  shows  grey  grits  in  beds  and 
irregular  masses  in  dark  shales,  the  whole  greatly  disturbed 
and  probably  faulted:  the  strike  if  unbroken  would  account  for 

* Trans.  Dev.  Assoe.  for  1875.— Notes  on  the  Anthracite,  &c. 

t Report  on  Geol.  of  Corn.,  Devon,  etc.,  p.  125. 

I At  Hiscott  in  the  parish  of  Tawstock  there  are  two  veins  9 feet  in  thick- 
ness—and  Mineralogy  of  N.  Devon  by  T.  M Hall,  F.G.S., 
Ilfracombe,  1877  (Pamphlet). 
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the  Anthracite  workings  in  the  low  ground  on  the  immediate 
flank  of  the  Upper  Devonian  near  Mornacot,  about  four  miles 
further  to  the  east.  Proceeding  from  Aller  westward  on  the 
south  of  the  Coddon  Hill  beds  of  Tawstock  we  find  grey 
sandstones,  sandj  grits  and  greenish  sandstones,  and  shales; 
further  west  bj  the  Torridge  we  encounter  in  Tapeleigh  park, 
south  of  Instow  Station,  massive  grits  and  thick  shales,  and 
nearer  to  the  Station  hard  greenish  grev  grits  and  shales. 
These  beds  seem  to  be  in  immediate  vicinity  of  an  inlier  of  the 
Basement  beds,  as  bj  an  old  note  I find  that  ferruginous 
stained  black  shales  or  slates  contain  traces  of  fossils  resembling 
Goniatites.  On  crossing  the  Torridge  at  this  place,  grey  grits 
occur  apparently  with  conglomeratic  seams  (from  an  abbrevi- 
ated note  made  in  1878),  south  of  Appledore. 

From  the  above  notes  we  gather  that  from  the  coast  for  a 
distance  of  twenty-four  miles  along  the  strike  inland,  the 
Basement  beds  are  directly  overlaid  by  rocks  which  exhibit 
the  characters  of  the  Morchard  group,  and  in  many  respects 
present  very  strong  affinities  to  the  Ugbrooke  Park  sandstones. 
Further,  the  contact  between  the  Anthracitic  group  and  the 
Devonian  at  Mornacot,  proves  a fault  boundary  for  a few 
miles  at  least,  or  an  unconformity. 

In  all  this  district,  for  twenty-four  miles  from  the  coast,  the 
appearances  of  rocks  of  the  Exeter  type,  although  not  infre- 
quent, are  such  as  to  suggest  either  the  local  prevalence  of 
splintery  shales  and  thin  grits  in  the  Morchard  type,  and 
probably  all  above  the  anthracitic  horizons,  or  transgressive 
overlap  of  the  Morchard  type  across  the  beds  of  the  Exeter 
type  on  to  the  Basement  beds. 

In  the  first  of  these  explanations,  the  common  characters  of 
tlie  groups  would  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  the  main 
types  were  stratigraphically  distinct,  or  whether  the  Exeter 
type  gradually  passed  into  the  Morchard  type  westward, 
through  slight  changes  in  sources  of  derivation  or  conditions 
of  deposition. 
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In  the  second  explanation,  the  presence  of  rocks  of  the 
Exeter  type  in  such  places  as  Umherleigh,  around  Hawkridge 
W ood,  near  Saterleigh  and  George  N ympton  in  the  district  of 
South  Molton,  and  on  the  coast  north  of  Lakes  Nose  would 
be  accounted  for  by  the  exposure  through  denudation  of 
contorted  inliers  of  the  beds  of  the  Exeter  type  through  the 
overlying  Morchard  series,  and  the  absence  of  such  exposures 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Basement  beds  would  be  due  to  the  final 
overlap  of  the  Morchard  series. 

In  these  hypothetical  suggestions  I attach  no  weight  to  the 
feeble  signs  of  conglomerate  in  one  spot  on  the  coast,  and  in 
another,  perhaps,  on  the  south  side  of  Appledore.  Trivial  as 
these  signs  may  appear,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  coarse 
grain  of  the  rocks,  they  strengthen  the  correlation  of  the 
Ugbrooke  Park,  Conator,  Rydonball,  and  Lifton,  etc.  sand- 
stones, with  the  sandstones  of  Appledore,  Tawstock,  Umber- 
leigh,  and  South  Molton;  but  as  to  the  main  question  as  to 
whether  the  Exeter  and  Morchard  types  have  a purely  local 
or  an  absolute  stratigraphical  value  they  cannot  be  adduced  as 
evidence. 

In  defining  the  limits  and  characteristics  of  the  Morchard 
type  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  beds  of  a common  character, 
such  as  hard  even  bedded  lilac  grits  may  possibly  belong  to 
the  higher  horizon,  the  Eggesford  grits,  but  although  such  a 
reservation  might  by  laborious  investigation  prove  to  be 
correct,  I do  not  think  it  could  materially  affect  the  general 
conclusions  put  forward  in  this  paper. 

EGGESFORD  GRITS. 

The  Upper  Culm  Measures  differ  from  all  the  lower  types 
in  the  prevalence  of  hard,  more  or  less  even  bedded,  rather 
fine  grained  grits,  with  dark  shale  partings  in  places,  and 
intercalations  of  shale  and  slate.  As  a whole  this  group  is 
characterized  by  its  regular  character  as  contrasted  with  the 
Morchard  type,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  grits  of  a different 
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nature  and  more  uniform  thickness  and  jointing,  as  contrasted 
with  the  shales  and  grit  beds  of  the  Exeter  type. 

By  these  distinctions  it  is  not  meant  that  grits  of  a similar 
nature  do  not  occur  in  the  Morchard  and  Exeter  types  here 
and  there,  but  that  these  types  nowhere  exhibit  a development 
of  grits  similar  to  those  of  the  Eggesford  series.  The  junction 
of  the  Eggesford  grits  with  the  Morchard  series  is  as  I have 
already  said  rendered  very  indefinite  through  the  repetition  of 
the  junction  beds  by  plication;  but  eliminating  this  perplexing 
element  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  no  break  of  any 
kind  occurs  between  them,  but  on  the  contrary  the  one  series 
passes  downw^ard  into  the  other  by  a transition  almost  im- 
perceptible. 

In  my  paper  on  Coal  prospects  south  of  the  Mendips,*  I 
spoke  of  the  probability  of  the  shallowing  of  the  main  syn- 
clinal structure  of  the  Culm  Measures  eastw^ard. 

Evidence  of  this  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  in 
treating  of  the  distribution  of  the  Morchard  type  more  partic- 
ularly. Along  the  Exe  V alley  Railway,  which  traverses  the 
Culm  Measures  across  their  strike,  there  is  only  one  observation 
favouring  the  occurrence  of  the  Eggesford  grits,  namely  a 
partial  exposure  in  a cutting  for  the  most  part  walled  up,  of 
even  grits  with  shale  partings  dipping  northward  at  65'’. 
Whether  this  observation  denotes  the  presence  of  a thin 
synclinal  band  of  Upper  Culm  Measures  or  not,  the  fact  that 
the  main  synclinal  structure  fiattens  out  from  west  to  east  is 
in  no  way  aftected  by  it,  as  this  is  shown  by  the  distribution  of 
the  mass  of  the  Eggesford  grits.  The  main  mass  of  these 
grits  probably  attains  its  greatest  continuous  'development  on 
the  coast  between  Hartland  Point  and  Bude  as  its  superficial 
breadth  decreases  from  the  Torridge  valley  eastward.  These 
beds  are  developed  at  Monkleigh,  Torrington,  and  Newton 
Petrock  in  an  area  about  seven  miles  in  breadth,  in  which, 
through  the  shallow  nature  of  the  synclinal  and  constant 

* Proc.  Somerset  Archceol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  111. 
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repetition  bj  innumerable  small  folds,  exposures  of  rocks 
resembling  those  of  the  Morchard  type  and  probably  belonging 
to  that  group  are  here  and  there  visible,  as  on  the  east  of 
Torrington  Common  where  an  anticlinal  affects  sandy  shales 
with  plant  traces,  at  Moors  Hill,  east  of  Marland,  where 
micaceous  beds  are  exposed,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beaford.  In  the  Taw  Valley  the  Eggesford  grits  are  devel- 
oped about  High  Bickington,  extending  eastward  through 
Kings  Nympton  perhaps  beyond  Meshaw  Moors,  and  about 
Eggesford,  where  they  are  well  exposed  in  the  railway  cuttings, 
the  rocks  of  the  Morchard  type  appear  to  separate  the  High 
Bickington  development  from  that  about  Eggesford,  suggesting 
the  intervention  of  an  anticlinal  near  Burrington,  perhaps 
prolonged  westward  across  the  Torridge  Valley  near  Beaford. 
If  this  is  the  case  the  main  synclinal  would  fork  into  two  on  the 
west  of  the  Torridge,  one  connecting  the  Torrington  and  High 
Bickington  developments,  the  other  those  of  Newton  Petrock 
and  Eggesford.  The  Eggesford  development  may  extend 
westward  to  Thelbridge,  but  in  the  area  east  of  the  Taw  I 
could  find  no  distinctive  mass  of  grits  like  those  of  Eggesford, 
High  Bickington,  and  Torrington;  so  that  if  the  Eggesford 
grits  are  present  they  have  lost  their  distinctive  characters 
and  cannot  be  separated,  even  theoretically,  from  the  rocks  of 
the  Morchard  type.  This  is  what  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
the  easterly  troughing  out  of  the  main  synclinals,  namely  a 
constant  repetition  of  the  junction  beds  of  both  types  by 
contortion,  which  on  the  margins  of  the  Torrington  and 
Eggesford  developments  makes  any  definite  line  of  boundary 
impossible.  For  example,  in  the  district  for  some  miles  north 
of  Monkleigh,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  groups  the  section 
given  at  Ford,  the  rocks  at  Lancross,  Littleham,  and  other 
places,  really  belong. 

By  the  high  road  south  of  Lancross,  thick  and  thin-bedded 
grey  grits,  with  intercalations  of  dark  shale  of  a splintery 
character,  dip  S at  65®,  and  seem  to  be  abnormally  undisturbed 
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for  about  300  yards.  A similar  difficulty  is  encountered  near 
Buckish  Mill,  on  the  coast ; but  as  we  proceed  in  the  direction 
of  Clovelly  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  Eggesford  group  is 
unmistakable ; grey  and  lilac-grey  thick-bedded  even  grits, 
with  intercalations  of  dark  grey  shale  here  and  there,  the 
whole  bent  into  a beautiful  series  of  normal  and  inverted  folds. 
The  sketch  {Jig»  4),  represents  a natural  arch  or  tunnel  worn 
by  the  sea,  in  a stack  of  hard  grey  quartzveined  grits  dipping 

Fig.  4. 


Beach  reef  in  Kggesford  Giits,  70  chains  from  Clovelly  Pier. 

landward,  at  about  70  chains  from  Clovelly  Pier.  At  about 
18  chains  from  the  Pier  red  quartzveined  grit  is  exposed. 


INLIERS  AND  EASTERLY  PROLONGATIONS. 

The  inlying  masses  of  Culm  Measures  in  the  New  Bed 
rocks  between  Collumpton  and  Broad  Clist  consist  of  shales 
and  grits  belonging  either  to  the  Morchard  or  Exeter  type. 
The  record  of  Goniatites  Pinhoe,  in  Mr.  Vicary’s  collection 
coupled  with  the  southerly  appearance  of  the  Culm  limestone 
through  plicated  repetition  at  Westleigh,  near  Burlescombe, 
affiords  the  possibility  that  representatives  of  the  Basement 
beds  might  by  careful  search  be  brought  to  light  in  these 
inliers,  and  the  presence  of  Devonian  fossils  in  the  gravelly 
New  Bed  rocks,  recorded  by  the  late  Bev.  W.  Downes,  points 
in  the  same  direction.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  distribution 
of  the  Culm  Measures  between  Exeter  and  Burlescombe,  z.e., 
on  passing  beneath  the  New  Bed  rocks,  justifies  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  main  synclinal  structure  of  the  Culm  area  is  very 
uidikely  to  continue  beneath  the  Upper  Greensands  of  the 
Blackdown  Hills,  and  tliat  no  calculations  as  to  the  intrough- 
ing  of  productive  Coal  Measures  can  be  entertained  with  any 
degree  of  probability  within  the  borders  of  Devon. 
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In  the  Paper  referred  to*  the  Pev.  W.  Downes  recorded 
the  occurrence  in  the  New  Red  gravels  of  Uploman,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Tiverton  Valley,  of  fragments  con- 
taining Strophalosia  caperata^  Sow.,  Spirifera  disjuncta.^  Sow., 
Rhynchonella  pleurodon,  Phil. ; the  section,  over  30  feet  in 
depth,  consisted  of  rubbly  angular  and  subangular  grit  gravel 
in  a sandy  matrix.  He  also  described  the  cuttings  in  the  Exe 
Valley  Railway,  then  being  constructed,  and  noticed  the  in- 
crease in  size  of  the  grit  fragments  northward  toward  the 
termination  of  the  New  Red  at  Bolham.  In  these  gravels 
near  Bolham  he  found  fragments  of  rotten  stone,  which  he 
referred  in  part  to  the  porphyrites  of  Washfield,  near  Tiver- 
ton, in  part  to  altered  paloeozoic  grits ; in  the  latter  he  obtained 
Strophalosia  caperata^  Spirifera  disjuncta,  and  Productus  pro- 
longus^  Sow.  These  fragments  he  referred  to  disturbances 
consequent  on  volcanic  action  at  Washfield.  ‘‘  The  subjacent 
rocks  must  have  been  bent  and  shifted  by  its  deep-seated 
forces,  which  would  have  brought  deep-seated  rocks  to  the 
surface,  at  least  in  a fragmentary  condition.”  In  a postscript,  he 
mentioned  the  discovery  of  Rhynchonella pleurodon  “in  the  Trias 
at  Silverton  . . . upon  the  same  line  of  igneous  disturbance.” 
Mr.  Etheridge  suggested  a fold  to  account  for  a hidden  source 
of  supply  for  these  Devonian  stones,  but  this  Mr.  Downes  dis- 
missed as  demanding  too  great  a disturbance  in  view  of  the 
distance  of  the  exposed  Devonian  outcrop  to  the  north  of  the 
localities.  I think,  however,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Etheridge 
is  very  probable  as  regards  the  Uploman  and  Bolham  frag- 
ments, but  the  Culm  inliers  further  south  render  such  an 
explanation  for  the  Silverton  occurrence  doubtful.  I would 
point  out  the  following  considerations  as  worthy  of  notice  in 
accounting  for  these  Devonian  fragments.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  general  synclinal  structure  of  the  Culm  is  very  shallow 
and  contracts  eastward  without  deepening,  a fact  deducible 
from  the  southerly  repetition  of  the  Culm  limestone  at  West- 
* Tram.  Dev.  Assoc,  for  1881,  pp.  293—297. 
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leigli,  the  apparent  northerly  folding  up  of  the  Goniatite  beds 
of  the  same  series  at  Pinhoe,  and  the  absence  of  representation 
of  the  Upper  Culm  Measures  (Eggesford  grits)  in  the  dis- 
tricts bordering  the  New  Ped. 

Furthermore,  as  has  already  frequently  been  mentioned,  the 
occurrence  of  small  folds  throughout  the  area  is  incalculable, 
the  tendency  of  these  folds  being  to  repeat  horizons  so  con- 
stantly that  dips  prove  nothing  as  to  thickness,  the  real  dip 
lines  being  obliterated  by  contortion,  so  that  a large  area  of 
contorted  beds  might  be  formed  of  a small  thickness  of  origin- 
ally horizontal  beds.  It  is,  then,  in  such  an  area  that  the 
channels  in  which  the  New  Ped  rocks  were  deposited  would 
have  been  scooped  out,  and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
processes  of  denudation  would  not  have  laid  bare  the  under- 
lying Devonian  rocks  in  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiverton 
Valley  and  in  the  C rediton  Valley.  I cannot  endorse  the 
view  of  the  porphyritic  emissions  explaining  the  occurrence  of 
the  Devonian  fragments,  as  I failed  to  observe  signs  of  volcanic 
ejectamenta  in  the  gravels  of  the  Tiverton  New  Ped,*  which 
appear  to  me  to  underlie  the  lava  and  ash  of  W ashfield  ; but 
I do  not  deny  that  the  volcanic  episode  may  have  been  an  in- 
terlude in  the  deposition  of  the  gravels,  and  that  Mr.  Downes’ 
reference  of  pumiceous  fragments  in  them  to  the  Washfield 
Volcanic  rocks  may  be  perfectly  correct. 

OUTLIERS. 

Peference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Culm  Measure 
Outliers  between  Ipplepen  and  Newton  Abbot,  and  at  Grold- 
street  Farm  on  the  Devonport  and  Tavistock  Pailway. 
These  are  all  accounted  for  by  faulted  relations  with  the 
Devonian.  De  la  Beche’s  mentionf  of  the  occurrence  of  dark 

* I obtained  Brachiopods  in  red  grit  surface  fragments,  probably  relics  of 
neighbouring  New  Red  breccia,  at  West  Bowleigh,  near  Stokeleigh 
Pomeroy,  in  1876-7. 

t Report  p.  58. 
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flinty  shales  at  Hurrygulter  on  the  north,  and  Helstone  on  the 
south,  of  Camelford  suggests  the  presence  of  outlying  patches 
of  cherty  Coddon  Hill  beds  on  the  margin  of  the  Brown  Willy 
Granite.  At  Denham’s  Bridge  in  the  area  east  of  Padstow  he 
mentions^  black  carbonaceous  slates  which  is  somewhat  sug- 
gestive of  Culm  Measures.  In  the  late  Dr.  Harvey  HolFs 
section,  from  Yealm  Bridge  southward  through  South  Pether- 
win,  a small  patch  of  Culm  Measures  is  shown  at  Pollinny,  hut 
that  may  be  a tongue  proceeding  west  from  the  Culm  area  on 
the  north  of  Lezant.  Another  patch  is  shown  at  Higher 
Trelahe  in  the  same  section  two-and-a-half  miles  further  south. 
Again  in  his  section,  from  Minwonnet  through  Pollaphant  to 
the  Brown  Willy  Granite,  an  outlier  of  Culm  rocks  is  shown  at 
about  half  a mile  from  the  Granite  boundary.  This  is  appar- 
ently on  strike  with  the  Culm  at  Higher  Trelahe  and  suggests 
a synclinal  strip  of  considerable  extent.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  detailed  investigations  in  the  Upper  Devonian  area 
between  Launceston  and  Camelford  would  very  materially 
modify  the  general  appearance  of  De  la  Beche’s  maps. 

FOSSILS. 

Apart  from  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Woodward  and  the 
lists  he  gives,  no  new  information,  except  in  the  extension  of 
the  fossil  finds  of  Mr.  Lee  to  many  other  localities,  can  he 
given.  As  I have  shown,  Trilobites  have  been  found  at 
Hestow  Farm  and  near  Whiteway  Farm  in  the  Waddon 
Barton  districts,  and  Goniatites  spiralis  in  many  places  in  the 
same  district,  as  also  on  the  south  of  Launceston. 

When  however  we  come  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Fauna 
we  find  the  fossils  collected  by  the  late  Bev.  W.  Downes  from 
the  Basement  Culm  beds  near  Burlescombe  uncertain  as  to 
determination,  and  most  of  those  in  Mr.  Vicary’s  collection 
await  determination,  so  I quote  Dr.  Woodward’s  lists,  f 

* Ibid  p.  90. 

t Geological  Magazine  for  1884,  p.  534. 
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Culm  Measure  Plants  determined  by  Mr.  E.  Kidston. 
Asterocalamites  scrohiculatus  Schlotb.,  sp.  {Bomia  radiata. 
Brong.) 

Calamites  Roemeri,  Gropp. 

Sphenopteris  n.,  sp. 

Lepidodendron  Rhodeaniun  (?) 

L^pidophloios,  sp.  Ilaloni  i (fruiting  branch  of  Lepidoph- 
lows. ) 

Sigillaria  (?) 

Stigmaria  Jicoides,  Brong. 

Dadoxglon  ( Sternberg la)  Sternb.  in  Mr.  Vicary’s  collec- 
tion. 

“ All  these  plants  have  (says  ^Ir.  Kidston)  a calciferous 
sandstone  facies  and  are  equivalent  to  the  Culm  of  Grermany.’’ 

Fossils  from  Culm  Basement  beds,  obtained  by  late  iMr.  J. 
E.  Lee,  Waddon  Barton,  revised  and  augmented  by  B. 
Etheridge,  Jimr.,  and  Dr.  H.  Woodward. 

Orthoceras  striolatum,  Sandb.  (chiefly  external  casts). 
Orthoceras  sp.  (there  are  probably  more  than  two  species 
of  Orthoceras). 

* Goniatites  mixolobus,  Phil,  (as  figured  by  Boemer). 
Goniatites  sphcericus,  Martin,  sp.  (as  figured  by  Boemer). 
Posidojwmya  Becheri,  Bron. 

Posidonomya  corrugata,  Eth.  (?  Young  of  P.  Becheri). 
Pecten,  n.  sp.?  of  Carboniferous  facies  different  from 
Yon  Koenen’s  figures. 

Pteronites,  sp.  (form  related  to  Pt.  persulcatus — M'Coy). 
Pteronites,  sp.  < form  related  to  Pt.  latus  M'Coy). 

Avicula  lepida,  Goldf. 

Chonetes  rectispina,  Yon  Koen. 

Chonetes  dejiexa.  Yon  Koen. 

Spirifera  Urei,  Flem. 

* Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Woodward  I was  shown  many  of  his  speci- 
mens not  yet  examined,  amongst  which  Goniatites  spiralis,  as  figured  by 
Phillips,  is  abuudant. 
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Fenestella  sp.  (condition  of  Hemitrypa  hibernica  M’Coy). 

Phillipsia  Leei,  H.  Woodward. 

Phillipsia  minor ^ H.  Woodward. 

Phillipsia  Clifford^  H.  Woodward. 

Phillipsia  articulosa,  H.  Woodward. 

Primitia  Barrandiana  9 Jones  M.S. 

Casts  of  small  corals  probably  Monticuliporidoe. 

Casts  of  small  organisms  (probably  sponge  spicules.) 

Dr.  Woodward  adds,  “I  tbink  it  can  no  longer  be  denied 
that  the  Posidonomya  and  Goniatite  shales  of  both  North  and 
South  Devon  are  really  (as  suggested  by  Dr.  A.  Geikie  and 
now  shown  from  their  fossil  contents  by  Mr.  John  E.  Lee)  at 
the  very  base  of  the  Carboniferous  series  and  are  equivalent  to 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  and 
the  Hartz.” 

‘‘There  is  little  doubt  also  that  the  plant  remains  which 
occur  in  the  associated  sandstones  of  the  same  regions  are 
older  than  those  of  the  Millstone  grit  series,  and  must  be 
correlated  with  the  Calciferous  sandstone  series.” 

VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 

De  la  Beche*  in  pointing  out  the  contrast  between  the  car- 
bonaceous rocks  of  North  and  of  South  Devon,  afforded  by 
the  “ intermixture  of  schistose  trappean  ash  among  the  beds,” 
and  of  intrusive  greenstones  in  the  latter  area,  remarked, 
“ Doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  date  of  the  greenstone, 
but  none  can  exist  respecting  the  ash,  which  has  evidently 
been  contemporaneously  deposited,”  &c.  The  chief  areas  of 
vulcanicity  are  shown  on  De  la  Beche’s  maps  in  the  Tavis- 
tock and  Launceston  country,  on  the  west  of  Dartmoor,  and 
on  the  easternmost  margin  of  Dartmoor,  in  the  district  between 
Dunsford,  Chudleigh  and  Bovey  Tracey.  Both  these  groups 
appear  to  be  as  De  la  Beche  considered,!  contemporaneous  in 
the  Lower  Culm  Measures. 

* Report,  p.  119. 
t Ihidi  p.  141. 
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In  the  district  between  Dunsford  and  Chudleigh,  De  la 
Beebe’s*  lines  show  the  position  of  the  district  in  which  the 
greenstones  occur,  hut  can  rarelj  be  found  to  coincide  with  the 
actual  boimdaries  of  the  rocks;  instead  of  about  16  large 
patches  of  greenstone,  there  are  more  than  50,  but  many  of 
them  very  small.  The  rocks  are  mostly  Dolerites;  the  Better 
rock  mass  of  Hennock  being  the  largest,  and  a band  extending 
from  near  Doddiscombleigh  in  a south-westerly  direction  to 
Combe,  south  of  Christo w,  the  longest.  This  latter  band 
being  roughly  parallel  to  a contemporaneous  Ash,  may  be  a 
Lava,  and  a similar  probability  attaches  to  several  thin  bands  of 
Dolerite  which  run  along  the  strikes  (notably,  to  a band  para- 
llel to  a Tuff  band  at  Ridon  Farm,  S.  of  Trusham),  but  the 
majority  are  evidently  intrusive.  The  Dolerites  are  well  ex- 
posed near  Crocomb  Bridge,  south  of  Trusham,  by  the 
Teign  Valley  railway,  between  Trusham  and  Ashton  Stations, 
north  of  Ashton  Station,  and  in  quarries  near  Doddiscomb- 
leigh.  Between  Doddiscombleigh  and  Cato  Hall,  south  of 
Trusham,  Tuffs  are  interstratified  with  the  Culm  Measures. 
The  most  important  band  can  be  traced  for  a distance  of  two 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  100  yards,  from  its 
apparent  termination  at  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  south 
of  Christow  Church,  only  broken  by  the  Alluvium  of  the 
Teign,  on  the  east  side  of  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  railway 
cutting,  running  thence  along  the  summit  of  the  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Ashton  is  situated.  The  line  of  this  Tuff  band 
affords  a most  useful  guide  to  structure ; it  is  probably  con- 
tinuous, with  some  Tuff  striking  at  right  angles  to  its  main 
trend  towards  Doddiscombleigh,  and  the  same  horizon  may  be 
represented  at  Shute,  near  Doddiscombleigh,  where  Tuff  is 
exposed  for  a very  short  distance,  apparently  on  an  east  and 
west  strike. 

At  Ridon  Farm,  south  of  Trusham,  the  same  band  may  be 
continued  by  Tuff  striking  north  and  south,  in  which  case  the 


• Vide  Ibid,  p.  112. 
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horizon  is  shifted  from  its  apparent  termination  south  of 
Christow,  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Teign,  by  fault  to 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  or  it  is  repeated  by  plication. 

North  of  Trusham  and  east  of  Rid  on  Farm,  a thin  band  of 
Tuff  strikes  south-east.  A further  continuation  of  the  horizon 
is  suggested  by  a broader  band  of  Tuff,  which  can  be  traced 
in  a north  and  south  direction  for  nearly  half  a mile  on  the 
east  of  Crocomb  Bridge,  south  of  Trusham.  No  further  in- 
stances of  the  occurrence  of  Tuffs  on  the  east  of  Dartmoor 
have  been  observed,  but  from  Crocomb  Bridge  to  Bovey 
Tracey  the  general  distribution  of  the  Dolerite  patches  agrees 
more  or  less  with  the  strike.  Between  Bovey  Tracey  and 
Lustleigh  there  are  several  patches  of  Dolerite.  From  Bovey 
Tracey  southward,  in  the  attentuating  strip  of  Culm  Measures 
on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  a few  small  patches  of  Dolerite 
occur  near  Brimley,  and  one  near  Standcombe  Farm,  on  the 
south-east  of  Ramshorn  Down.  The  extreme  distances  at 
which  Dolerites  are  found,  from  the  Granite  boundary,  are  at 
about  two  and  a half  miles,  near  Doddiscombleigh,  and  at 
Ruggardon,  south-east  of  Trusham.  The  Culm  rocks  with 
which  the  contemporaneous  Ash  beds  are  associated  evidently 
belong  to  the  Basement  beds  from  the  proximity  of  traces  of 
the  calcareous  (Culm  limestone)  horizon  at  Wooder,  near 
Doddiscombleigh,  Bileing,  south  of  Christow,  and  Cato  Hall, 
south  of  Trusham. 

Following  round  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Granite,  De 
la  Beche’s  maps  show  no  greenstones  for  about  10  miles  from 
Bridford,  when  a series  of  long  patches,  commencing  near 
South  Zeal,  is  shown  rounding  with  the  deflected  strike,  south 
of  Okehampton,  toward  Lidford.  These  bands  continue  the 
strike  of  the  Bridestow,  &c.,  limestone  patches  round  the 
Granite  toward  the  limestones  of  Whiddon  Down  and  Drews- 
teignton ; hence  we  may  assume  a contemporaniety  for  them 
with  the  Basement  Culm  beds. 

On  the  west  of  Dartmoor  De  la  Beche’s  maps  show  very 
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large  masses  of  Greenstone  in  tlie  Culm  area ; detailed  inves- 
tigations would  no  doubt  prove,  as  in  the  Chudleigh  district, 
that  the  boundaries  are  generalized,  and  that  the  large  masses 
betoken  the  sporadic  occurrence  of  numerous  patches  of  less 
extent.  Owing  to  the  occurrence  of  igneous  rocks  in  the 
Devonian  (Grauwacke  of  De  la  Beche),  especially  between 
Davidstow  and  Trecarrel  Bridge,  along  the  valley  of  the  River 
Inny,  De  la  Beche  * found  the  development  of  TulFs  and 
Greenstones  about  Tavistock — an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
assignment  of  a definite  boundary  between  the  Culm  and  De- 
vonian. Holl  placed  the  boundary  south  of  Lamerton,  and 
this,  I think,  is  correct,  so  that  all  the  Ash  beds  about 
Tavistock  would  be  included  in  the  Culm.  From  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  South  Western  Railway  cuttings  volcanic  rocks 
would  appear  locally  to  form  the  actual  base  of  the  Culm. 
“ Commencing t on  the  west  with  Willapark  Point  Cfiff,  near 
Boscastle,  we  find  a thin  bed  of  ‘schistose  trappean  ash,’  in- 
terstratified  with  the  black  slates  and  grits  of  the  mass  of  the 
hill.  Proceeding  eastward  it  becomes  difl&cult  to  assign  the 
same  rocks  near  Lesnewith  more  to  one  system  than  to  the 
other,  and  there  is  the  hke  difficulty  with  the  trappean  Ash 
extending  thence  along  the  boundary  to  Hallworthy.”  The 
bands  of  Tuff  mentioned  in  this  passage  are  not  shown  on  De 
la  Beche’s  map.  t “ Greenstone  occurs  among  the  grits  and 
shales  at  Minwonnet,  near  Trewifi,  at  Trewithick,  near  Laim- 
ceston,  and  in  the  town  of  Launceston  itself ; while  schistose 
trappean  Ash  occurs  at  Tregadillack  and  on  the  top  of  the 
In  11  rising  on  the  South  of  Launceston.”  De  la  Beche’s  section 
(Fi^.  '2,  Plate  4)  shows  Porphyry  (not  indicated  on  his  maps  ' 
in  carbonaceous  limestone  and  roofing  slate  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Greenstones  of  Trewithick  and  Tregadillack. 

“ A well-marked  band  of  volcanic  trappean  Ash,”  commen- 

* Report,  pp.  108,  109;  also,  pp.  140,  141. 

t Ibid,  p.  119. 

J Sheet  30  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey. 
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cing  at  Dunterton  and  broadening  at  Milton  Abbot,  extends 
irregularly  eastward  for  about  eight  miles  to  the  vicinity  of 
Mary  Tavy.  Mr.  Rutley* * * §  compared  a section  of  vesicular 
schistose  rock,  full  of  small  specks  and  granules  of  calcspar, 
in  this  band,  near  Curlhanger,  with  varieties  of  the  Nassau 
Schalstein.  He  notes  the  exposure  of  over  20  feet  of  Ash  in 
a quarry  in  it,  near  Kilworthy.  A mass  of  Greenstone 
running  in  a nearly  parallel  direction  on  the  north  is  shown 
to  bend  southward  on  the  east  side  of  Rams  Down  and  to 
join  it.  Mr.  Rutleyt  described  the  west  end  of  this  band  and 
a patch  of  similar  rock  at  Greston  Bridge  near  it,  as  decom- 
posed Greenstone  (serpentinous  rock),  “ resembling  Basalt;” 
adding  that  the  Greston  Bridge  patch  consists  “ of  two  beds, 
parted  by  and  resting  upon  black  shales,  approximating  to 
Lydian  stone.  Near  this  Milton  Abbot  Tuff  band,  on  the 
south  another  Tuff  band  is  shown,  commencing  near  Milton 
Abbot  and  said  to  continue  to  Sowtentown,  a distance  of 
seven  miles  from  west  to  east.  Mr.  Rutley  observed  “rubbly 
decomposed  Ash”  opposite  Lamerton  Church,  and  scoria- 
ceous  fragments  on  the  surface,  near  Shortaburn,  in  this  band.J 
Between  this  band  and  Tavistock  a broad  mass  of  Ash  is 
shown  on  the  map  ; Mr.  Rutley  notes,  “ a good  exposure  of 
schistose  Ash  in  the  main  road  from  Tavistock  to  Milton  Ab- 
bot, which,  at  Longford  Farm,  shows  interbedded  vesicular 
bands,  about  three  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  lying  in  a some- 
what horizontal  position.”§  De  la  Beche’s  map  shows  this 
band  after  great  constriction  of  breadth  expanding  westward 
and  joining  the  Lamerton  band  at  Sowtentown.  Mr.  Rutley  is 
disinclined  to  prolong  it  so  far.  The  prolongation  of  the 
Lamerton  band  westward  to  Cock’s  Tor  seems  to  be  Gabbro, 
also  running  in  the  direction  of,  if  not  to  contact  with,  the  Ash 

* Mem.  Geol.  Sur.  on  Brentor,  &c.,  1878,  p,  24. 

t Ihid,  p.  17,  map  and  pi.  6,  fig.  4. 

J Ihid,  p.  23. 

§ Ihid,  p.  22. 
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mass  on  the  north  of  Tavistock.*  Mr.  Rutley  considered  it 
probable  that  the  three  Ash  hands  of  Milton  Abbot,  Lamer- 
ton,  and  that  on  the  north  side  of  Tavistock,  “ are  hnt  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  beds.” 

On  the  east  side  of  Tavistock  there  are  two  hands  of  Ash  : 
near  the  westernmost  I obtained  a S.E.  dip  and  Mr.  Rutleyt 
noticed  a north  westerly  dip  in  the  easternmost ; so  they  are 
probably  connected  by  a synclinal. 

Near  Stiles  Wick  on  the  west  of  Tavistock  and  near  the 
south  border  of  the  Ash  mass,  a patch  of  greenstone  is  shown 
on  the  map,  which  if  surface  evidence  can  be  relied  on 
appeared  to  Mr.  Rutley  to  be  a decomposing  Diorite.  All 
the  Ash  bands  mentioned  above  lie  to  the  south  of  Brentor. 
•‘A  very  marked  band  of  Ash  in  which  there  are  cinders 
occurs  on  the  east  of  Brentor  from  near  North  Brentor  to 
South  Brentor. ‘‘  A mixture  of  compact  trappean  rock 
principally  greenstone  with  Ash  occurs  about  a mile  from 
Brentor  at  Wick  on  the  north  west,  part  of  a band  which 
becomes  entirely  Ash  in  the  direction  of  Upperton.  Green- 
stone is  also  found  near  Bowden  more  on  the  north  of  the  Tor, 
Avhich  is  associated  with  Ash  in  the  continuation  of  the  same 
band  toward  Barcomb.”  Mr.  Rutley§  says,  “The  strips  of  Ash 
on  the  north  and  east  of  Brentor,  although  showing  local 
variations,  may  also  be  regarded  with  a fair  amount  of  proba- 
bility, as  being  continuations  of  the  beds  on  the  south  and  west. 
Brentor  itself  ditfers  considerably  from  these  Ash  beds  which 
encircle  it.”  De  la  Beche||  discussed  the  phenomena  presented 
by  Brentor  at  length,  describing  it  as  an  ancient  volcano  from 
wliich  were  emitted  the  greenstones  as  lavas,  and  the  Ash 
])ands  north  and  north-west  of  Tavistock.  Mr.  Rutley  con- 
firmed De  la  Beche’s  vieAv  showing  the  volcanic  character  of 

* Ibid,  pp.  16,  17,  and  28. 

t Ibid  p.  22. 

I De  la  Beche’s  Report  pp.  121,  122. 

§ Brentor  Memoir  p.  17- 

II  Report  pp.  120-122,  and  Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology,  1834,  p.  385. 
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the  Brentor  rocks,  from  observations  in  the  field  and  microsco- 
pic examination,  proving  them  to  consist  of  Basalt,  Pitch- 
stone,  Pumice,  and  volcanic  breccias.  In  1880  Mr.  Putley 
communicated  an  interesting  paper  “ On  the  schistose  volcanic 
rocks  west  of  Dartmoor,”  to  the  Geological  Society.*  In  this 
paper  he  not  only  vindicated  De  la  Beche’s  view  as  to  Brentor 
being  an  old  volcanic  crater,  but  further  suggested  the  emission 
therefrom  of  the  several  tuff  and  sheared  lava  bands  associated 
with  the  Palaeozoic  strata  as  far  south  as  Saltash,  explaining 
the  appearance  of  the  bands  on  different  lines  of  latitude  in 
accordance  with  the  late  Dr.  Harvey  Holl’s  view  of  correla- 
ting similar  strata  by  great  general  systems  of  folds.  The 
probability  of  this  explanation  gains  force  from  its  simplicity; 
but  although  we  may  readily  admit  the  probability  of  the 
emission  of  lava  streams  and  showers  of  ash  at  different  times 
from  the  same  pipe,  as  is  so  well  illustrated  by  figures  7 and  8 
in  Mr.  Putley’s  paper;  that  very  admission  precludes  the 
possibility  of  ascertaining  the  relative  age  of  the  Palaeozoic 
strata  by  volcanic  interstratifications,  as  very  considerable 
periods  of  quiescence  may  have  intervened  between  the  erup- 
tions, so  that  volcanic  rocks  of  Devonian  age,  and  of  Lower 
Carboniferous  age  may  have  come  from  the  same  sources. 
The  occurrence  of  the  lavas  and  ashes  around  Brentor,  in  an 
area  where  the  Basement  beds  of  the  Culm  Measures  are  over 
and  over  again  repeated  by  plication,  and  Upper  Devonian 
rocks  are  exposed  near  Lidford  and  Mary-Tavy,  not  only 
justifies  our  connecting  the  volcanic  episode  with  the  deposition 
of  the  earliest  Culm  sediments,  but  also  points  to  the  probabil- 
ity of  a considerable  repetition  of  the  igneous  rocks  by  plication. 
This  repetition  in  the  environs  of  Brentor  seem  to  be  effecte  1 
by  more  or  less  gentle  undulations,  affording  a very  marked 
contrast  to  the  constant  small  sharp  plications  of  the  Culm 
Measures  in  the  areas  north  of  Dartmoor  and  Brown  Willy. 


Quar.  Journ.  Geol,  Soc.  for  May,  1880,  pp.  285-295. 
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Mr.  Rutley  says,*  On  referring  to  the  Geological  Survey 
Map  it  mllj  be  seen  that  at  two  localities,  Brazen  Tor  and 
W aspworthy,  there  are  small  patches  mapped  in  as  greenstones 
which  are  in  actual  contact  with  the  Granite.  These  are 
Hornblende  Rock  (Amphibolite),  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  it  and  the  Granite  is  a very  sharp  one”  at  Brazentor. 
“ A little  further  to  the  south-west  two  large  intrusive  masses 
of  somewhat  similar  character  constitute  the  features  known  as 
Smear  Ridge  and  White  Tor.  These,  together  with  the 
Brazen  Tor  and  Waspworthy  patches,  are  probably  connected 
at  some  little  depth  beneath  the  present  surface.  Cock’s  Tor 
situated  a little  further  to  the  south  is  composed  of  a rock  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  just  mentioned,  but  under  the 
microscope  it  is  seen  to  contain  little  or  no  free  silica,  and  to 
be  composed  of  diallage,  plagioclase,  titanic  iron,  and  appar- 
ently a little  apatite.  It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
Gabbro.”  These  may  even  be  of  later  date  than  the 

Granite  of  Dartmoor,  and  so  far  as  evidence  goes  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
volcanic  series  of  Brent  Tor  and  its  surrounding  Ash  beds.” 

The  preservation  of  Brentor  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Mr.  Rutley,  and  indeed  when  this  exceptional  evidence  of  a 
crater  vent  is  viewed  in  connection  with  the  absence  of  any 
recognizable  source  for  the  Ash  beds  of  the  area  on  the  east  of 
Dartmoor,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  intrusive  Dolerites 
are  in  some  cases  intersected  pipes  from  which  the  upper  parts 
and  crater  orifices  have  been  removed  by  denudation. 

Although  signs  of  volcanic  activity  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  the  Culm  Measures  of  North  Devon,  Igneous  rocks 
are  most  exceptionally  present.  On  the  north  of  Fremington 
bosses  of  hard  apparently  intrusive  rock  are  visible  by  the 
Creek  on  the  south  of  the  Railway,  whilst  at  about  twelve 
chains  north  of  the  Railway  a band  of  hard  grey  rock  with  a 

* Brentor  Memoir  p.  15. 

t Ibid  p.  46. 
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vesicularly  weathered  surface  occurs  in  the  Basement  beds  of 
the  Culm  on  the  west  shore  of  the  promontory.  At  the  village 
of  Rose  Ash  in  the  South  Molton  district,  and  three  miles 
south  of  the  faulted  boundary  with  the  Devonian,  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Downes  recorded*  the  discovery  of  a dyke  of 
Minette  (mica  trap)  in  the  Culm  Measures.  The  rock  was  not 
seen  by  him  in  section,  the  excavation  having  been  filled  in. 
Judging  from  the  description  given  it  seems  to  me  to  belong 
to  the  series  associated  with  the  New  Red,  of  which,  besides 
the  Washfield  rocks,  there  is  an  example  associated  with  a 
New  Red  outlier  at  Coleford  Lodge  near  Stoodley  Beacon, 
two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  W ashfield  rocks,  and  seven  miles 
from  Rose  Ash;  also  at  the  termination  of  the  Tiverton  New 
Red  at  Holmead  where  a small  patch  almost  surrounded  by 
Culm  Measures  occurs  at  eight  miles  from  Rose  Ash. 

GERMAN  CULM  TYPES. 

WESTPHALIA. 

Herr  Dr.  Kayserf  gives  the  downward  succession  in  West- 
phalia as  follows 

Flotzleerer  Sandstone. 

Culm. — Alum  shales,  Posidonomya  shales,  Kieselschiefer 
and  limestone. 

r Upper  dolomite  zone  (Ratingen) 
Carboniferous  Limeston^  J Pale  coloured,  thick  bedded  semi- 

V.  crystalline  limestone. 

Upper  Devonian. — Bluish  grey  to  greenish  shale  and  sand- 
stone with  feeble  limestone  intercalations  at  the  base : blackish 
sandy  shale  equivalent  to  the  Flinz. 

“The  composition  of  the  Culm  is,”  he  says,  “the  most  fluctu- 
ating in  this  succession,  a band  of  Alum  shale  indeed  forms  its 
uppermost  boundary.  So  far  I could  everywhere  convince 
myself : on  the  other  hand  the  beds  underlying  these  exhibit 

'*  Trans.  Dev.  Assoc.,  for  1884,  p.  498 

t Jahrb.  d.  Kgl.  Preuss.  Oeol.  Landesanst,  for  1881,  p.  57. 

New  Series,  Vol.  X VIII.,  1892,  Part  //.  q 
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small  differences,  in  nearly  every  section,  wMcli  are  specially 
influenced  by  the  very  different  thickness  and  purity  of  the 
Kieselscbiefer  and  limestone.”  The  Carboniferous  limestone 
commences  at  the  base  of  the  Culm  in  a bed  a foot  thick  at 
Neviges,  thickening  westward  to  100  feet  on  N.  of  Yelbert, 
and  to  over  100  feet  at  Ratingen  near  Dusseldorf.  But,  in  the 
same  proportion  that  the  Carboniferous  limestone  gradually 
increases  in  thickness,  the  Culm  diminishes,  till  finally  at 
Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle),  and  in  Belgium  it  has  altogether 
disappeared.  Besides  this  reciprocity  in  thickness — more  or 
less  thick  intercalations  of  Kieselschiefer  or  black  aliun-like 
shales  sometimes  crop  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pure  Carboniferous 
limestone,  and  sometimes  at  the  junction  of  both  types  a 
decided  alternation  of  light  colored  limestone  beds  of  carboni- 
ferous limestone  aspect  and  beds  of  Kieselschiefer  takes  place. 
The  boundary  between  Culm  or  Carboniferous  hmestone  and 
Upper  Devonian  (Kramenzel)  is  easy  of  detection.  Kayser 
compares  the  Upper  Devonian  Fauna  of  Yelbert  and  Belgium 
to  that  of  the  Pilton  and  Marwood  (Baggy)  beds  of  N.  Devon. 
The  Fauna  of  the  Lower  Culm  and  Carboniferous  limestone 
bears  out  the  idea  of  the  deposition  of  the  former  in  shallow, 
the  latter  in  deeper  and  more  open  seas.  Whilst  the  Carbonifer- 
ous limestone  possesses  a rich  very  varied  Fauna,  composed  of 
Cephalopods,  Gasteropods,  Bivalves,  Corals,  etc.,  the  Culm 
Fauna  has  a very  monotonous  and  homogeneous  composition  of 
some  few  Cephalopods  ( Goniatites  and  Orthoceras)  and  Pele- 
cypods,  whilst  Brachiopods  are  scarce,  and  Gasteropods  and 
Corals  wanting. 

As  instances  of  the  Culm  Fauna  exceptionally  presenting  a 
varied  composition  similar  to  that  of  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone, Kayser  cites  the  Culm  limestones  of  Iberg  near  Grund 
in  the  Upper  Hartz  which  contain  a series  of  Cephalopods, 
Brachioj)ods  and  Gasteropods  unusual  for  the  Culm  (Nautilus, 
Bactritcs,  Procluctus,  Sph'ifer),  The  Culm  faima  of  Herborn, 
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worked  out  ky  Von  Konen,*  amongst  wMcL.  is  one  Gyroceras^ 
two  species  of  Nautilus,  many  BracMopods,  two  of  wMch 
Terehratiila  hastata  and  Productus  humerostis  (—sublmvis)  are 
leading  Carboniferous  limestone  forms,  also  a Cyatbophyllum* 
Kayser  gives  a list  of  29  species  from  the  Culm  of  Aprath  in. 
W estphalia,  many  of  the  forms  such  as  Cladochonus  Michelini, 
Chonetes  Buchiana,  Chonetes  polita,  etc.  being  known  Carbon- 
iferous lim.estone  specieKS. 

Herborn  is  four  miles  from  Giessen  and  five  from  Marburg ; 
Von  KoneAs  list  of  44  species,  and  Kayser’slist  from  Aprath 
are  cited  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  in  comparison  with  the  Wad- 
don  Barton  Culm  fosshs.  The  Culm  of  Herborn  is  in  a trough 
in  the  Devonian,  and  geographically  connected  with  the  W est- 
phaliaii  region  on  the  north. 

UPPER  HARTZ. 

The  Culm  Measures  of  the  Upper  Hartz  are  separated  from 
those  of  Westphalia  hy  more  than  60  miles  of  Triassic  rocks. 
Herr  Groddeckf  divides  the  Upper  Hartz  Culm  into  the  fol- 
lowing horizons  in  descending  sequence  :~™ 

Grunder  Grauwacke.  Shales,  with  intercalated  conglom- 
erates, conta,ining  badly-preserved  plant  traces,  chiefly 
Calamites, 

Clausthal  Grauwacke.  Shales,  with  alternations  of  Grau- 
wacke, only  generally  separable  from  the  overlj.mg 
series.  In  these  beds  beautiful  plant  remains  are  to  be 
found. 

Posidonomya  Becheri  and  Goniatites  crenistria  occur  in 
shales,  with  intercalated  thin  beds  of  Grauwacke ; these 
may  indicate  a passage  into  the  Posidonomya  Schiefer, 
or  belong  to  that  horizon  folded  up. 

Posidonomya  Schiefer.  Shales  or  clay  slates,  containing 
Posidonomya  Becheri  and  Goniatites  crenistria.  in  places, 
and  locally  rich  in  plant  remains. 

* Neu-Jahrb.  J.  Mineralogie,  etc,  for  1879,  p.  309,  etc. 

t Jahrb,  d,  Gwl.  Landesamt.  u.  Berg.  Ahad.  1882. 
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Kieselschiefer  (chert  beds).  These  beds  seldom  contain  Posi-- 
donomya^  and  no  plant  remains  occur  in  them. 

Silicified  Culm  limestones,  containing  Goniatites  crenistria 
and  Inoceramiis  carhonarius^  Rom  ( =Posidonomya  vetusta^ 
Sow.),  occur  on  the  margin  of  the  Upper  Devonian  limestones 
of  Iberg  and  Winterberg,  near  Gruiid. 

The  Culm  rocks  of  the  Upper  Hartz  are  thrown  into  a 
series  of  N.E.  and  S.W.  folds. 

The  composition  of  the  grauwacke  and  conglomerate  beds 
of  the  Culm  indicates  derivation  from  an  area  of  Primitive 
Clay  slates,  with  thick  beds  of  splintery  quartz,  probably  tra- 
versed by  great  quartz  veins,  and  broken  by  many  dykes  or 
protuberances  of  Grranite  and  felsitic  porphyry.  The  suc- 
cession from  Lower  Devonian  to  Grunder  grauwacke  indicates 
a gradual  upheaval  of  the  sea  bed. 

EAST  THURINGIA. 

The  Culm  area  of  East  Thuringia  is  about  135  miles  distant 
from  that  of  the  Upper  Hartz,  in  a south-easterly  direction. 
Herr  Liebe*  describes  the  Culm  rocks  as  consisting  mainly  of 
a succession  of  shales  and  grauwacke  and  grauwacke  sand- 
stones, susceptible  of  a general  separation  into  a Lower  division, 
consisting  chiefly  of  shales,  with  grauwacke  sandstones,  and 
only  a few  beds  of  coarse  grauwacke;  and  an  Upper,  composed 
principally  of  grauwacke,  of  medium  and  coarse  grain,  with 
intercalations  of  shale,  and  only  a few  grauwacke  sandstone 
beds. 

Tiie  Lower  Culm  furnishes  roofing  slates  ; the  grauwacke 
sandstones  in  it  are  very  thin-bedded — one  to  two  inches  ; and 
it  also  contains  flat  lenticles  of  very  hard  dark  sandstone, 
wliicii  are  distinctive  of  the  lower  beds.  Conglomerates  oc- 
cur liere  and  there  in  the  Lower  Culm;  they  consist  of  well- 

• 1884,  Abhandlunyen  zur  Geoloyischen  Special  Karte  von  Preussen  u.  TJtur- 
itKjkcken  Staaten,  Band  F.;  Heft.  4. 
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worn  fragments,  chiefly  of  quartzite,  quartz  and  slate,  besides 
chert,  adinole,  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  carbonaceous  alum  shale, 
bound  in  very  fine  sandy  paste. 

The  base  of  the  Lower  Culm  is  sometimes  formed  of  granite 
conglomerate,  sometimes  of  blackish  limestone  not  exceeding 
seven  feet  in  thickness.  The  relations  of  the  granite  conglom- 
erate and  limestone  are  reciprocal.  The  granite  conglomerate 
is  chiefly  composed  of  well  rolled  fragments  of  granite  and 
granitoid  rocks,  and  a very  little  fine  grauwacke  material.  The 
limestone  is  oolitic  and  contains  Foraminifera.  In  the  extreme 
south-east  of  the  district  it  is  accompanied  by  one  or  two  beds 
of  dark  grey  limestone  with  many  Brachiopods  including 
Productus  mesolobus.  These  limestones  represent  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestones.  There  are  also  in  the  Lower  Culm  above 
the  base,  beds  of  calcareous  grauwacke  with  many  traces  of 
fossils,  chiefly  crinoid  joints.  Near  Elsterberg  the  Kiesel- 
schiefer  or  chert  beds  are  absent  from  the  Lower  Culm,  but 
at  some  feet  above  the  basement  limestones  globular  geodes 
and  flat  lenticular  cakes  of  cherty  material  occur.  These 
geodes  contain  Goniatites,  especially  Goniatites  crenistria  and 
Goniatites  mixolohus.  Compare  with  this  the  Goniatite  nodules 
near  Instow,  in  Exeter,  from  Cocktree  Moor  and  near  Baldoak 
Farm. 

The  Upper  Culm  of  E.  Thuringia  contains  a preponderance 
of  conglomerates,  similar  to  those  of  the  Lower  Culm  but  with 
very  ferruginous  calc-carbonate  cementing  matter.  The  shales 
are  of  a paler  colour  and  coarser  texture  than  in  the  Lower  divi- 
sion, and  contain  no  roofing  slate.  The  thickness  of  the  Culm 
rocks,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sharp  divisional  lines  and  constant 
foldings  and  disturbances,  cannot  be  estimated  with  certainty. 
Posidonomya  Becheri  has  not  been  found  in  the  E.  Thuringian 
Culm.  The  plants,  though  certain  species  are  often  more 
plentiful  in  certain  parts  of  the  series,  are  too  widely  distribu- 
ted to  have  zonal  values.  Calamites  transitionis,  Gopp,  is  more 
plentiful  in  the  Upper  Culm,  Sagenaria  remota,  Gopp  (Dicty- 
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odor  a Liebeana  of  Geinitz  and  Weiss)  is  most  plentiful  on  the 
boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Culm.  Paloeochorda 
spiralis,  Geinitz,  is  more  abundant  in  the  Lower  Culm. 
Phyllodocites  thuringiacus,  Gein,  and  Ph.  Jacksoni  (? ) Emmons, 
occur  throughout. 

Herr  Weisst  speaks  of  the  junction  of  the  Culm  and  Upper 
Devonian  as  quite  conformable.  He  gives  the  following  list 
of  plants 

A rchoeocalamites  radiatus,  Brongn. 

Archoeocalamites  tenuissirnus,  Gropp. 

Artisia,  sp. 

Archceopteris  Dawsoni,  8tur. 

* By  thotrephis  (Chondrites)  Oopperti,  Gein. 

Chondrites  succulens,  Hall. 

Chondrites  Jlexuosus,  Emmons. 

Chondrites  vermiformis,  Ludwig. 

Calamites  transitionis,  Gopp. 

Cardiopteris  Hochstetteri,  Stur. 

Cycadopteris  antiqua,  Stur. 

Cyclopteris  dissecta,  Gopp. 

Crossopodia  Henrici,  Gein. 

*Dictyodora  ( Dictyophytum ) Liebeana,  Gein. 

Fucoides  hipinnatus,  Richter. 

Knorria  longifolia,  Gopp. 

Lepidodendron  ( Sagenaria ) remota,  Gopp. 

Lepidodendron  cyclostigma,  Gopp. 

Lepidodendron  Jaschei,  Rom. 

Lepidodendron  minutissimum,  Gopp. 

Lepidodendron  transversum,  Gopp. 

Lepidodendron  veltheimianum,  Presl. 

* Lepidophloios  angulatus,  n.  sp. 

Lophoctenium  comosum,  Richter. 

* Lophoctenium  Hartungi,  Gein. 

* Lophoctenium  rhabdiforme,  n.  sp. 

Megaphytum  Hollebeni,  Cotta. 

Megaphytum,  simplex,  Gopp. 

Naites  priscus,  Gein. 

Nereites  Loomisi,  Emmons. 

Those  marked  * are  figured  by  Weiss. 
f Jahrb.  d.  Kdnigl.  Preuss.  Geolog.  Landesanstalt.  for  1883,  p.  81,  &c. 
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Noggerathia  RucTieriana^  Gopp. 

Odontopteris. 

Palc&ochorda  spiralis,  Gein. 

Palceochorda  marina,  Emmons. 

PalcBophycus  Hartungi,  Gein. 

Palceophycus  falcatus,  Ludwig. 

Paloeopliycus  macrocystoides,  Gein. 

Phyllodocites  Jacksoni,  Emmons. 

Phyllodocites  thuringiacus,  Gein. 

Pinites  Catharines,  Richter. 

*Sphenopteris,  Gulielmi  imperatoris,  n.  sp. 

In  East  Thuringia,  Herr  Liebet  shows  that  the  Culm  and 
Upper  Devonian  overlap  the  Middle  Devonian,  the  former 
resting  directly  on  the  Cambrian,  between  Greiz  and  Pausa, 
near  Lobenstein,  and  with  the  intervention  of  breccia,  consti- 
tuting the  Uppermost  Devonian,  between  Greiz  and  Reichen- 
bach.  He  therefore  infers  an  elevation  in  the  Middle  Devonian 
period,  and  a sinking  at  the  beginning  of  the  Upper  Devonian 
continued  during  the  deposition  of  the  older  beds  of  the  Culm. 

There  are  some  Diabase  patches  in  the  Lower  Culm,  near 
Saalfield  and  near  Elbersdorf ; but  volcanic  breccia  ceased  in 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  Upper  Devonian.  With  this  com- 
pare the  junction  of  the  Culm  and  Upper  Devonian,  obscured 
by  volcanic  beds  in  the  Tavistock  and  Brentor  district. 

Herr  Dr  Richter t describes  the  Thuringian  Culm  as  occu- 
pying two  basins,  separated  by  about  11  miles  of  older  rocks 
of  the  Frankenwald. 

The  Eastern  basin  has  been  referred  to  above  : the  Southern 
lies  S.S.W.  of  it.  In  a section  across  a part  of  the  Southern 
basin.  Culm  rocks  are  shown  resting  directly  on  Middle  De- 
vonian, which,  in  the  vicinity,  supports  an  outlier  of  Upper 
Devonian.  The  Culm  conglomerates  of  the  Southern  basin 
contain  many  chert  (Kieselschiefer)  fragments  derived  from 
the  Lower  Silurian. 

Those  marked  * are  figured  by  Weiss. 

t 1884.  Op,  cit. 

I Zeitschr,  d.  D,  Oeol.  Ges.  XXL,  pp.  408,  411,  Taf,  VI.  ProJ.  3,  1867. 
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SAXON  CULM  MEASUKES. 

Over  20  miles  east  of  the  East  Thuringian  Culm  area,  near 
Wildenfels,  south-east  of  Zwickau,  according  to  Herr  Dalmer,^ 
all  the  members  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  of  the  Thurin- 
gian  Fichtelgebirge,  besides  Lower  Carboniferous  and  an 
Archoean  inlier,  are  brought  together  in  the  small  space  of 
about  six  square  miles.  Between  Zwickau  and  Dresden,  Culm 
rocks  are  again  represented  near  Chemnitz,  Frankenberg  and 
Hainischen.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Wildenfels 
consist  of  shales,  grauwacke,  conglomerates  and  limestones, 
agreeing  petrographicallj  with  the  Thuringian  Culm  rocks. 

The  shales  are  dark  grey  and  earthy,  and  contain  numerous 
pale  sandy  beds.  The  grauwacke  and  conglomerate  are 
characterized  by  abundance  of  chert  (Kieselschiefer)  fragments 
and  also  contain  quartz  and  felspar  grains  as  well  as  pieces  of 
clay  slate,  quartzite,  and  diabase,  but  Archoean  detritus  which 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  Chemnitz  Hainischen 
Culm  is  absent. 

The  limestones  are  partly  intercalated  in  the  grauwacke 
shales  and  conglomerates,  partly  form  the  base  of  the  whole 
system;  at  Schonau  conglomerates  occur  below  them.  The 
limestones  are  moderately  thick  bedded,  rich  in  crinoid  joints 
weathering  out  in  relief,  among  which  Melocrinus  loems,  Goldf., 
is  often  recognizable.  Hand  specimens  are  identical  with 
specimens  from  the  Fichtelgebirge.  Ten  beds  of  limestone 
are  known,  some  being  from  3 feet  3 inches  to  6 feet  6 inches, 
others  over  65  feet  thick.  The  limestones  contain  Foramin- 
ifera,  possibly  in  part  Endothyra^  corals  of  Carboniferous 
limestone  species.  Aulophyllum  funyites,  Milne,  Edw.,  Dipliy- 
phyllnm  concinnum,  and  a form  allied  to  Lithostrotion  prolif- 
er urn.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  Wildenfels  Culm  rests 
on  older  ])eds  than  the  Clymenia  limestones  of  the  Upper 

* Ueber  das  Vorkoramen  von  Kulm  u.  Koblenkalk,  etc. — Zeitschr,  d.  D. 

• Oeol.  Oesdl-'^.  379,  1884. 
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Devonian,  whilst  the  Chemnitz  Hainischen  Culm  rests  nearly 
horizontally  on  highly  inclined  Silurian  strata ; coupling 
this  with  the  relative  distribution  of  Archoean  detritus,  Herr 
Dalmer  considers  the  Wildenfels  Culm  newer  than  the  Chem- 
nitz Hainischen,  and  that  the  chief  effects  of  the  movements 
that  produced  the  Erzegebirge  system  of  folds  were  attained 
in  the  interim. 

According  to  Rothpletz,  beside  plants  typical  of  Lower 
Culm,  there  are  others  belonging  to  Sturr’s  upper  division  in 
the  Hainischen  Culm. 

SILESIAN  AND  MORAVIAN  CULM. 

The  Culm  rocks  again  appear  near  Waldenberg  at  130  miles 
east  of  the  Chemnitz  Hainischen  Culm,  and  between  Walden- 
berg and  Glatz,  at  and  near  Hausdorf  and  Falkenberg,  and  in 
greater  development,  occupying  considerable  areas,  near  Ja- 
gerndorf,  Troppau,  Olmutz  and  Briinn,  more  than  215  miles 
from  the  Chemnitz  Hainischen  Culm,  south-east  of  Glatz. 

In*  Silesia  the  Culm  beds  begin  with  coarse  conglomerates, 
which  again  make  their  appearance  in  the  higher  horizons  of 
the  productive  Coal  Measures,  and  are  less  developed  in  Up- 
per than  in  Lower  Silesia.  The  Culm  of  Upper  Silesia  and 
Moravia,  as  typically  developedf  in  the  districts  of  Troppau, 
tlagerndorf,  and  Leobschiitz,  consists  of  an  alternation  of  Bosi- 
donomya  Becheri  bearing  shales  (not  calcareous),  grauwacke 
sandstones  and  grauwacke  conglomerates  containing  the  dis- 
tinctive land  plants  of  the  Culm.  The  only  occurrence  of 
P.  Becheri  in  Lower  Silesia  was  discovered  by  Herr  Dames 
at  Bogendorf. 

The  Culm  in  the  vicinity  of  Hausdorf  and  Frankenberg  in 
the  Glatz  district,  as  described  by  Herr  Dathe,t  constitutes  a 
small  area  bounded  by  Gneiss  on  one  side,  and  largely 

* Groddeck,  Jahrh.  d.  Geol.  Landes  Anst.  u.  Berg.  Akad.,  1882,  p.  64. 

f F.  Romer-— GeoZ.  of  Upper  Silesia,  1870,  pp.  56  and  57. 

X Dathe.  Jahrb.  d.  Geol.  Landes  Anst.  u.  Berg  Akad,  1882,  pp.  228-260. 

Series,  Vol,  X VIIL,  1892,  Part  II.  r 
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concealed  bj  diluvium.  The  Culm  rocks  consist  of  sandy"' 
shales,  finely  fissile  in  the  lower  part,  in  thicker  laminse  higher 
up,  with  numerous  beds  of  sandstone,  often  containing  felspar 
grains  and  forming  arkoses.  At  their  junction  with  the  Gneiss 
the  Culm  rocks  are  so  largely  derived  from  it  as  to  form  in 
places  gneiss  conglomerate.  Fossiliferous  limestones*  occur 
only  in  thin  beds,  or  lenticles  alternating  with  the  shales  and 
sandstones.  Numerous  beds  of  Gabbro  Conglomerate,  formed 
of  Gabbro,  Serpentine,  etc.,  occur  at  various  horizons,  some 
being  on  the  boundary  between  the  Culm  and  Upper  Carbon- 
iferous, at  which  horizon  dolomitic  limestones  are  locally 
found,  as  at  Reichels  Koppe  above  the  Gabbro  Conglomerates. 
There  are  also  three  beds  of  Variolite  bearing  'Conglomerate, 
composed  of  well  rolled  fragments  of  quartz,  hornstone,  schist, 
granite  mostly  pegmatitic,  adinole  and  eruptive  rocks  but 
wdthout  gabbro  fragments.  The  lowest  bed  is  about  3 feet 
thick;  the  highest  is  about  32  feet,  and  separated  from  the 
Upper  Carboniferous  by  a band  of  shale  and  Gabbro  Con- 
glomerates. Olivine  Gabbro,  apparently  contemporaneous, 
occurs  in  two  places  in  the  Culm,  viz.:  at  Hausdorf  and  at 
Colony  Weitengrund.  Schiitze  advocated  an  unconformity 
between  the  Cidm  and  Upper  Carboniferous,  an  appearance 
which  Herr  Dathe  accounts  for  by  faults.  Dathe  gives  the 
following  junction  section  by  the  road  to  Wenzeslaus  mine,  in 
descending  order : — 

White  qiiartz  Conglomerate — -Upper  Carboniferous. 

Gabbro  Conglomerate. 

Fine  shaly  micaceous  sandstone. 

Gabbro  Conglomerate. 

Shales  and  Grauwacke. 

At  Freiberg,!  in  LoAver  Silesia,  as  at  Iberg,  in  the  Upper 
Ilartz,  inlying  Upper  Devonian  limestone  crops  up  in  the 

* For  fossils  see — Smenow— Fauna  of  Silesian  Carboniferous  Limestone,  Zeit. 
d.  D.  Oeol.  Gesell.  VI.  pp.  317-414. 

f Dames,  Zeitchr.  d.  D Oeol.  Gesell.  vol.  20,  p.  469,  1868. 
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Culm  grauwacke  aii.d  stales.  At  Iterg  the  bordering  Culm 
limestones  have  been  completely  silicified. 


Ih  each  of  the  .above-mentioned  areas  there  is  some  point, 
or  points,  in  common  with  the  British  Culm  Measures.  The 
Culm  beds  of  the  W estphalian  area,  in  fossils  and  lithological 
character,  correspond  more  or  less  closely  to  the  Basement 
Culm  of  Devon,  where  typically  developed.  The  Flotz- 
leerer  may  be  roughly  classed  with  the  Millstone  grit,  with  the 
Y oredales  in  part,  or  with  the  mass  of  the  grits  and  shales  of  the 
Culm. 

In  the  Hartz  the  Grunder  grauwacke  would  be  homo- 
taxeous  with  the  Eggesford  grits;  the  Clausthal  grauwacke 
with  the  Morchard  and  Exeter  types ; and  the  Posidonomya 
Schiefer  and  Kieselschiefer  with  the  Basement  beds. 

In  Thuringia  the  shales  and  grauwacke  sandstones  compare 
with  the  main  mass  of  the  Devon  Culm.;  whilst  the  cherty 
geodes,  with  Gemiatites,  suggest  such  occurrences  as  the 
Goniatite  nodules  at  and  near  Exeter  and  at  Instow,  perhaps 
constituting  a subtype  of  the  Chert  and  limestone  beds. 

The  Saxon  area  only  offers  a general  comparison  through  the 
basement  limestone  and  overlying  grauwacke  shales  and  con- 
glomerates. 

The  Silesian  and  Moravian  area,  except  in  the  occurrence 
of  shales  and  grauwacke  and  of  Posidonomya  Becheri  shales, 
does  not  betray  a very  strong  analogy  to  the  Devon  types. 


Taking-  into  account  the  variable  nature  and  situation  of  the 
sources  of  supply  and  different  conditions  of  sedimentation,  oc- 
casioned by  local  movements  in  the  several  areas,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  Culm  conglomerates  in  Silesia, 
Saxony  and  the  Hartz ; and  their  comparative  absence  in 
Westphalia  and  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
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The  general  modification  exhibited  by  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  Britain  and  the  Franco-Belgian  and  German  areas 
below  productive  Coal  Measures,  seems  to  consist  in  a more  or 
less  reciprocal  development  of  a medial  series  of  arenaceous 
rocks,  and  a lower  series  containing  calcareous  rocks. 

The  Millstone  grit,  and  the  Carboniferous  limestone  may  be 
regarded  as  the  pure  types  : these  by  admixture  of  muddy 
sediments  becoming  debased,  through  local  sources  of  supply 
and  varying  geographical  conditions  have  their  analogues  in 
the  Yoredales,  Culm  shales  sandstones  and  Conglomerates, 
Lower  Carboniferous  Shales,  Posidonomya  Becheri  Shales 
and  limestones  and  so  forth.  The  variations  of  the  arenaceous 
division  and  its  reciprocal  relation  to  the  underlying  series, 
coupled  with  the  local  interblending  of  arenaceous,  argillaceous, 
and  calcareous  materials,  renders  any  absolute  chronological 
correlation  of  the  various  types,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Culm 
areas,  very  doubtful.  But  as  a whole  and  in  homotaxeous 
subdivisions,  the  Carboniferous  is  distinct  from  the  underlying 
Devonian,  and  bears,  in  spite  of  the  inconstancy  of  its  types, 
strong  internal  evidence  of  its  individuality. 


PART  II^ 


MECHANICAL  EFFECTS 

PRODUCED  BY  THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  DARTMOOR  GRANITE 
UPON  THE  SURROUNDING  STRATA. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  Granite  mass  of  Dartmoor 
upon  the  structure  and  distribution  of  the  Culm  Measures 
are  enormous.  This  is  shown  by  irregularity  of  distribution, 
deflection  of  strike  and  constriction  of  outcrop.  Viewed  in 
connection  with  these  effects  the  alteration  of  the  Culm 
Measures  for  a mile  or  two  outward  from  the  Granite  boun- 
dary becomes  comparatively  insignificant. 

EFFECTS  ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CULM  MEASURES. 

De  la  Beche  remarked,  ‘‘From  the  vicinity  of  Tavistock  to 
that  of  Holne  Chase  near  Ashburton  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Carbonaceous  system  runs  along  the  edge  of  the 
Granite  of  Dartmoor  for  a distance  of  about  46  miles. 
Throughout  this  distance  the  protrusion  of  the  Granite  has 
thrown  up  the  edges  of  the  beds,  rendering  them  in  a few 
places  nearly  vertical,  as  can  be  seen  on  the  high  road  from 
Okehampton  to  Exeter  at  Ramsleigh  near  South  Zeal.”t 
The  extension  of  Culm  rocks  (probably  in  plicated  association 
with  the  Uppermost  Devonian  beds)  southward  to  Walkhamp- 
ton,  and  from  Dean  Church  near  Ashburton  round  the 
southernmost  projection  of  the  Granite  at  Ivybridge  toward 
Cornwood  adds  a further  distance  of  14  miles  to  De  la  Beche’s 

* The  official  permission  does  not  apply  to  Part  11.,  which  embodies  the  Author's 
views  apart  from  his  connection  with  the  Geological  Survey. 
t Report  on  the  Geol.  of  Corn.  Devon,  dec.,  p.  109. 
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46,  and  only  leaves  10  or  11  miles  of  the  Grranite  in  contact 
with  the  Devonian  area  between  Walkhampton  and  Cornwood  ; 
but  even  in  this  small  distance  the  alteration  of  the  beds  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Granite  renders  it  impossible  to  assert  that 
Culm  Measures  may  not  be  brought  in  here  and  there  by 
plication  or  fault.  At  Shaugh  Bridge  Tunnel  the  appearance 
of  certain  buff  beds  suggests  altered  shales  of  the  Culm  Base- 
ment beds  of  the  Brimley  type. 

The  general  strike  of  the  Culm  Measures  is  East  and  West, 
or  rather  E.  10°  to  15°  S.,  and  W.  10°  to  15°  N,,  consequently 
assuming  the  North  and  South  Movements,  which  produced 
this  strike,  to  have  operated  on  Culm  and  Devonian  rocks 
alone,  without  the  interference  of  the  Granites  of  Dartmoor 
and  the  Brown  Willy  mass,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Culm  Measures  would  run  from  Boscastle,  on  the  north  of 
Launceston  and  Lifton,  on  the  south  of  Lydford,  through  II- 
sington,  across  the  Bovey  Valley  to  the  English  Channel,  at 
about  a mile  north  of  Teignmouth.  The  effect  of  Dartmoor 
on  the  distribution  of  the  Culm  rocks  is,  however,  the  produc- 
tion of  a southerly  deflection,  reaching  its  maxima  on  either 
margin  of  the  Granite,  carrying  the  Culm  15  miles  further 
south  on  its  eastern  border,  and  about  eight  miles  further  south 
on  its  western  margin.  So  that  there  is  about  100  square  miles 
of  Culm  Measures  on  the  west  of  Dartmoor,  to  the  south 
of  the  presumable  site  of  their  boundary,  supposing  Dartmoor 
to  be  non-existent  ; and  on  the  east  of  Dartmoor  about  30 
square  miles.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that  as  far  as  one  can  judge 
the  Culm  and  Devonian  junctions  are  at  Boscastle  and  on  the 
North  of  Teignmouth,  thereby  justifying  my  assumpton  that 
the  line  joining  these  places,  removed  from  the  effects  produced 
by  the  Granites,  would  represent  the  strike  boundary  had  no 
Granite  existed  to  Interfere  with  it.  It  seems  somewhat  anom- 
aloiis  that  whilst  the  southerly  extension  of  the  Culm  on  the 
cast  of  Dartmoor  is  so  much  greater,  its  area  is  so  much  less 
than  that  on  the  west  side.  In  this  consideration  there  are 
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three  factors  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account — 1st.  The 
Brown  Willy  Granite  “ shoves  the  calcareo-trappean  and  fossil- 
iferous  country  of  South  Petherwin  and  Padstow  to  the  north- 
ward at  Tintagel,”*  “ where  the  beds  of  the  grauwacke  are 
merely  forced  seaward  in  a great  cnrve  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  neighbouring  Granite.”!  The  effect  of  the  Brown  Willy 
Granite  on  the  Culm  is  to  deflect  its  boundary  10°  to  15°  fur- 
ther S.  of  E.  ; but  in  the  area  between  Tavistock  and  the 
Brown  Willy  Granite,  the  east  and  west  line  of  the  Granite 
patches  of  Kit  Hill  and  Kingston  Down  suggests  a subter- 
ranean easterly  continuation  of  the  Brown  Willy  mass  toward 
Dartmoor,  and  to  the  north  of  these  Granite  patches  the  nor- 
mal strike  appears  to  be  resinned  for  some  miles,  so  that  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  a subterranean  ridge  connecting  these 
patches  with  the  Brown  Willy  mass  has  checked  the  deflecting 
tendency  produced  by  the  latter  from  extending  as  far  south- 
ward as  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 

Secondly.  On  the  east  of  Dartmoor  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  subterranean  extension  of  the  Granite  eastward  to  check 
the  southerly  deflection  of  the  Culm  Measures,  or  to  increase 
their  expansion  by  protecting  them. 

Thirdly.  The  eastern  border  of  Dartmoor  is  very  irregular ; 
whilst  its  western  boundary  is  much  more  even  in  trend,  the  in- 
dentations at  Meavy  being  on  a smaller  scale  than  those  at 
Bovey  and  Ashburton.  These  irregularities  in  the  Granite 
seem  to  have  protected  the  contact  rocks.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  contact  rocks  in  the  Cornwood  and  Meavy 
indentations  may  or  may  not  be  altered  Culm  Measures,  of 
the  Basement  beds. 

EFFECTS  ON  STEIKE. 

The  general  effects  of  the  Dartmoor  Granite  on  the  Strike 
of  the  Culm  Measures  are  as  I have  already  pointed  out  well 

* De  la  Beche’s  Report,  p.  165. 
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shown  bj  the  chain  of  limestone  patches  which  occur  at 
intervals  from  Drewsteignton  to  Launceston.  The  true  posi- 
tion of  the  Drewsteignton  hand  would  be  seven  miles  to  the 
south,  if  there  had  been  no  Granite  obstruction. 

Taking  the  limestone  bands  and  lenticles  of  Doddiscomb- 
leigh,  Bileing  near  Ashton,  and  Cato  Hall  north  of  Chudleigh 
into  account,  the  effect  of  the  Dartmoor  Granite  on  this 
calcareous  horizon  has  been  to  deflect  its  strike  into  a curve 
30  miles  in  length  extending  round  the  northern  border  of  the 
Granite,  which  may  be  described  as  an  arc  subtending  an 
angle  of  about  120®  As  long  as  the  Granite  boundary  exhibits 
a rough  parallelism  to  the  general  strike  as  its  northern  margin 
does,  the  calcareous  horizon  as  shown  at  South  Tawton  and 
Drewsteignton  is  nowhere  more  than  a mile  from  the  Granite, 
but  south  of  Okehampton  the  strike  runs  parallel  with  the 
south  westerly  trend  of  the  Granite  margin  to  Bridestow,  and 
continues  in  the  same  direction  from  Bridestow  toward  Lifton 
although  the  Granite  boundary  deflects  southward.  In  dis- 
cussing the  distribution  of  the  Culm  it  has  been  shown  that  its 
main  boundary  with  the  Devonian  both  on  the  east  and  south 
of  Dartmoor  instead  of  being  forced  northward,  as  might  have 
appeared  natural  from  the  deflection  of  the  strike  we  have 
been  considering,  is  deflected  southward. 

De  la  Beche  in  the  passages  cited  draws  attention  to  the 
uptilting  of  the  Culm  Measures  on  the  Granite  margin.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  shown  in  the  Granite  junctions  with  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  Cornwall  in  all  his  sections  and  in  the 
instances  mentioned  in  the  text  where  the  junctions  are  not 
brought  about  by  fault.  I have  never  seen  anything  to 
warrant  a contrary  opinion,  nevertheless  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  how  far  this  uptilting  extends.  In  a series  of  folded 
strata  this  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  outward  peristence  of 
strike  parallel  to  the  Granite  boundary  upon  which  the 
contact  rocks  are  tilted  up.  Where  as  in  the  case  of  the 
northern  boundary  the  up  tilt  is  along  or  nearly  along  the 
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general  strike  sucii  effects  could  not  be  traced,  but  where  as  in 
the  case  of  the  eastern  and  western  granite  boundaries,  the 
uptilting  has  the  effect  of  tiirning  the  strike  sharply  rounds  we 
are  at  once  in  a position  to  gauge  its  outward  extension.  In 
the  eastern  district,  making  use  of  the  information  already 
detailed  as  to  the  distribution  of  contemporaneous  volcanic 
rock  and  calcareous  matter  between  Dunsford  and  Chudleigh, 
we  find  that  whilst  the  general  east  and  west  strike  is  main- 
tained to  the  north  of  Doddiscombleigh  to  the  south  of  that 
village  there  is  evidence  of  a struggle  between  the  general 
east  and  west  strike  and  an  obstruction  tending  to  produce  a 
subordinate  north  and  south  strike : as  a consequence  the  strike 
constantly  varies,  having  a tendency  to  run  in  an  irregularly 
zig-zag  fashion,  and  only  to  exhibit  the  direct  uptilt  at  and 
very  near  the  Granite  boundary.  The  Devonian,  valley  of 
Chudleigh  is  thrust  up  between  faults  which  exhibit  a rough 
parallelism  to  the  Gran.ite  boundary  on  the  west  and  to  the 
limits  of  the  Doleritic  rocks  intervening.  From  Trusham  the 
tendency  of  the  strike  is  to  round  with  the  Granite.  At 
Bovey  Tracey  and  Ashburton  the  uptiited  beds  being  through 
the  sinuosities  of  the  Granite  boundary  constantly  altered  in 
strike,  and  from  Bickington  to  Ashburton  the  Culm  being  a 
comparatively  narrow  band  and  faulted  against  the  Devonian 
there  is  no  need  for  further  reference  ^ to  the  east  side  of 
Dartmoor. 

On  the  west  side  of  Dartmoor  the  uptilting  of  the  beds 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Granite  margin,  but  the  true 
bedding  is  in  many  cases  doubtful.  The  effects  on,  the  strike 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  manifested  on  the  south  of 
Doddiscombleigh  in  the  Chudleigh  area,  the  beds  being  re- 
peated in  a triangular  area,  apex  at  Launceston,  base  on 
Dartm,oor  between  Bridestow  and  Walkhampton:  to  use  an 
homely  simile  like  a concertina  pressed  together  at  one  end 
whilst  it  is  opened  out  at  the  other.  The  beds  affected  usually 
belong  to  the  Basement  Culm  Measures  with  volcanic  rocks, 
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and  Upper  Devonian  at  Lidford,  Mary  Tavy  and  probably 
also  at  Tavistock  station  S.W.R. 

The  up  tilting  of  the  contact  rocks  both  on  the  east  and 
west  of  Dartmoor  seems  to  be  rather  a flattening  out  of  the 
strata  against  the  Granite,  than  actual  uptilting,  as  from 
Horr abridge  southward  to  Cann  Quarry  south  of  Bickley  the 
Devonian  seems  to  belong  to  the  Uppermost  beds  (Cypridinen 
Schiefer)  such  as  are  exposed  in  places  under  the  Culm  and 
volcanic  rocks  from  Lidford  to  Tavistock.  In  contact  with 
the  Dolerite  masses  the  beds  are  often  altered  and  exhibit  a 
finely  spotted  character  both  in  the  Tavistock  and  Chudleigh 
areas.  The  Culm  Measures,  where  intersected  on  their  strike 
by  the  S.W.R.  from  Okehampton  to  Tavistock,  often  exhibit 
an  appearance  of  dovetailing  in  the  bedding,  as  if  produced  by 
the  intersection  of  zig-zag  plications.  In  the  Devonian  at 
Tavistock  station,  S.W.B.,  and  by  the  G.W.R.  at  Yelverton, 
Horrabridge,  near  Shaugh.  Bridge  Tunnel,  etc.  the  planes  of 
schistosity  seem  to  be  frequently  almost  horizontal.  Although 
it  is  probable  that  these  planes  represent  the  direction  of  the 
actual  bedding  in  many  cases,  it  seems  I think  almost  certain 
that  they  are  joint  or  cleavage  planes,  as  the  welded  1am- 
inag  of  the  slates  in  the  Tavistock  S.W.B.  station  cutting 
exhibit  in  places  a distinctly  gnarled  structure,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  horizontal  planes  and  cut  across  by  them  thus  (Jig. 

(Fig.  5.J  S):  A similar  interplanal  movement  is  very  well 

/////////////^///a  greenish  slates  in  the  G.W.B. 

cutting  at  Shaugh  Wood  {Jig-  6 ).  The  similarity 


in  colour  and  interplanal  structure 
to  gnarled  chloritic  rocks  between  Salcombe  Est- 
uary and  the  Prawle  is  very  striking,  yet  in 
this  case  the  gnarled  rocks  are  unaltered,  and  near- 
ly two  miles  distant  from  the  Granite  boundary, 
greenish  Upper  Devonian  slates  as  shown 
cuttings  south  of  Tavistock,  at  about  five 


(Fig.  6.J 


mmm 

The  same 
in  the  S.W.K. 
miles  from  the 


Granite,  liave  only  one  set  of  planes  of  schistosity  which  is 
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apparently  in  most  cases  the  true  lamination,  or  coincident 
with  it.  Mr.  Rutley*  in  commenting  on  the  schistose  charac- 
ter of  the  volcanic  ash  beds  of  Tavistock  and  round  Brent 
Tor  observed  that  so  far  as  dips  can  he  noted  the  rocks  have 
undergone  hut  little  pressure  laterally.  The  abnormal  exten- 
sion of  the  Upper  Devonian  between  the  Dartmoor  and 
Brown  Willy  Granites  would  show  that  the  beds  have  been 
kept  at  the  surface,  whilst  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  a 
considerable  strain,  effecting  contortions  on  so  small  a scale  or 
under  such  conditions  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a general 
almost  horizontal  bedding. 

CONSTEICTION  OF  OUTCEOP. 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  the  Granite  of  Dartmoor  on  the 
constrictions  of  outcrop,  I purpose  completing  the  evidence  by 
also  taking  into  consideration  the  effects  on  the  Devonian 
rocks  in  this  respect. 

I have  already  shown  that  the  main  synclinal  structure  of 
the  Culm  Measures  is  complicated  by  undulations  which  seem 
to  cause  the  Upper  beds  to  fork  from  the  Torridge  valley 
westward  into  two  synclinals,  so  that  in  measuring  the  breadth 
of  outcrop  of  the  Culm  rocks,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  the 
synclinal  as  a simple  one,  and  to  take  the  position  of  the  axis 
along  the  general  strike  from  Welcombe  on  the  west  coast 
through  East  Putford,  Beaford,  Chumleigh  and  Cruwys 
Morchard  to  the  New  Red  boundary  on  the  south  of  Tiverton. 
This  line  I believe  has  about  an  equal  distribution  of  the  Upper 
Culm  Measures  or  Eggesford  grits  on  the  north  and  south 
side  of  it.  From  this  central  line  the  constriction  of  the  Culm 
Measures  is  shown  by  perpendiculars  drawn  southward  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Granite,  and  to  the  Devonian 
junction  on  either  side  of  it.  The  relative  breadths  of 
outcrops  are  as  follows  : — From  Chumleigh  to  the  north  border 
of  the  Granite,  near  South  Tawton,  13^  miles.  From  a point 
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between  East  Putford  and  Beaford  due  south  of  Torrington  to 
the  Devonian  boundary  near  Tavistock  27  miles  ; a line  drawn 
parallel  4^  miles  further  west  gives  a distance  of  25  miles. 
This  distance  would  be  increased  if  the  line  were  taken  closer 
to  the  Granite,  through  the  southerly  deflection  of  the  Culm 
rocks,  to  about  29  miles,  and  would  be  diminished  to  21J^  miles 
if  the  line  were  drawn  near  the  west  coast  due  south  from 
W elcombe.  On  the  east  side  of  Dartmoor  it  is  necessary  to 
ignore  the  Culm  rocks  skirting  the  Granite  between  the  Bovey 
valley  and  Ivy  bridge,  and  to  take  the  line  from  Cruwys 
Morchard  southward  to  Teigngrace  in  the  Bovey  valley,  which 
is  the  best  mean  distance  obtainable,  and  amounts  to  23  miles. 
The  latitude  of  Ivybridge  is  11  miles  further  to  the  south. 
The  distance  from  the  Triassic  boundary  near  Tiverton  where 
the  central  line  enters  it  to  the  coast  at  about  a mile  north  of 
Teignmouth  is  23  miles. 

Twenty-three  miles  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  mean 
breadth  of  the  Culm  Measures  where  apparently  uninfluenced 
by  Granite  on  either  side  of  Dartmoor. 

The  maximum  deflections  southward  along  the  Granites 
make  the  extension  of  the  Culm  Measures,  measured  from  the 
same  line,  29  miles  on  the  west  and  35  miles  on  the  east  of 
Dartmoor.  The  normal  outcrop  breadth  of  23  miles  is  there- 
fore constricted  by  the  Granite  to  13^  miles,  a difference  of 
9^  miles. 

The  southerly  projection  of  Dartmoor  has  quite  as  important 
an  effect  in  constricting  the  Devonian,  as  its  northern  extension 
has  upon  the  Culm  Measures. 

Notwithstanding  numerous  disturbances  and  local  changes  of 
strike,  the  general  strike  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Chud- 
leigh  and  Kingsteignton  districts  and  of  the  area  bordering 
the  Culm  Measures  from  the  Bovey  Valley,  as  far  south  as 
Dean  Church  and  Totnes,  exliibits  a trend  roughly  conform- 
al)le  to  the  direction  of  the  Granite  boundary,  the  prevalent 
dip,  fulds  being  inverted,  is  south-easterly.  This  rule  is  not 
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applicable  to  the  Devonian  area  between  Totnes  and  Torquay, 
where  the  prevalent  strike  as  shown  by  the  distribution  of  the 
subdivisions  is  more  or  less  in  an  east  and  west  direction. 
Hence  it  follows  that  as  the  strata  next  the  attenuating  band 
of  Culm  Measures  seem  to  continue  on  a south-westerly  strike 
toward  the  southern  border  of  Dartmoor ; the  westerly  strikes 
of  the  Totnes  area  prolonged  converge  in  the  same  direction, 
so  that  bands  a considerable  distance  apart  further  north  are 
by  the  constriction  of  the  southern  projection  of  Dartmoor, 
brought  very  much  closer  together  toward  Kingsbridge  Boad 
and  Ivybridge.  It  is  necessary  to  measure  the  extent  of  this 
constriction  by  a marked  strike  line  or  lines  uninfluenced  by 
the  presence  of  the  Granite.  If  a line  be  drawn  on  a map 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Granite,  near  Ivybridge,  to 
Berry  Head,  almost  due  east  of  it  it  will  be  found  on  minute 
investigation  that  the  Devonian  rocks  on  the  south  of  it  main- 
tain a general  east  and  west  strike.  This  is  shown  by  the 
continuous  extension  of  the  Lower  Devonian  grits  (Staddon 
and  Lincombe  and  Warberry  beds)  from  the  vicinity  of  Shark- 
ham  Point,  near  Brixham,  to  the  vicinity  of  Modbury,  whence 
they  trend  in  a south-westerly  direction  to  Holbeton,  being 
prolonged  thence  westward  to  Staddon  Heights,  on  Plymouth 
Sound. 

In  the  district  south  of  this  line,  from  Ivybridge  to  Berry 
Head,  notwithstanding  numerous  plications  and  faults,  there  is 
an  extraordinary  persistence  of  lithological  types  along  their 
strikes,  from  the  Lower  Devonian  grit  boundary  to  the  south 
coast.  In  the  districts  north  of  this  line,  on  the  contrary,  as 
we  advance  further  from  the  Granite  we  find  around  Newton 
Abbot,  Paignton  and  Torquay,  an  entire  absence  of  continuity 
in  strike  through  numerous  dislocations,  shifting  all  the  De- 
vonian divisions  of  those  areas  and  bringing  into  juxtaposition 
horizons  considerably  removed  in  time.  In  these  areas  the 
Lower  Devonian  grits  are  confined  to  the  Paignton  district 
and  to  the  Torquay  Promontory.  The  Paignton  Lower  De- 
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vonian  is  evidently  the  western  end  of  an  anticlinal,  of  which 
the  Torquay  Lower  Devonian  is  a faulted  off-shoot.  The 
broken  synclinal  which  separates  the  Lower  Devonian  grits 
of  Paignton  and  Cockington  from  those  of  Modbury  and 
Staddon,  probably  troughs  out  the  Upper  and  Middle  Devon- 
ian in  the  English  Channel  to  the  east  of  Berry  Head.  The 
Lower  Devonian  Grit  boundary,  as  being  a definite  line  to 
measure  from,  will  be  taken  in  estimating  the  breadths  of  out- 
crop of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Devonian  rocks,  intervening 
between  it  and  the  Granite,  the  distances  being  measured  in 
this  case  across  the  strike,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  Culm  Mea- 
sure boundary,  on  either  side  of  Dartmoor  and  to  the  Granite 
at  Kingsbridge  Road,  Ivybridge,  and  Bickley. 

The  outcrop  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Devonian  from  the 
Lower  Devonian  boundary  in  the  Paignton  area,  to  the  Culm 
boundary  between  the  Bovey  Valley  and  Ashburton  varies 
between  7 and  8^  miles.  From  the  Paignton  Lower  Devonian 
boundary  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  Granite  boundary  near 
Dean  Church  deducting  a mile  for  intervening  Culm  Meas- 
ures the  distance  is  7^  miles.  From  the  Lower  Devonian 
boundary  on  Black  Down,  east  of  Modbury  to  the  nearest 
part  of  the  Granite  boundary  near  Kingsbridge  Road  Station 
is  4^  miles,  ignoring  intervening  Culm  Measures.  From  the 
Lower  Devonian  boundary  near  Modbury  northward  to  the 
most  southerly  projection  of  the  Granite  at  Mooredge  near 
Ivvbridge  is  not  quite  miles,  ignoring  intervening  Culm 
Measures.  From  the  Lower  Devonian  boundary  at  Holbeton 
northward  to  the  Granite  is  miles,  the  increased  distance 
being  due  to  change  in  strike  from  the  vicinity  of  Modbury. 
From  the  Lower  Devonian  boundary  at  Staddiscombe  east  of 
Staddon  to  the  south-western  edge  of  the  Granite  near 
Bickley  is  7 miles. 

F rom  tlie  Lower  Devonian  boundary  of  Staddon  to  the 
Culm  boundary  near  Tavistock  is  13  miles.  From  the  Lower 
Devonian  boundary  on  tlie  west  side  of  Plymouth  Sound, 
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MoTint  Edgecombe  Park  and  Maker,  across  Kingston  Down 
Granite  mass  to  the  Culm  boundary  is  15  miles. 

From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  the  constriction  of 
outcrop  is  greatest  due  south  of  the  most  southerly  projection 
of  the  Granite  and  lessens  on  either  side  of  this  point  from  2^ 
to  miles,  a difference  of  2 miles.  On  the  east  of  Dart- 
moor where  the  Granite  boundary  is  sinuous  the  breadths  of 
outcrop  are  comparatively  regular,  varying  between  7 and 
miles,  comparable  with  the  7 miles  from  Staddon  to  Bickley 
where  the  Granite  boundary  has  a similar  irregularity. 

On  the  west  of  Dartmoor,  where  there  is  evidence  of  the 
subterranean  extension  of  the  Dartmoor  and  Brown  Willy 
masses,  we  find  the  greatest  breadth  of  outcrop  13  to  15  miles. 
That  is  to  say  the  release  of  constriction  has  produced  an 
expansion  of  the  strata  almost  twice  as  great  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Granite  as  compared  with  that  on  the  east  : and  the 
difference  between  the  expansion  on  the  west  and  the  maximum 
constriction  on  the  south  of  Dartmoor  is  no  less  than  13  miles. 
Put  briefly  in  tabular  form,  the  breadths  of  outcrop  of  the 
Culm  Measures,  measured  south  from  their  central  line,  and  of 
the  Upper  and  Middle  Devonian,  from  the  Lower  Devonian 
boundaries  north  or  north-west,  is  as  follows  : — 


West  of  Dartmoor- 


To  Dartmoor. 


East  of  Dartmoor. 


Culm,  21|  to  27.  Where  deflected 
by  granite  29. 


13i  to  151 


Middle  & Upper  Devonian,  13  to  15. 


2i,  4b  7. 


23  : by  deflection 
along  granite  to  Ivy- 
bridge  35. 

7 to  81 


The  average  outcrop  of  the  Culm  on  either  side  of  Dart- 
moor is  about  23  miles  : the  Granite  on  the  north  has  reduced 
it  therefore  by  7^  to  9^  miles. 

The  average  breadth  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Devonian 
differs  greatly,  being  14  miles  on  the  West,  to  7|  on  the  East, 
whilst  the  constriction  on  the  South  of  Dartmoor  varies  with 
the  southerly  advance  of  the  Granite  boundary,  2^  being 
the  minimum  breadth  or  maximum  constriction,  4^  the  average, 
and  7 the  least  amount  of  constriction. 
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I account  for  tire  greater  breadth  of  outcrop  on  the  West 
of  Dartmoor,  thus  : the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Granite  is 
so  irregular  that  its  effect  on  the  Devonian  through  its 
easterly  projection  to  Hennock  constricts  the  outcrop  just 
as  the  southern  boundary  at  Bicklej  constricts  the  strata 
due  south  of  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Granite  runs  in  a general  north  and  south  direction, 
and  therefore  can  have  no  effect  in  constricting  an  east  and 
west  strike.  Further,  the  intervention  of  the  Kingston 
Down  and  Kit  Hill  Granites  renders  it  extremely  probable 
that  a subterrannean  connection  of  the  Dartmoor  and  Brown 
Willy  Granites  exists  at  depths  sufficient  to  protect  the 
overlying  Devonian  from  yielding  to  the  compression  to  which 
a greater  thickness  of  soft  strata  would  be  subjected  by  the 
North  and  South  movements. 

From  these  three  lines  of  enquiry,  viz.  : distribution  of 
Carboniferous  and  Devonian  rocks,  deflections  of  strike, 
and  constrictions  of  outcrop,  we  learn  that  the  presence  of 
Dartmoor  has  had  an  enormous  effect  upon  the  surroimding 
strata.  W e learn  that  that  effect  has  in  no  way  been  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  Granite  as  a motive  force ; that  so  far 
from  these  facts  affording  one  shred  or  tittle  of  evidence  for 
the  upheaval  of  the  Granite  into  or  through  the  strata  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  they  seem  to  contradict  such  a theory 
completely. 

Thus,  it  the  Granite  had  been  upheaved  in  Culm  and  Devon- 
ian strata,  after  or  during  the  North  and  South  movements,  the 
deflection  of  the  limestone  patches  from  Bridestow  to  Laun- 
ceston would  have  had  the  same  effect  on  the  main  Culm  and 
Devonian  boundary  and  have  carried  the  Devonian  northward 
along  the  Granite  to  a point  east  of  Bridestow.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  Granite  the  Devonian  would  have  been  the  contact 
rock  and  not  Culm  Measures  to  the  South  of  the  Bovey 
Valley.  The  uptilting  of  the  beds  would  have  been  an  exten- 
sive and  not  a very  trifling  aflair  on  the  east  and  west  borders 
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of  the  Granite.  The  Lower  Devonian  Anticline  instead  of 
terminating  in  the  Paignton  district  would  have  become  more 
pronounced  toward  the  Granite.  Finally  we  should  expect  the 
older  rocks  such  as  Lower  Devonian,  and  not  the  Lower  Culm 
and  Upper  Devonian,  to  have  been  shoved  up  on  the  borders 
of  the  Granite. 

EELATIONS  OF  THE  GKANITE  MASSES  OF  DEVON 
AND  COENWALL. 

In  the  foregoing  notes  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
probable  subterranean  connection  of  Dartmoor  and  Brown 
Willy.  De  la  Beche  not  only  conceived  this  to  be  the 
case  but  advocated  the  connection  of  all  the  Granite  masses 
of  Cornwall  with  Dartmoor,*  in  the  following  remarkable 
passage.!  There  will  be  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  that 
there  is  evidence  of  an  elevatory  force  or  forces,  and  that 
among  the  effects  resulting  from  it  or  them,  has  been  the 
protrusion  of  Granite,  which,  judging  from  the  bosses  now 
exposed  to  view,  would  give  an  axis  of  elevation  extending 
from  about  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.  ; an  accumulation  of  more 
modern  rocks  concealing  the  eastern  continuation  of  it  beyond 
Dartmoor,  while  the  Atlantic  covers  its  western  portion 
beyond  the  Scilly  Islands.  There  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
considering  that  the  superficially  isolated  patches  of  Granite 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  connected  beneath  the  intervening 
slates,  and  that  the  latter  have  been  borne  up  upon  the  back 
of  the  concealed  and  connecting  Granite  masses  in  such  a way 
that  their  constituent  beds  are  seen  to  be  more  clearly  turned 
out  of  their  previous  positions  at  the  points  where  the  Granite, 
being  impelled  upwards  with  greater  force  or  meeting  with 
less  resistance,  broke  through  them.”  The  tracing  out  of 
De  la  Beche’s  minor  sub-divisions  in  Cornwall,  and  the  relations 
of  the  stratified  rocks  in  Devon,  clearly  show  that  the  sub- 

Report  pp.  157,  187,  188. 

t Ihid  p.  360. 
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terranean  connection  of  the  Granites  would  produce  an  enor- 
mous mass  at  least  100  miles  in  length,  and  from  10  to  30 
miles  in  breadth  crossing  the  general  strikes  and  exercising 
no  elevatory  influence.  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself, 
upon  what  did  the  Culm  and  Devonian  rocks  borne  up  upon 
the  back  of  this  mass  rest  before  it  was  thrust  up  ? This 
question  seems  to  me  unanswerable. 

The  subterranean  connection  of  the  Granite  masses  is  a 
question  of  such  great  importance  that  I propose  to  examine 
the  evidence  bearing  upon  it,  namely  the  distribution  of  the 
Granites  and  the  distribution  of  the  Elvans. 

The  distribution  of  the  Granites  and  Elvans  naturally 
necessitates  a reference  to  Cornwall,  but  as  the  subject  has 
here  only  a direct  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous rocks  to  the  Granites,  I have  no  intention  of  treating  it 
exhaustively. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  RELATIONS  OF  THE  GRANITE  MASSES. 

Dartmoor  is  the  largest  Granite  mass,  occupying  an  area  of 
about  225  square  miles.  Its  effects  on  the  stratified  rocks 
have  been  discussed.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  mass,  exhib- 
iting no  relation  to  the  prevalent  east  and  west  strike,  has 
aided  materially  in  producing  these  effects.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  in  the  line  of  Belstone  near  Oke- 
hampton  is  nearly  22  miles,  whilst  its  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west  on  the  latitude  of  Lidford  is  18  miles,  decreasing  to 
15  miles  on  the  latitude  of  Withycombe  on  the  Moor,  to  7 
miles  between  Meavy  and  Buckfastleigh,  and  increasing  to  10 
miles  on  the  latitude  of  Dean  Church. 

The  subterranean  connection  of  Dartmoor  with  the  Brown 
Willy  Granite  would  I think  account  for  the  anomalies  in 
stnicture  and  extension  exhibited  by  the  Devonian  rocks  if  we 
su])pose  that  they  rest  upon  a solid  basis  of  Granite  at  no 
great  depth  from  the  surface,  forming  a ridge  the  highest  peaks 
of  which  are  represented  by  the  Granite  patches  of  Kingston 
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Down  and  Kit  Hill.  Hingston  Down  is  7 miles  from  Dart- 
moor and  less  than  2 miles  from  Kit  Hill,  which  is  6 miles 
from  the  Brown  Willy  Granite.  The  shapes  of  these  little 
Granite  masses  are  irregular. 

The  Brown  Willy  Granite  mass  has  an  area  of  about  65 
square  miles.  Its  longest  axis  is  12  miles,  from  Camelford,  in 
a south-easterly  direction,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Al- 
ternon  south-west,  is  9 miles.  Its  contour  is  not  nearly  so 
irregular  as  Dartmoor,  sinuosities  of  boundary  being  apparently 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Warleggon  on  the  south  and  Camel- 
ford  on  the  north.  De  la  Beche’s  map  shows  a small  patch  of 
Killas  near  the  easternmost  termination  of  the  Granite  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cheesewring.  This  is  the  only  appearance  of 
an  outlier  of  the  stratified  rocks  on  Granite  in  De  la  Beche’s 
maps.  A great  deflection  of  strike  has  been  produced  in  the 
Upper  Devonian  strata  by  the  Brown  Willy  Granite,*  the 
axis  of  disturbance  from  Camelford  to  Tintagel  being  in  line 
with  the  longer  axis  of  the  Granite  mass.  In  this  connection 
the  occurrence  of  Ottrelite  at  Tintagel  is  noteworthy. 

The  Brown  Willy  Granite  near  Cardinham  is  from  5 to  6 
miles  distant  from  the  northernmost  termination  of  the  St. 
Austell  Granite,  the  western  end  of  the  former  being  almost 
due  north  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  latter.  The  St.  Austell 
Granite  is  about  40  square  miles  in  extent ; its  shape  is 
irregular,  the  breadth  from  north  to  south,  near  its  eastern 
termination,  being  5^  miles,  decreasing  in  its  western  part 
to  2 miles  ; the  longer  axis  from  east  to  west  is  about  10^ 
miles.  A small  contiguous  Granite  patch  occurs  on  the 
south  side  of  Tregoss  Moors,  and  the  small  Granite  patches  of 
Castle  an  Dinas  and  Belovely  Beacon,  further  north,  are  from 
2 to  3 miles  from  the  main  boundary. 

All  the  Granites  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  occur  in  the 
area  of  the  dominant  east  and  west  strikes,  which  terminate  to 
the  south  of  Grampound  and  Perran  Bay  ; the  Granites  of 

* De  la  Beche’s  Report,  p.  165. 
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Western  Cornwall  occur  in  an  area  where  the  prevalent  strikes 
are  south-west  or  south-south-west.  The  St.  Austell  Grranite 
is  15  miles  from  the  Penrjn  Granite  mass,  the  nearest  Granite 
being  the  small  patch  at  CHgga  Head,  11  miles  west  of  it. 
The  Cligga  Head  Granite  is  2 to  3 miles  from  the  small  patch 
at  St.  Agnes  Beacon,  which  is  from  4 to  5 miles  north  of  the 
St.  Day  Granite. 

The  Penryn  Granite  mass,  about  40  square  miles  in  area, 
is  so  close  to  the  St.  Day  and  Camborne  masses  on  its  northern 
border,  that  their  subterranean  connection  can  hardly  be  denied. 
Between  the  Penryn  Granite  and  the  Land’s  End  mass,  from  8 
to  12  miles  west  of  it,  lies  the  Germoe  Granite,  at  about  3 miles 
from  the  Penryn  mass,  and  the  little  patch  on  St.  Michael’s 
Mount,  3 miles  from  the  Land’s  End  Granite. 

The  shapes  of  the  West  Cornwall  Granites  are  very  varied 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  strikes  of  the  surrounding  rocks. 
A remarkable  deflection  of  strike  occurs  between  Truro  and 
Falmouth.  On  the  borders  of  the  Land’s  End  mass,  near 
Penzance,  the  deflection  of  the  hard  Greenstone  bands ; the 
fractured  condition  of  the  St.  Michael’s  Mount  Granite  at  its 
junction  with  the  Killas,  pointed  out  by  De  la  Beche ; all  these 
are  readily  explicable  on  the  admission  that  these  Granite  masses 
occupied  their  present  positions  prior  to  the  operation  of  the 
movements  Avhich  produced  the  east  and  west  strike,  and  that 
the  deflections  from  that  strike  were  mainly  produced  by  the 
obstruction  of  these  hard  masses  rising  amongst,  and  perhaps 
supporting,  softer  materials. 

Fi-om  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  an  irregular  chain 
of  Granite  patches,  in  which  11  miles  is  the  longest  interval, 
extends  from  Dartmoor  to  the  Land’s  End  : that  as  far  as  one 
can  judge  from  De  la  Beche’s  Beport  supplemented  by  his 
maps,  the  effects  of  the  larger  masses  on  the  surrounding 
sti-ata  are  exactly  similar  to  those  I have  detailed  in  the  case 
of  Dai-tmoor,  i.c.,  the  greatest  mechanical  effects  are  produced 
at  those  points  where  the  set  of  the  Granite  boundaries  or  the 
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distribution  of  the  Granite  masses  would  occasion  the  greatest 
interference  with,  or  obstruction  to,  the  movements  which  pro- 
duced the  dominant  strikes  and  where  the  converse  is  the  case, 
these  effects  are  inappreciable,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the  sup- 
posed shallow  subterranean  connection  between  Dartmoor  and 
Brown  Willy  seem  to  have  a protective  tendency. 

DISTKIBUTION  OF  THE  ELVAN8. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of  the  Elvans  west  of 
Dartmoor  we  must  refer  to  De  la  Beche’s  Geological  Survey 
Maps,^  these  may  I think  be  thoroughly  relied  upon  as 
regards  general  distribution,  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  infer 
that  individual  Elvans  shown  proceeding  from  the  Granite 
boundaries  as  on  the  south  and  west  of  Brown  Willy  do  not 
also  intersect  parts  of  the  Granite.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
difficulty  in  tracing  Elvans  in  Granite  is  admitted  by  De  la 
Beche  as  the  reason  why  so  few  are  shown  on  his  maps  within 
the  Granite  boundaries. 

The  normal  direction  of  the  Elvan  dykes  is  more  or  less  co- 
incident with  the  general  strike  in  the  districts  in  which  they 
occur — thus,  from  Grampound  and  Perran  Bay,  northward  and 
eastward,  the  Elvans,  with  few  exceptions,  maintain  nearly  east 
and  west  directions  ; whilst  in  Western  Cornwall  their  preva- 
lent trend  is  from  E.N.E.  or  N.E.  to  W.S.W.  or  S.W.,  and 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  either  as  the  consequence  of 
strain  or  in  accommodation  to  a changed  strike. 

A glance  at  the  little  map  will  show  that  the  distribution  of 
the  Elvans  between  the  Granite  masses  accords  with  the  sup- 
posed subterranean  connection  of  the  Granites. f Thus  the 
Morwell  Down  Elvans  between  Dartmoor  and  Kingston  Down 
are  supplemented  by  a series  of  east  and  west  Elvans  between 
Kit  Hill  and  the  Brown  Willy  mass.  The  Elvans  on,  and 
proceeding  from,  the  south  side  of  the  Brown  Willy  mass, 
westward,  are  not  far  apart  from  the  system  of  Elvans  on  the 

* See  also  Report,  p.  174 — 185. 
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north  of  the  St.  Austell  Grranite,  which  extend  westward  on 
either  side  of  the  small  Grranite  patches  of  Belovely  Beacon 
and  Castle  an  Dinas.  These  last  seem  to  he  shifted  southward 
by  a remarkable  N.  and  S.  Elvan,  proceeding  from  Watergate 
Bay,  and  to  continue  to  the  Cligga  Head  Granite  ; from  thence 
the  connection  with  the  West  Cornwall  Elvan  systems  is  shown 
by  Elvans  at  St.  Agnes  Head  and  on  Penhallow  Downs  which 
are  not  far  from,  and  run  in  the  same  direction  as,  the  Elvans 
of  the  Camborne  system,  which  extend  to  the  Land’s  End 
Granite. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  Elvans  which  point  outward 
from  Granite  masses,  either  to  Granite  at  a distance  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Elvans  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Dartmoor,  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Penryn  mass  or  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  no  superficial  exposure  of  Granite,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Camelford  and  Blisland  Elvans  on  the  West  of  the 
Brown  Willy  mass.  The  Camelford  Elvan  although  not 
shewn  m superficial  contmuity  is  no  doubt  continuous  with  the 
Elvan  in  line  with  it  running  toward  Padstow.  Elvans  of 
these  classes  suggest  the  outward  extension  of  the  subterra- 
nean prolongation  of  the  Granites  from  their  margins  at  no 
great  depth  in  the  first  case,  and  in  the  second  may  indicate  a 
connection  with  subterranean  Granite  ridges  or  bosses.  Iso- 
lated Elvans  having  no  visible  connection  with  Granites  occur 
in  the  following  places  : — near  Modbury,  De  la  Beche’s  map 
shows  an  Elvan  staiding  at  about  five  miles  south  of  the  Dart- 
moor Granite,  running  in  a south-westerly  direction  to  the  coast. 
This  Elvan  runs  in  line  with  the  Eddystone  Bock.  Further 
south.  Quartz  Porphyry  is  shewn  under  Mica  Andesite,  and  ap- 
parently passing  into  it,  in  a quarry  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
New  Red  outlier  of  Thurlstone. 

Witli  tliese  two  exceptions  no  Elvans  have  been  noticed 
south  of  Dartmoor.  On  the  north  of  Dartmoor  several  Elvans 
occur  In  line  with  the  New  Bed  of  the  Crediton  valley.  They 
are  much  decomposed,  and  from  7 to  8 miles  distant  from  the 
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nearest  part  of  the  Dartmoor  Granite  boundary.  To  this 
system  evidently  belongs  an  east  and  west  Elvan,  occurring  on 
Itton  Moor,  near  North  Tawton,  about  a mile  south  of  the 
New  E-ed  boundary,  and  4^  miles  north  of  the  Granite.  Very 
great  interest  attaches  to  these  Elvans  owing  to  the  granitoid 
fragments  in  the  New  Red  of  the  Crediton  valley,  and  to  the 
frequent  signs  of  contemporaneous  vulcanicity  afforded  by 
patches  of  Melaphyre  or  Porphyrite.  Coupling  both  these 
facts  in  connection  with  the  ocurrence  near  Thurlstone,  it  seems 
probable  that  Granite  may  occur  at  no  great  depth  beneath 
the  Crediton  valley,  and  that  there  may  he  some  connection 
between  the  latest  intrusive  Elvans,  and  the  New  Red  volcanic 
eruptions. 

In  a quarry  near  Furzeham  Cleave  in  the  Hatherleigh  dis- 
trict, two  Elvan  bosses  coming  up  along  the  bedding  planes 
of  the  Culm  Measures  terminate  abruptly  at  some  feet  from 
the  surface.  Such  a sight  impresses  one  strongly  with  the 
notion  that  there  are  not  only  many  such  Elvans  in  the  Elvan 
districts,  but  that  the  absence  of  Elvans  in  certain  districts  in 
South  Devon  and  Cornwall  is  no  a 'priori  reason  for  inferring 
that  they  may  not  be  present  beneath.  In  other  words,  if  we 
admit  that  the  Elvans  were  ejected  through  fissures  in  Granite, 
and  that  the  Granite  masses,  if  not  all  subterraneously  con- 
nected at  least  individually,  slope  downwards  from  some  dis- 
tance from  their  margin  beneath  the  environing  rocks,  accord- 
ding  to  the  gentle  or  rapid  declivity  of  the  slopes,  molten  dykes 
proceeding  upwards  through  and  from  the  Granites,  would 
terminate  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  surface. 

Near  Rivaton  Farm,  about  15  miles  north  by  west  from 
Dartmoor,  felsitic  blocks  occur  on  the  surface.  They  were  said 
to  resemble  a rock  near  Gwennap  in  Cornwall,  and  claimed  by 
the  British  Association  Boulder  C ommittee  as  a proof  of  ice  tran- 
sport. In  1879*  I showed  that  the  distribution  of  these  blocks 
in  a N.  and  S.  line  on  the  summit  land  was  much  more  ration- 
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ally  explained,  as  the  harder  portions  of  a dyke  left  outstanding 
by  the  surface  wasting  of  the  surrounding  softer  Culm 
Measures. 

In  the  Devonian  area  of  North  Devon  in  the  line  of  the 
Lundy  Island  Granite,  and  the  Syenite  of  Hestercombe  on 
the  Quantocks,  we  have  several  exposures  of  felsitic  rock,  the 
intrusive  character  of  which  was  pointed  out  from  an  exposure 
at  Bittadon,  by  Professor  Bonney.*  Mr.  Townsend  Hall 
described  a Granite  vein,  9 inches  thick,  in  the  Triassic  out- 
lier of  Portlemouth.t  With  the  exception  of  an  indication  of 
Quartz  Porphyry  near  Christo w,  I know  of  no  Elvans  on 
the  east  of  Dartmoor ; judging  from  the  maps  the  district 
east  of  the  St.  Austell  Granite  is  devoid  of  Elvans ; also,  the 
district  east  of  Truro. 

Where  the  presence  of  the  Granites  has  greatly  obstructed 
the  movements  causing  the  dominant  strike,  and  in  consequence 
extensive  strike  deflections  have  been  produced,  the  Elvans 
are  also  deflected,  as  at  Camelford  and  Penryn  ; but  in  passing 
from  Granites  to  slates,  as  is  so  well  shewn  in  the  Penryn 
Granite,  they  ignore  the  immediate  deflection  cutting  across 
Greenstone,  north  of  Penryn,  and  rounding  northward  with 
the  general  deflection  of  the  strike  toward  Truro  till  they 
coalesce  with  the  system  following  a more  normal  strike. 

The  radiant  Elvans  on  the  west  of  the  Germoe  Granite,  and 
the  furcating  Elvan  in  the  Penryn  Granite,  occur  at  the  points 
where  the  obstruction  of  the  Granites  to  the  N.  and  S.  move- 
ments would  be  greatest,  and  where  radiating  strains  would 
occur.  This  also  tallies  exactly  with  the  fractured  condition 
of  the  St.  Michael’s  Mount  Granite. t 

De  la  Beche  describes  the  Elvans  as  varying  in  thickness 
“from  a few  to  300  or  400  feet.”§  He  gives  a sketch  of  an 
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Elvan  in  Wheal  Alfred  abandoned  mine,  near  Gwinear,* 
“ about  300  feet  thick,”  dipping  N.  W.,  at  an  angle  of  45®  in 
slates.  The  Elvan  is  traversed  bj  a tin  and  copper  lode. 

LODES  AND  FISSURES. 

I do  not  propose  to  treat  the  mineral  veins  and  lines  of  frac- 
ture further  than  to  notice  their  general  bearings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  the  Granites  and  Elvans. 

De  la  Beche  notes t that  “ Granite  or  its  modification  Elvan, 
occurs  near,  or  at,  all  the  localities  where  tin  and  copper  ores 
so  abound  as  to  be  worked,”  “ while  the  granite  influence 
was  not  essential  to  the  accumulation  of  the  ores  of  lead,  anti- 
mony, manganese,  zinc,  or  iron”  in  workable  quantity.  Profit- 
able lead  lodes  are  said  to  be  “ generally  removed  from  the 
Granites.”  He  points  out  a remarkable  coincidence  in  the 
direction  of  the  tin  and  copper  lodes  with  the  Elvans  (which 
they  frequently  cross)  in  the  St.  Agnes,  Gwennap,  Bedruth, 
and  Camborne  districts,  also  at  St.  Austell,  excepting  Pol- 
gooth  Mine,  and  near  Tavistock.  That  these  observations 
were  considered  to  bear  upon  the  subterranean  connection  of 
Granite  masses  is  evident  from  the  following  paragraph. J 
“ Now  if  granitic  matter  extends  as  we  have  supposed  beneath 
a considerable  part  of  the  metalHferous  districts  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  we  have  the  lines  of  Elvans  and  principal  tin 
and  copper  lodes  upon  a great  back  of  pre-existing  Granite,  at 
first  taking  a western . course  from  Dartmoor  to  the  Brown 
Willy  and  Hensborough  {i.e.  St.  Austell)  bosses,  then  striking 
down  W.S.W.  to  the  Land’s  End  and  Scilly  Island  Granites.” 

In  dealing  with  the  faults,  mineral  veins,  and  cross  courses, 
De  la  Beche  gives  a small  diagram  map§ — which  is  worthy 
of  study  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  respecting 

* Ihid  p,  330. 

t lUd  p.  286. 

X lUd'g.  310. 
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strikes  and  Elvans.  It  shows  nearly  E.  and  W.  lines  traversed 
by  nearly  N.  and  S.  lines  to  the  east  of  St.  Austell,  and  in 
Western  Cornwall  changes  in  direction  of  both  systems,  the 
former  running  from  W.N.W.  to  E.N.E.  or  from  E.S.E.  to 
W.N.W.,  whilst  the  traversing  lines  have  a frequent  N.I^.W. 
and  S.S.E.  tendency. 

The  succession  of  the  various  phenomena  is  given  in  the 
following  order  — - consolidation  of  Granite,  Elvan  fissures, 
most  of  the  tin  and  copper  lodes  generally  in  coincident 
directions  with  lines  of  pre-existent  fissures.  “ The  north  and 

south  lines are  clearly  seen  in  Cornwall  to  have 

been  the  last  set  of  fissures  with  the  exception  of  E.  and  W. 
slides.” 

The  north  and  south  Elvan  of  Watergate  Bay  seems  as 
I have  said  to  shift  the  east  and  west  Elvans  to  Newlyn  on 
the  south  whence  their  course  assumes  a W.S.W.  direction. 
This  remarkable  Elvan  is  in  line  with  the  disturbances  pro- 
duced by  the  Granite  obstruction  in  the  Penryn  and  Truro 
districts. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  above  observations  : 

Firstly. — The  distribution  of  the  stratified  rocks  in  relation 
to  the  Granite  masses  ; the  deflections  of  strike  in  the 
vicinity  of  Granites  viewed  in  connection  with  the  distri- 
bution of  strata  and  the  constrictions  and  expansions 
ol  outcrop,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  distribution  of 
the  Granite  masses,  their  variations  in  contour  and  pecu- 
liarities in  shape,  on  the  other ; negative  the  idea  that 
these  phenomena,  are  in  any  way  due  to,  or  connected  with, 
the  upheaval  of  the  Granites,  whilst  directly  pointing  to 
the  production  of  these  anomalies  by  the  action  of  the 
same  set  of  earth  movements  upon  stratified  rocks  sur- 
rounding masses,  of  sufficient  consistency  to  have  ob- 
structed the  contractile  forces,  and  to  have  preserved 
their  original  outlines,  thereby  exercising  great  mechan- 
ical efl'ects  upon  the  surrounding  strata. 
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Secondly distribution  of  the  Granites  in  an  irregular 
chain  of  masses  and  small  patches  nowhere  more  than  11 
miles  apart ; the  distribution  of  the  Elvans  as  connecting 
links  between  the  Granites  ; the  distribution  of  Tin  and 
Copper  lodes  in  relation  to  Granites  and  Elvans  ; render 
it  highly  probable  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  Granite 
masses  are  subterraneously  connected  at  no  great  depth. 
This  idea  seems  to  explain  the  extension  and  structure  of 
the  higher  Devonian  strata  between  the  Dartmoor  and 
Brown  Willy  Granites. 

Thirdly. — The  distribution  of  the  Elvans  shows  the  behaviour 
of  erupted  Granites  during  the  north  and  south  move- 
ments, viz.  : the  accommodation  of  these  intrusive  sheets 
to  the  general  strike  lines  produced  by  the  movements,  or 
to  other  lines  produced  by  great  strain  or  obstruction  to 
the  ordinary  effect  of  these  movements.  Whilst  the  dis- 
tribution and  shape  of  the  Granite  masses  and  patches 
is  quite  out  of  accord  with  the  general  strikes  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  obstructive  agency  causing  their  de- 
flection. 

Fourthly. — From  their  behaviour  in  areas  respectively  exhib- 
iting normal  and  deflected  strikes,  it  appears  clear  that 
the  emission  of  the  Elvans  commenced  after  the  N.  and 
S.  movements  had  been  long  enough  in  operation  to 
permit  of  the  full  effects  of  the  obstructing  mass  or 
masses  on  the  more  yielding  Paloeozoic  strata. 

Fifthly. — From  the  relations  of  fracture  lines  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  emission  of  the  Elvans  extended  over  a 
long  period,  the  north  and  south  Elvans  being  the  most 
recent.  If  we  may  take  the  Thurlstone  occurrence,  and 
the  connection  of  Elvan  dykes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
New  Red  rocks  of  the  Crediton  valley  (which  contain 
many  granitoid  fragments,  and  some  lava  sheets)  in 
evidence,  the  emission  of  Elvans  may  even  have  continued 
at  intervals  down  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  deposition  of 
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the  New  Red  in  Devon  (probably  of  the  age  of  the 
Lower  Rothliegende). 

ERUPTIVE  THEORIES,  &C. 

In  all  the  lines  of  evidence  pointing  to  the  above  conclusions 
I have  merely  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Granites  (or 
masses  capable  of  producing  them  by  re-crystalhzation  in  situ) 
existed  in  a solid  condition  in  their  present  sites  amongst  the 
Paloeozoic  strata  previous  to  the  operation  of  the  N.  and  S. 
movements  which  produced  the  contortion  of  the  latter  along 
a general  east  and  west  strike  interfered  with  by  these  rigid 
masses.  It  is  now  necessary  briefly  to  consider  the  age  of  the 
Granites  relative  to  the  surrounding  strata  : this  has  almost 
invariably  been  regarded  as  synchronous  with  the  metamor- 
phism produced  in  the  strata  bordering  the  Granites,  and  in 
the  case  of  Dartmoor  as  therefore  post-Carboniferous. 

If  then  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Granites  were  erupted  at 
the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch  before  the  east  and  west 
movements  came  into  play,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  subterranean  granitic  extension  must  be  ignored, 
as  such  an  extension  involves  the,  to  me,  unanswerable  query, 
upon  what  did  the  Paloeozoic  strata  rest  before  their  Granite 
basis  came  into  existence. 

I have  frankly  admitted  in  my  earlier  attempts  to  explain 
the  relations  of  Dartmoor  Granite  to  its  surroundings  by 
suggesting  a laccolite,  that  the  admission  of  the  subter- 
ranean connection  “ seems  to  contradict  ” that  hypothesis.*  A 
wider  consideration  of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  think  the 
sul)terranean  partial,  or  complete,  connection  of  the  Granite 
masses  as  more  than  probable,  and  for  several  other  reasons  to 
regal'd  the  laccolite  liypothesis  as  quite  untenable. 

I I seems  to  me  that  tlie  admission  of  a subterranean  connec- 
tion of  the  Granite  masses  is  e(]^ually  against  the  theory  of 
the  ernjRion  of  the  Granite  in  the  overlying  rocks,  and  I 

* Trans.  Devon  Assoc,  for  1888  p.  157. 
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think  the  mass  of  evidence  brought  forward  in  the  above  pages 
is  against  it. 

Further,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  imagine  a shallow 
water  formation  like  the  mass  of  the  Culm  very  far  removed 
from  some  derivative  source  and  extending  over  so  large  an 
area  unbroken  by  the  presence  of  unconformably  inlying 
masses  of  older  rocks  ; there  being  no  evidence  of  a marked 
change  in  conditions  in  the  transition  from  Upper  Devonian 
to  Basement  Culm  rocks,  and  no  proof  of  unconformability. 

Major-Gen.  Mahon  contributed  a very  interesting  paper  on 
the  Bude  Culm  Measures,*  from  which  I quote  the  following: — 

“ The  Culm  series  as  seen  at  Bude  appears  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  tranquil  water,  undisturbed  by  strong  currents.” 

“ As  regards  their  origin,  microscopic  evidence  favours  the 
view  that  the  materials  of  which  the  Bude  rocks  are  com- 
posed were  derived  from  the  waste  of  a crystalline  area,  for 
they  are  made  up  of  fragments  of  quartz,  felspar  and  mica, 
with  some  schorl  and  zircon  crystals — all  characteristic  of 
granitoid  rocks,  together  with  some  crystalline  fragments  of  a 
more  schistose  character.  It  is  also  material  to  note  that  they 
do  not  contain  a single  grain  of  such  rocks  as  slate  or  lime- 
stone.” 

“The  silt  deposited  by  the  Bude  waters  was  made  up  of 
granitic  materials  supplemented  on  the  spot  by  the  products 
of  organic  life,  carbon  and  iron.” 

He  gives  an  analysis  of  the  Bude  shale  and  compares  it  with 
two  analyses  of  British  Granites,  by  the  late  J.  A.  Phillips, 
as  follows  - 


Bude  Shale. 

British  Granites. 

Silica 

73-20  j 

~ 73  70  — 

74-54 

Alumina 

11-20  j 

„ 14-44  _ 

14.86 

Oxide  of  Iron 

8-40  1 

~ 1-92  — 

2-76 

Lime 

! 

— 1-08  — 

0-29 

Magnesia 

1-44 

- — Trace  — 

Trace 

Potash 

Trace 

— 4-43  — 

3-73 

Soda  with  traces  of  Pot- 

1 

Soda  4-21  -- 

3 49 

ash,  Sulphates&Carbon 

5-26 

Trace  — 

— 

Phosphoric  Acid 

Trace 

— 0-61  — 

0-87 

Water 

0-50  ' 

* GeoL  Mag.  for  1890,  pp.  112,  113,  114. 
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The  correspondence  of  these  analyses  is  remarkable  ; but  when 
we  compare  the  ten  analyses  of  specimens  of  Cornish  Killas, 
given  by  the  late  J.  A.  Phillips,^  with  the  Granites  above 
cited  the  resemblance  is  not  nearly  so  striking.  Mr.  Phillips 
remarked — ‘‘  It  has  been  shown  by  Daubree  and  others  that 
felspathic  rocks,  subjected  to  prolonged  trituration  in  presence 
of  pure  water,  undergo  a decomposition  by  which  alkaline 
silicates  are  obtained  in  solution,  while  the  rock  is  reduced  to 
the  state  of  mud  or  sand.  Decompositions  of  this  nature  must 
have  been  effected  on  an  extensive  scale  during  the  trans- 
formation of  such  rocks  into  clay  slates ; and  the  composition 
of  the  resulting  sedimentary  beds  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  differ  considerably  from  that  of  the  rocks  from  which  they 
were  originally  derived.”  From  the  table  of  analyses  alluded 
to,  he  said,  “ it  becomes  evident  that  neither  Granites  nor  El- 
vans  could  result  from  the  rearrangement,  by  heat  or  other- 
wise, of  the  constituents  either  of  one  or  of  any  number  of  such 
slates.  In  the  first  place  a great  deficiency  of  silica  will  be 
observed  ; and  secondly,  slates  contain,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, a larger  amount  of  soda  than  of  potash,  while  the 
Granites  and  Elvans  are  potassic  rocks. 

Whatever  may  be  the  derivation  of  the  Paloeozoic  rocks  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  their  extent  and  development  points  to 
the  removal  and  redistribution  of  very  great  masses  of  pre- 
existing rocks,  and  as  no  rocks  other  than  the  Granites  seem  to 
exhibit  an  unconformably  inlying  position  amongst  them,  from 
Bristol  to  the  Land’s  End — it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  sugges- 
tion that  Granites,  or  rocks,  capable  of  conversion  to  Granite 
by  in  aitu  metamorpliism,  were  actually  levied  under  contri- 
Imtion  to  su])ply  part  at  least  of  their  materials.  In  1888  I 
dismissed  tliis  idea,t  A\diich  had  occurred  to  me  years  before, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  signs  of  marginal  accumulation. 

* Q.J.G.S.  for  August,  1875. — “The  Rocks  of  the  Mining  Districts  of 
Cornwall,  &c. 

t Trans.  Dev.  Assoc,  for  1888.  p.  147. 
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The  great  prevalence  of  argillaceous  sediments  in  the  pre- 
carboniferous  rocks  of  South  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where, 
notwithstanding  shoaling,  conditions  must  have  gradually 
introduced  the  accumulation  of  the  Culm  Measures,  as  opposed 
to  the  arenaceous  characters  displayed  at  intervals  throughout 
the  North  Devon  series,  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  explain- 
able by  the  suggestion  that  the  arenaceous  types  indicate 
proximity  to  the  old  shore  line,  and  the  argillaceous  sediments 
distance  from  it,  and  tranquil  deposition  in  deeper  waters. 

The  subject  of  the  derivation  of  the  Culm  and  Killas  is  too 
hypothetical  however  to  be  even  admitted  as  suggestive  evi- 
dence in  the  Granite  question  at  present. 

The  assumption  that  the  age  of  the  Granite  is  one  with 
that  of  the  contact  metamorphism,  or  indeed  any  assumption 
as  to  the  age  of  the  Granite,  has  to  be  considered  with  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  mechanical  aspect  of  the  subject, 
viz.  : 1st — that  both  the  Granite  and  surrounding  rocks  seem 
to  have  occupied  their  present  relative  positions  prior  to  the 
N.  and  S.  movements,  and  were  mutually  affected  by  them. 
2nd — that  the  evidence  as  to  subterranean  connection  of 
Granites  at  no  very  great  depth,  whether  partial  or  complete, 
is  too  probable  to  be  ignored. 

The  first  restriction  permits  of  the  upheaval  or  eruption  of 
Granites  during  or  just  after  the  latest  stages  of  carboniferous 
deposition,  such  eruptions  being  unaccompanied  by  any  ap- 
preciable mechanical  effects. 

The  second  restriction  for  reasons  before  stated  renders  the 
post-carboniferons  upheaval  or  eruption  almost  unthinkable, 
and  would  almost  necessitate  the  genesis  of  Granite  (in  its  pre- 
sent form)  in  situ  by  the  re-melting  of  a pre-existent  rock.  In 
that  case  the  age  of  the  Granite  would  not  imply  date  of 
upheaval,  but  the  post-carboniferous  solidification  of  the  rock 
in  its  present  aspect,  out  of  pre-existing  materials  in  situ. 
This  view  would  allow  of  the  fusion  of  such  materials  during 
the  N.  and  S.  movements,  after  the  mechanical  effects  pro- 
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duced  by  tbeir  obstruction  when  in  a rigid  state  had  attained 
their  maxima. 

- De  la  Beche’s  views  on  the  intrusive  character  of  the  Gran- 
ites are  expressed  in  very  many  passages  scattered  through  the 
chapters  of  his  Report  which,  though  often  recapitulatory,  are 
as  a rule  distinguished  by  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in 
different  aspects.  He  suggested*  the  protrusion  of  the  Gran- 
ites in  connection  with  the  main  forces  of  contraction  to 
which  the  contortion  of  the  Paloeozic  rocks  of  S.  Wales  and 
S.W.  England  is  due,  such  contraction  affording  a weakened 
crust  through  which  any  subjacent  fluid  rock  might  be  forced 
up  “ through  ground  more  especially  weakened,  perhaps  as  an- 
cient volcanic  vents.” 

The  last  suggestion  was  advanced  on  the  ground  of  the 
proximity  of  evidences  of  volcanic  action  to  the  Granites, 
their  absence  in  North  Devon,  and  the  apparent  truncation  of 
Greenstones  by  Granite  of  which  test  instances  are  selected 
from  the  vicinity  of  Christow  and  Bridford  on  the  east  of 
Dartmoor.  The  Better  rock  Hennock,  the  case  alluded  to,  is 
a large  apparently  intrusive  mass  of  Dolerite,  very  hornblen- 
dic,  which  is  in  contact  Avith  the  Granite,  its  eastern  termina- 
tion indenting  or  pushing  back  the  Granite  boundary  for  200 
or  300  yards. 

Two  small  patches  of  Greenstone  are  shown  in  contact  with 
Granite  at  and  near  Waspworthy  (N.E.  of  Tavistock)  on 
De  la  Beche’s  Map  ( The  Geol.  Sur.  Map ) very  large  masses 
occurring  in  the  vicinity.  Of  these  Mr.  Butleyf  says,  “ The 
masses  of  Gabbro  extending  between  Crayston  and  White 
Tor,  Wheal  Friendship  and  Smear  Ridge  are  no  doubt  connec- 
ted with  one  another  at  some  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and  it 
is  prol)a})le  that  the  small  patches  (Amphibolite),  occurring  in 
contact  with  the  Granite  at  Waspworthy  and  Brazen  Tor  and 
the  strip  extending  from  Cock’s  Tor  to  Indescombe,  are 

* Report  pp.  187,  188  and  167. 

t Brent  Tor  Memoir  p.  46. 
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offshoots  from  the  same  deep  seated  mass.  These  may  even  be 
of  later  date  than  the  Granite  of  Dartmoor.” 

CONTACT  METAMOEPHISM. 

The  effects  of  contact  metamorphism  on  the  rocks  bordering 
the  Dartmoor  Granite*  are  most  apparent  within  half-a-mile 
of  the  Granite  boundary.  In  those  districts  where  Greenstone 
masses  abound  both  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  Granite  it 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  limits  of  the  contact  meta- 
morphism produced  by  the  former.  The  most  common  form  of 
alteration  in  Devonian  and  Culm  shales,  is  the  development  of 
a spotted  character,  Mr.  Rutley  noted  this  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Kingston  Down  Granite,  at  Morwell  rocks,  com- 
paring the  rock  to  finely  speckled  fruchtschiefer.  This  spotty 
development  occurs  in  the  Culm  shales  on  the  east  of  Dartmoor, 
near  Ivybridge,  Cornwood,  Shaugh  Bridge,  Yelverton  and 
Horrabridge  on  the  south  and  west,  and  in,  many  other  places. 

As  Horrabridge  is  2 miles  from  the  Granite  boundary  and 
the  alteration  of  the  Upper  Devonian  there  is  the  same  as  at 
Yelverton  a mile  from  the  Granite,  and  further  south  at  half- 
a-mile  from,  the  Granite  ; whilst  at  Bickley  at  a mile  from  the 
Granite  the  alteration  is  not  apparent ' to  the  eye,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  Granite  surface  sloped  more  gently  outward 
under  the  Devonian  in  the  direction  of  Yelverton  and  Meavy. 

Whilst  the  Granite  boundary  is  on  the  whole  fairly  accurate 
on  the  maps,  the  apophyse-like  projections  at  Walkham-pton 
and  Meavy  are  exceedingly  doubtful.  Mr.  Teall  in  a paper  on 
“ Metam,orphism  in  the  Hartz  and  West  of  England,”!  says, 
“the  breadth  of  the  contact  zone,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
dependent  on  the  slope  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  Granite 
beneath  the  actual  surface,  it  is  an  indication  of  the  direction 
in  which  the  Granite  extends  and  possibly  of  that  from  which 
it  came.” 

* Vide  Worth.  Trans.  Dev.  Assoc,  for  1887.  Dela  Beech  Report  pp.  267,  268. 

+ Trans.  Roy.  Geol.  Soc.,  Corn.,  Nov.  1st,  1889,  p.  13. 

New  Series,  Vol,  XVUL,  1892,  Part  II. 
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In  the  dark  Culm  shales  Chiastolite  crystals  are  developed 
here  and  there  where  suitable  rocks  occur  within  a half  mile 
of  the  Granite,  but  there  are  places,  near  Bovey  Tracey  and 
Lustleigh,  where  the  actual  contact  alteration  with  the  excep- 
tion of  more  or  less  induration  may  be  regarded  as  nil.  The 
Culm  grits  are,  near  contact,  often  converted  into  quartzite, 
the  arenaceous  mudstones  into  mica  schist,  the  chert  beds  into 
porcellanized  banded  flinty  rock. 

Mr.  Worth  notes  talcose  alteration  in  clay  slates  near 
Meavy,  sericitic  at  Shaugh,  Andalusite  near  Cornwood,  Mica 
Schist  “with  foliations  of  mica,*  felspar,  and  quartz  fairly 
marked”  at  Meavy  and  Ivy  bridge.  “Felstone  with  micro- 
porphyritic  quartz  and  a considerable  development  of  tourma- 
line ” was  noticed  by  him  near  Shaugh,  Tavy  Cleave  and 
Okehampton. 

The  Culm  limestonest  in  Meldon  quarry  near  Okehampton 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  altered  at  all,  although  within  a mile 
of  the  Granite  boundary  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenstones 
and  hard  flinty  Culm  Measures.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Teall 
for  the  following  petrological  notes  on  specimens  I collected 
during  leave  of  absence  last  December. 

1. — South  of  Shaugh  Tunnel.  “ A dark  bluish  compact  rock. 
Under  the  microscope  with  a low  power  clear  spaces  occupied 
by  aggregates  of  quartz  are  seen  to  lie  in  a brownish  matrix. 
Here  and  there  may  also  be  seen  aggregates  of  blue  tour- 
maline. With  a high  power  the  brownish  matrix  may  be 
resolved  into  an  aggregate  of  extremely  minute  prisms  of 
a pale  colourless  tourmaline.  Similar  prisms  occur  as  inclu- 
sions in  the  quartz.  The  rock  is  therefore  essentially  com- 
posed of  tourmaline  and  quartz,  and  may  be  described  as 

* See  also  De  la  Beche,  p.  267. 

f Mr.  Teall,  Op.  cit.  referring  to  the  borders  of  the  Hartz  Granite  (Rammberg) 
says.  “ The  difiFerent  kinds  of  rock  show  differences  as  regards  facility  of 
alteration.  Calcareous  rocks  are  most  easily  effected  ; next  in  order 
come  the  clay  slates  ; next  to  these  the  greywackes  ; and  last  of  all  the 
quartzites  and  other  siliceous  rocks,’* 
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a tourmaline  hornfels.  The  relations  of  the  clear  spaces 
of  quartz  to  the  rest  of  the  rock  are  rather  suggestive  of 
a fragmental  origin.  The  re-crystallization  has  been  too 
complete  to  afford  any  clue  to  the  original  character  of 
the  rock  from  the  hand  specimen.” 

2. — Same  locality.  “ One  part  of  this  specimen  resembles  the 
last  ; the  other  part  is  a coarser  grained  aggregate  of  quartz 
and  an  altered  pinkish  felspar.  The  microscope  section  was 
taken  from  the  compact  portion  which  is  similar  to  the  last  but 
with  more  quartz  and  less  tourmaline,  and  may  be  described  as 
a tourmaline  hornfels.” 

3.  — Shaugh  Tunnel.  “ Angular  and  more  or  less  rounded 
fragments  sometimes  composed  of  one,  sometimes  of  several 
individuals  of  quartz.  Matrix  as  before  largely  composed 
of  extremely  minute  tourmalines.  The  evidence  of  fragmental 
origin  is  strong.” 

4.  — Same  locality.  “ A pale  grey  mica  schist.  The  rock 
is  essentially  composed  of  two  micas  and  quartz.  Blue  and 
brown  tourmaline  and  probably  also  andalusite  occur  as 
accessories.  There  are  also  numerous  small  brownish,  nearly 
opaque  grains.  The  constituents  of  the  rock  have  developed 
in  situ.  In  structure  and  composition  it  is  a true  schist.” 

5.  — Shaugh  Tunnel,  south  side.  “ A pale  coloured  medium 
grained  schist.  Similar  to  the  above  but  with  chlorite  largely 
replacing  brown  mica.” 

6.  — ^Between  Yelverton  and  Bickley  Stations.  “A  schistose 
spotted  rock  intermediate  between  a phyllite  and  a mica  schist. 
The  specimen  shows  distinct  traces  of  strain-slip-cleavage 
(Sorby’s  joint  cleavage).  The  essential  constituents  are  two 
micas  and  quartz.  The  spots  are  irregular  in  form  and  cannot 
be  identified  as  belonging  to  any  definite  mineral  species. 
They  appear  under  the  microscope  merely  as  somewhat 
browner  portions  of  the  mass.  The  cleavage  planes  are 
defined  by  lines  of  opaque  grains  in  transverse  sections,  and  as 
these  planes  weather  brown,  the  grains  are  probably  iron  ore.” 
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7. — One  mile  soutli  of  Yelverton  Station.  “A  fine  grained 
mica  schist.  The  strain-slip-cleaTage  which  is  obscurely  seen 
in  the  hand  specimen  stands  out  conspicuously  under  the 
microscope  when  the  thin  section  is  examined.  The  essential 
constituents  are  the  same  as  hefore—two  micas  and  quartz. 
These  micas  hare  not  been  distorted  by  the  movements  which 
produced  the  strain-slip-cleavage ; but  the  structure  of  the 
rock  has  determined  their  orientation.  Some  of  the  flakes  are 
arranged  parallel  with  the  original  lamination  or  foliation  and 
some  parallel  with  the  transverse  cleavage.  The  individuals 
are  not  bent  as  they  would  have  been  if  the  strain-slip- 
cleavage  had  been  produced  during  or  after  the  crystallization. 
The  rocks  of  the  district  were  obviously  cleaved  before  they 
were  metamorphosed.” 

8.  — Aorth  of  Bickley  Station.  “A  lead  coloured  spotted 
phyllite  with  strongly  marked  cleavage.  The  main  mass  of  the 
rock  is  of  so  fine  a grain  that  the  determination  of  the  con- 
stituents is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  Quartz  and  mica  are 
certainly  present.  There  are  also  many  minute  opaque  or  dark 
brown  grains  : these  may  be  ilmenite.  A few  minute  prisms  of 
tourmaline  mav  also  be  recognized.  Embedded  in  the  above 
as  in  a matrix  are  pseudo-porphyritic  plates  of  a brown  mica. 
These  have  been  developed  by  the  contact  action.  They  are 
just  recognizable  as  black  specks  on  the  cleavage  surfaces  by 
the  aid  of  a good  lens.  The  brown  spots  which  are  con- 
s]ncuous  to  the  unaided  eye  occasionally  give  hexagonal  cross 
sections.  They  are  crowded  with  the  material  of  which  the 
rock  is  mainly  composed  and  do  not  give  sufficiently  definite 
characters  for  identification.  They  represent  the  attempt 
of  some  mineral,  ])Ossibly  cordierite— to  fonn,  and  must  like 
the  l)rown  mica  be  referred  to  contact  action.” 

Mr.  Teall  also  descrilied  a s])ecimen  for  me,  from  the  Elvan 
sliown  in  C'ann  (piarrv  south  of  Bickley  on  De  la  Beche’s  map. 
I’ixce])t  for  a few  inches  at  contact  the  Devonian  slates  or 
shales  ill  tliis  quarry  are  unaltered. 
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Cann  Quarry.  “ A white  fine  grained  massive  rock  com- 
posed of  a micro-crystalline  aggregate  of  quartz  and  felspar 
(unstriated)  with  scales  of  white  mica — Aplite.”* 

The  first  five  specimens  described  in  the  above  (Nos.  1 to  5 
inclusive)  were  obtained  from  the  railway  cuttings  immediately 
south  and  north  of  Shaugh  Tunnel  which  touches  the  Granite, 
so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  contact  rocks.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  dark  rocks  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying sections,  b.b.,  b.b.,  simulates  that  of  dykes  of  igneous 
rock,  but  the  appearance  of  cutting  across  the  bedding  of 
the  slates,  a.a.,  is  apparently  due  to  the  dominant  planes 

Fig.  7. 

SOUTH  OF  SHAUGH  TUNNEL. 


of  schistosity  being  lateral  cleavage  planes,  which  as  1 have 
before  remarked  give  to  the  Devonian  slates  of  Horrabridge 
and  Yelverton  an  appearance  of  nearly  horizontal  bedding. 

Fig.  8. 


NORTH  OF  SHAUGH  TUNNEL. 


No.  7 is  about  half-a-mile  from  the  Granite,  and  No.  6 was 
obtained  between  a quarter  and  a half-a-mile  from  the  Granite. 
Both  these  specimens  are  important  as  proving  the  produc- 
tion of  cleavage  before  metamorphism.  Strain-slip-cleavage,  or 
“ Ausweichungs-clivage  ” Dr.  Hatch  remarks  “ may  be  re- 

* Vide  Rutley.  Brent  Tor  Memoir,  p.  43.  Marginal  Granite  near  contact 
with  A.mphibolite  patch  Granulite  or  Aplite. 
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garded  as  an  advanced  stage  of  minute  puckering,  some  or  all 
the  surfaces  of  contrary  flexure  having  become  shear  planes.” 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  puckering  in  unaltered  slates 
south  of  Bickley  and  at  Tavistock  S.W.E,.  Station  the  petro- 
logical evidence  hears  out  the  view  that  the  greatest  mechanical 
strain  as  evidenced  by  gnarling  or  puckering  and  trans- 
verse cleavage-planes  is  to  he  explained  by  the  crushing  of 
softer  against  and  upon  harder  material  by  the  operation  of 
the  N.  and  S.  movement,  and  not  by  upheaval,  for  the 
upheaval  or  intrusion  of  Gfranite  in  a molton  state  would 
have  produced  the  metamorphism  before  the  cleavage,  as 
the  mechanical  effects  on  the  strata  round  the  Gfranites  are 
certainly  not  such  as  could  have  been  produced  by  a fluid 
mass,  which  would  not  be  rigid,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
greater  relative  resistance. 

Of  the  10  samples  of  Cornish  Killas  analysed  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips  only  one  from  De  la  Bole  is  any  distance 
from  the  Gfranite,  those  from  Botallack,  Camborne  and  Dol- 
coath  being  practically  contact  rocks. 

The  Dolcoath  rock  has  an  imperfect  cleavage. 

Botallack,  from  surface  near  lode,  cleavage  to  a great 
extent  obliterated  ; from  one  hundred-and-thirty  fathom  level, 
“ has  lost  all  traces  of  cleavage  and  breaks  with  the  polished 
surfaces  so  generally  observed  in  serpentinous  rocks.  Under 
the  microscope,  this  rock  is  seen  to  consist  of  a transparent 
base,  permeated  by  minute  crystals,  apparently  of  hornblende, 
whose  larger  axes  cross  each  other  in  all  directions.  In 
addition  to  these  disseminated  hornhlendic  crystals,  there  are 
patches  made  up  of  bundles  of  similar  crystals,  of  which  the 
longer  axes  are  arranged  in  the  same  direction.  Magnetite 
is  disseminated  in  granular  patches  throughout  the  rock. 
Sections  of  several  of  the  neighbouring  rocks  shew  that  horn- 
])lende  is  sometimes  more  or  less  replaced  by  chlorite,  and  that 
the  amount  of  disseminated  magnetite  is  very  variable. 

Killas  from  lluel  Seton,  Camborne,  one-hundred-and-sixty 
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fathom  level.  This  is  a very  hard  grey  cla.y  slate  of  which 
the  cleavage  has  in  the  majority  of  cases  been  to  some  extent 
obliterated  by  metam,orphisni.” 

I quote  the  above  pa,ssages  as  tending  to  shew  that  the 
Cornish  rocks  had  been  cleaved  before  being  metamorphosed. 
[For  alteration  in  Greenstones,  see  the  writings  of  De  la 
Beche,^  J.  A.  Phillips,!  F.  Rutley.l] 

Mr.  Worth  remarks§  respecting  ihe  metamorphism  on  the 
borders  of  Dartmoor  “ there  has  been  reciprocal  action  affect- 
ing  the  Granite  also.  Generally  speaking  there  has  been  a dis- 
integrating influence  on  the  contact  felspars  with  an  excep- 
tional development  of  Tourmaline.”  “ The  borders  of  the 
moorland  differ  very  materially  from  the  central  region.” 
“ Schorlaceous  rock  is  found  all  along  the  edge  of  the  Moor, 
and  the  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  it  has  been  produced  by 
an  alteration  of  the  original  Granite.” 

Mr  Rutley,  |j  referring  to  the  contact  of  Granite  and  Amphi- 
bolite at  Brazen  Tor,  about  6 miles  N.E.  of  Tavistock,  says, 
“ The  Granite  close  to  contact  is  very  fine-grained  and  felstone 
like,  loose  blocks  showing  black  nests  and  segregations  of 
schorl.  The  nearest  approach  to  contact  shows  a rapid  change 
from  Gabbro  into  schorl-spotted  elvanitic,  rock  or  fine-grained 
Granite,  and  then  passes  on  into  porphyritic  Granite  ” (“  within 
100  yards  of  the  junction  of  the  Granite  with  the  Amphibo- 
lite.”) The  rock  from  the  top  of  Brazen  Tor  “is  a coarsely 
crystalline  Granite,  the  chief  components  being  orthoclase 
plagioclase,  biotite  and  quartz,  with  segregations  of  schorl,” 
weathering  in  relief.  “ The  section  examined  shows  some  in- 
teresting fluid  cavities,  some  of  which,  in  addition  to  bubbles, 
contain  minute  cubes  of  rock  salt,”  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  ix. 

* Report. 

t Q.J.G.S.  for  Aug.  1875,  vol.  31  ; vol.  32,  pp.  156,  178;  vol.  34,  p.  471,  etc. 

I Brent  Tor  Memoir,  p.  38. 

§ Trans.  Dev.  Assoc,  for  1887.  See  also  De  la  Beche’s  Report,  p.  191. 

II  Brent  Tor  Memoir,  p.  26  and  p.  42. 
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[On  the  origin  of  saline  inclusions  in  Granite,  see  papers  by 
Mr.  A.  R.  Hunt.^] 

In  Cornwall,  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips  observed! — “The 
cleavage-planes  of  the  slates  almost  invariably  dip  from  the 
intruding  masses  of  Granite,  but  usually  at  a less  angle  than 
the  line  of  contact  of  the  two  rocks.  Near  the  point  of  junction 
the  Granite  often  becomes  fine-grained,  and  not  unfrequently 
sends  off  veins  into  the  adjoining  slates.  Masses  of  Granite 
are  also  sometimes  found  imbedded  in  slate  ; and  fragments  of 
slate  enclosed  in  Granite  are  occasionally  met  with.”  He 
speaks  of  “ the  clay  slate  resting  upon  the  flanks  of  the  several 
Granite  masses  of  Cornwall  and  partially  filling  up  the  hollows 
between  them.”  “ The  Granite  of  Cornwall  is  usually  coarse- 
grained, but  varies  considerably  in  this  respect  in  difierent  lo- 
calities. In  addition  to  quartz,  felspar  and  mica,  it  almost 
invariably  contains  schorl,  with  sometimes  as  accessories,  chlo- 
rite, apatite,  fluorspar,  beryl,  cassiterite,  garnet,  and  pinite. 
In  some  districts  mica  is  replaced  by  a talc-like  mineral, 
and  the  rock  thus  apparently  passes  into  protogine.  Coarse- 
grained Granites  are  occasionally  traversed  by  granitic  veins 
of  a finer  texture.” 

De  la  Beche  referred  to  Granite  veins  in  Granite,!  “ as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  granitic  dykes  termed  Elvans,  these  veins 
are  tortuous  in  their  courses.”  “ There  are  few  of  the  larger 
masses  in  which  these  veins  are  not  observable.”  “ The  Granite 
veins  on  the  east  of  Trewavas  Head  are  remarkable  for  the 
small  angle  they  make  with  the  horizon  and  for  the  included 
fragments  of  slate  which  they  contain  in  one  or  two  places. 
“ ^lany  of  the  schorlaceous  veins  in  Granite  may  probably  be 
classed  under  the  same  head  with  these  veins.” 

§ “ The  variable  character  of  common  Granite  near  the  joints 

♦ Brit.  Assoc.  Trans.  Devon  Assoc,  for  1890.  p.  238. 

t Q.J.G.8.  for  Aug.,  1875. 

* Report,  pp.  171,  172.  See  also  Ormerod ; Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  for  1869 — 

.'tsketch  of  the  Granite  of  the  northerly,  etc. 

§ Report,  pp.  190,  191. 
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may  be  observed  in  many  localities,  and  is  very  conspicuous  in 
that  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  which  is  generally  far  more 
quartzose  toward  the  joints  than  in  the  intermediate  spaces,” 
showing  apparently  a chemical  change  in  the  rock,  ‘‘  subse- 
quently to  the  production  of  the  joints,  or  perpendicular  or 
highly  inclined  divisional  planes,  and  therefore  an  arrangement 
produced  subsequently  to  the  consolidation  of  the  rock,  if  the 
joints  have  been  produced  since  such  consolidation.”  He  adds 
that  as  the  joints,  commonly-cut  Granites  and  slates  alike,  at 
their  junction,  the  same  date  must  be  assigned  to  both.  The 
late  Mr.  Ormerod*  has  described  the  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west  joints  in  the  Dartmoor  Tors  and  the  pseudo  stratifi- 
cation of  the  Granite.!  The  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips!  observed, 
“ The  Granite  constituting  the  larger  areas  is  usually  divided 
into  floors  resembling  beds,  which  form  sheets  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  several  masses,  while  the  edges  bend  beneath 
the  surrounding  sedimentary  rocks  and  approximate  in  confor- 
mation to  the  surface  of  junction  between  the  two.” 

From  the  consideration  of  contact  Metaphorphism  and  the 
changes  in  and  structure  of  Granite  masses  we  gather  that  the 
appearances  of  Metamorphism  in  the  Granites  and  their  envir- 
onments are  reciprocal.  That  the  Metamorphism  was  produced 
after  and  perhaps  as  a new  phase  in  the  great  dynamic  move- 
ments to  which  the  contortion  and  cleavage  of  the  PalaBozoic 
rocks  are  due. 

That,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  notes,  the  Granites 
or  in  situ,  rigid  representatives  having  played  an  important 
obstructive  part  during  the  great  dynamic  movements,  they 
could  not  have  been  then  in  a plastic  state,  and  could 'not 
afterward  have  been  upheaved,  so  that  their  fusion  and  subse- 
quent consolidation  would  appear  to  have  been  effected  in  situ. 

* Quart,  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  for  Aug.,  1869,  p.  273. 

f De  la  Beche’s  Report,  pp.  163,  164 ; p,  271  and  p.  346.  Ussher,  Trans. 
Dev.  Assoc,  for  1888,  p,  141,  etc. 

I Q.  J.  G.  S.  for  Aug.,  1875. 
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The  consolidation  of  Granite  in  its  present  aspect  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  post  Carboniferous,  or  possibly  coeval, 
with  the  later  stages  of  Carboniferous  deposition ; but  the  age 
of  the  rock  in  which  this  metamorphosis  took  place  may  date 
to  a remote  antiquity,  and  to  a genesis  under  conditions  of  for- 
mation antecedent  to  the  Palaeozoic  rocks. 

De  la  Beche  and  J.  A.  Phillips  are  in  unison  in  expressing 
an  opinion  that  the  Elvans  were  formed  during  or  after  the 
consolidation  of  the  exterior  portions  of  the  Granite.  The 
latter  says,  The  Elvans  of  Cornwall  are  rocks  occurring  in 
veins  or  dykes,  which  have  almost  identically  the  same  ulti- 
mate chemical  and  mineralogical  composition  as  the  Granites 
of  the  district;  the  aggregation  of  their  constituents  however 
is  often  very  different.” 

From  the  consideration  of  the  Elvans  in  a previous  section 
I observed  that  their  emission  commenced  after  the  N.  and  S. 
movements  had  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  permit  of  the 
full  effects  of  the  obstructing  mass  or  masses  on  the  more 
yielding  Paloeozoic  strata,  and  that  their  emission  extended 
over  a long  period.  The  fusion  of  these  obstructing  masses,  as 
we  have  seen,  commenced  at,  roughly  speaking,  the  same 
period  ; and  I think  it  may  he  admitted  that  the  fusion  and 
subsequent  consolidation  extended  over  a long  period,  so  that 
at  no  one  time  was  any  of  the  masses  in  a general  state  of 
fluidity,  for  had  this  been  the  case,  as  we  have  no  reason  to 
infer  that  the  N.  and  S.  movements  had  ceased  to  act  the 
plastic  masses  would  not  have  consolidated  in  the  moulds  of 
their  original  rigid  outlines.  The  pseudo  stratification  planes 
might  be  explained  as  the  consequences  of  lateral  pressure  on 
the  masses  during  the  N.  and  S.  movements. 

The  Granite  veins  with  slate  inclusions  in  the  instances 
referred  to  by  De  la  Beche,  occur  where  the  obstruction  of  the 
masses  in  their  previous  rigid  condition  would,  as  in  the  case  of 
St.  Michael’s  Mount,  have  been  most  pronounced.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  hard  Greenstones  to  the  Granite  as  at  Hennock 
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are  explainable  on  tbe  relative  fusibility*  of  both  rocks,  the 
former  remaining  rigid  whilst  the  latter  was  plastic. 

My  friend  Mr.  A.  R.  Hunt  commenting  on  the  origin  of 
saline  inclusions  in  the  Dartmoor  Granite  and  quartz,  etc.,  veins 
in  the  surrounding  rocks,  observes,  ‘‘From  some  cause  or 
other  the  Granite  of  Dartmoor  has  been  cracked  throughout, 
as  evidenced  by  many  of  the  porphyritic  felspars.  A rise  of 
the  isogeotherms  or  plutonic  action  of  which  latter  there  is 
abundant  evidence  in  the  Elvans  and  Granitic  veins  are 
possible  sources  of  the  acquired  heat.”t 

CONCLUSION  AND  SUMMAEY. 

From  the  relations  of  the  stratified  rocks  to  the  Granites  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  there  is  no  obtainable  evidence  as  to  the 
upheaval  of  the  latter. 

From  evidences  of  great  mechanical  disturbance  and  of 
metamorphism  in  areas  bordering  the  Granites,  and  from  the 
shapes,  relative  positions,  internal  structure  of  the  Granite 
masses,  from  the  distribution  of  the  Elvans,  mineral  veins  and 
joints,  it  appears,  that  the  genesis  of  the  Devon  and  Cornish 
Granites  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  metamorphism  in 
situ  of  pre-existing  rocks  of  Pre-Devonian  age,  which  had  in 
a rigid  state,  exercised  an  obstructive  influence  on  the  N.  and 
S.  movements  and  had  thereby  produced  great  mechanical 
efiects  on  the  surrounding  strata  prior  to  the  alteration  of  the 
latter. 

The  contact  alteration  of  the  stratified  rocks  is  coeval  with 
the  metamorphism  of  these  ancient  masses  and  the  consequent 
genesis  of  the  Granites,  during  the  later  stages,  or  at  the  close, 
of  the  Carboniferous  epoch.  The  intrusion  of  granitoid  rocks 
perhaps  accompanied,  certainly  succeeded  the  sohdification  of 
the  Granites  and  continued  at  intervals  down  to  the  Permian 
Quartz  Porphyries. 

* J.  A.  Phillips,  Q.J.G.S.,  Aug.,  1875. 

t Kep.  Brit.  Ass.  See  also  Trans.  Devon  Ass.,  1890,  pp.  238,  260. 
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BY  F.  T.  ELWOETHY. 


|_j^  NOUGH  has  already  been  said  upon  the  name  of  our 
^ to^m  and  its  probable  etymology,  but  the  question  of 
its  undoubted  antiquity  seems  to  have  received  but  small 
attention. 

All  writers  from  Collinson  downward,  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  history  of  Wellington  begins  with  the  earliest  known 
written  document — a certain  Charter  of  exchange  of  manors, 
between  Eadweard  the  King  and  Asser,  Bishop  of  Sherborne. 
This  charter  (in  latin)  which  Mr.  Hugo,  a better  authority 
than  Collinson,  puts  at  a.d.  904,  is  printed  at  length  in  the 
“Calendar  of  Wells  Manuscripts,”  by  the  late  Bev.  J.  A. 
Bennett,  and  published  by  the  Historical  MS.  Commission, 
1885,  at  p.  196. 

A careful  study  of  this  will  show  not  only,  that  the  history 
of  Wellington  did  not  begin  then,  a thousand  years  ago, 
but  that  of  whatever  date  the  document  may  be,  Wellington 
must  have  had  a past  of  many  centuries,  and  had  even  at  that 
time  attained  to  a position  of  civilisation  and  considerable 
development. 

We  find  that  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Elder,  150  years 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  there  were  six  manentes,  i»e., 
tenants,  residents,  or  proprietors  in  Weolingtun,  and  five  in 
Bocland,  under  the  Over  Lord,  whose  joint  holdings  constituted 
what  afterwards  came  to  be  called  the  hlanor,  instead  of  the 
Villa  of  those  days. 
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Even  then  Wellington  was  closely  associated  with  Bocland, 
and  this  connection  has  lasted  unbroken,  down  to  the  present 
time. 

The  name  Bocland,  which  unlike  Wellington  admits  of  no 
controversy,  in  itself  testifies  that  the  land  had  been  surveyed, 
settled,  and  its  title  assured  to  its  then  owner,  free  from  many 
burdens ; and  that  it  had  already  been  registered  as  private 
estate  in  the  great  book  of  the  realm,  by  the  consent  of  the 
popular  assembly  or  Witenagemot.^  We  may  thus  take  it  for 
granted,  that  by  the  year  900  both  W ellington  and  Buckland 
had  been  so  long  in  actual  settlement  as  private  property,  as  to 
have  lost  the  names  they  had  previously  held  in  the  days  then 
long  past,  and  to  have  become  commonly  known  by  fresh 
ones,  which  possibly  implied  their  joint  enfranchisement, 
seeing  they  were  in  one  tenure.  How  long  this  period  of 
settlement  may  have  been,  we  can  but  surmise,  and  arrive  at  a 
decision  by  the  direction  of  such  other  straws  of  inference 
as  tend  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows.  First  the  office 
of  Portreeve  has  been  held  in  the  borough  of  W ellington  from 
time  immemorial — this  of  itself  is  testimony  to  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  borough.  It  points  to  a time  when  there  must 
have  been  an  enclosure  either  of  wall,  ditch,  or  stockade,  with 
regular  gates, ^ within  which  it  is  probable  all  the  people  had 
their  houses. 

The  Portreeve,  or  Portgerefa,^  surely  marks  the  period  when 
the  Boman  was  being  ousted  by  the  Saxon,  yet  some  of  the 
names  in  our  parish  carry  us  back  still  further  and  show  the 
settlement  of  W ellington  to  have  been  of  actual  Roman  times, 
possibly  even  earlier,  though  there  is  nothing  now  to  show  by 
what  name  the  place  was  then  known. 

(1)  See  Kemble’s  “Saxons  in  England,”  v.  I.,  p.  305  ; Allen,  “ Inquiry  into 
the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  England,”  p.  143,  et  sq. 
Elworthy,  “Tithes,”  1890,  p.  7. 

(2)  See  “ Portreeve,”  hy  Dr,  J.  H.  Pring,  1883  ; also  Trans.  Devon  Assoc., 

Vol.  XXI,,  p.  301 ; Kemble’s  “ Saxons  in  England,”  v.  II.,  pp.  173,  313. 
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Ford  Street,  the  most  direct  road  connecting  the  borough 
with  the  Romano-British  road  along  the  ridge  of  the  Black- 
downs,  is  perhaps  the  most  conclusive.  Wherever  Street 
is  found  as  the  ancient  and  traditional  name  of  a country  road, 
it  is  usually  taken  to  represent  a Roman  way  used  by  their 
Saxon  successors.  Compare  Watling  Street,  Ermyn  Street, 
Ikenild  Street,  etc.,  also  Stretton,  Stratton,  Streatham.^ 

We  have  still  several  Fords  in  our  parish  and  neighbour- 
hood, besides  the  Ford  which  crossed  the  brook,  well  within 
present  recollection,  just  below  modern  Woodlands,  West- 
ford,  Bradanford  now  Bradford,  Sandford,  Herpothford  now 
Harpford,  and  several  others  mentioned  in  the  old  Saxon 
Charter  (partly  here  inserted),  giving  the  boundaries  of  Boc- 
lande  and  W elingtune  in  the  English  of  the  period.^ 

“ pis  synt  ha  land  gemaere  aet  Boclande  & aet  f)elingtune. 
yBrest  uppandune  aet  Achangran  adune  Sandford  land  gemaere 
pon  adune  on  ha  ealdan  die  pan  on  oh  Sandford,  pon  “^jlang  pae 
ealdan  weges  oh  cytelwylle  (Chitterwell)  ^lang  oh  tan  adune 
“^jlang  tan  (Tone)  streames  oh  bradanford,  panon'^lang  streames 
oh  herpohford,  panon  on  heodherpod  oh  paestas,  hanon  on  land 
gem  ere  oh  Stanford  panon  upp  onsiduc  and  lang  landgemaeres 
swauppon  maerbroc  oh  byrnanhris  hanon  on  heodherpod  swaest 
on  achangran.”  (A.D.  904.) 

The  names  of  these  other  fords  have  been  lost  through 
the  substitution  of  bridges,  but  they  all  carry  history,  writ 
clear,  of  roads  in  all  directions — roads  not  mere  tracks,  but 
public  and  well  used  communications  between  settled  and  civi- 
lised communities,  which  not  only  existed  then,  but  are  still 
our  public  parish  highways.  This  must  be  so ; for  a glance  at 
this  old  Charter  will  show  how  carefully  the  boundaries  of  the 
vills  of  Buckland  and  Wellington  were  defined;  with  what  a 

(3)  See  Elton's  “ Origins  of  English  History,”  2nd  edition,  p.  325,  et  sq. 

(4)  It  was  usual  while  the  legal  charter  was  always  in  Latin,  to  give  bound- 
aries and  other  details  intended  for  the  people,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  day,  or 
as  in  the  14th  and  15th  Centuries,  in  the  Court  language,  i.e.  French,  c.f.  Bp. 
Stapledon’s  letter  in  ‘ Canonsleigh,’  Trans.  Dev.  Assoc.  1892. 
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number  of  important  signatures  Tprinted  at  length  by  Mr. 
Humphreys,  “History  of  Wellington,  1889,  p.  23),  the  docu- 
ment was  witnessed  ; clearly  proving  that  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, were  in  those  days,  just  as  highly  prized,  and  just  as 
jealously  guarded,  as  they  are  in  our  own.® 

Such  an  advanced  state  of  society  as  these  documents  pro- 
claim, could  only  have  been  the  growth  of  ages.  The  road  at 
Chitterwell,  “ along  the  stream  to  Harpford  and  down  the 
Tone  “ still  mark  the  boundaries  of  our  modern  parish.  Since 
they  were  thus  recorded  a thousand  years  have  passed  without 
changing  them;  who  shall  say  they  may  not  have  existed  a 
thousand  years  before  that  record?  Our  British  forefathers 
were  not  the  mere  painted  savages  we  were  as  children  taught 
to  believe.  They  understood  many  of  the  arts;  they  were 
certainly  skilful  metal-workers,  well  proved  by  the  speci- 
mens found  here,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  our  neighbours, 
Mr.  Sanford  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Fox.  They  understood  the  art 
of  fortification  as  may  be  seen  by  the  many  British  strongholds 
in  our  West  country.  One  of  these,  very  little  known,  now 
called  Castleman’s  Hill,  is  close  at  hand,  near  Three  Bridges, 
and  guarded  the  great  road  to  the  West  which  ran  from 
Tantun,  probably  through  Bocland,  past  W elyngtune  and  Sand- 
ford  (now  Beam  Bridge).  Probably  this  ancient  track  is  per- 
petuated by  the  names  of  Oldway  and  Wrangway,  familiar  to 
us  all.  Near  the  line  of  this  road,  too,  we  find  a place  still  called 

(5)  The  great  importance  of  bridge  building  in  the  middle  ages  is  testified 
by  many  remarkable  facts.  It  was  one  of  the  three  duties  which  no  land- 
owner,  under  any  form  of  tenure  whatever,  could  escape.  It  was  placed  so 
high  among  religious  works,  that  bequests  for  the  purpose  were  distinctly 
considered  to  be  pious  acts  of  charity.  See  Calendar  of  Wills  proved 
in  the  Court  of  Hustings,  London,  P.  II.,  E.  R.  Sharpe,  Privately  Printed. 
Also  Athenaeum,  Sep.  5,  1891,  p.  398).  Above  all,  the  grand  title  of  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Church  was,  and  still  is,  Pontifex  Maximus. 

There  were  Guilds  or  religious  fraternities,  whose  special  work  it  was  to 
repair  bridges,  and  their  pious  character  was  constantly  proclaimed  by  the 
Chapel  so  often  built  upon  them.  For  a vast  amount  of  information  on 
this  subject,  see,  Jusserand  ‘‘English  Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,” 
Trs.  by  L.  Toulmin-Smith,  1889. 
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Little  Silver.  Silver,  like  Street,  when  found  where  no  guild 
of  silversmiths  could  have  ever  settled,  may  fairly  be  reckoned 
as  a Latin  survival,  a Saxon  form  of  a Eoman  word,  Silva, 
If  this  is  so,  then  Little  Silver  in  W ellington,  was  once  Silva 
parva,  or  little  wood.  The  locality  in  question  certainly 
favours  this  theory.^  Other  topographical  facts  again,  point 
to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  borough,  though  less  conclu- 
sively. 

Eyton^  says  of  Wellington  and  other.  Episcopal  Manors, 
dealt  with  by  the  survey  of  1084,  that  “many  facts  and 
conditions  belonged  to  an  era  then  passing,  or  passed  away.” 
This  no  doubt  is  true,  and  should  therefore  convince  any 
candid  mind,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  Wellington 
was  so  old  a place,  that  it  had  then,  long  outlived  its  earlier 
conditions.  Yet  it  has  not  even  now  outlived  its  ancient 
landmarks,  which  any  living  eye  may  still  behold.  On  the 
south  side  of  Fore  Street  each  house  or  holding  possesses 
a long  strip  of  garden  ground,  separated  by  boundary  walls. 
These,  instead  of  being  straight,  are  all  curved  to  the  west, 
and  are  all  parallel  to  each  other.  Had  not  these  been  very 
ancient  landmarks,  we  should  surely  have  found  some  of  them 
straight.  They  are,  however,  the  ancient  strips,  no  doubt  once 
an  acre’s  length,  held  by  the  villani  of  the  vill  mentioned  in 
the  conveyance  of  a.d.  904  already  referred  to. 

Ac  wan  pay  ne3ede  so  ne3  hure  strengpe  f hure  hertes  spronge 
vp  ageyn, 

pay  dryuen  hem  a3en  an  aker  lengpe  i pe  Sara3yns  in  pe 
pleyn  : 

Sir  Ferumbras,  E.E.T.S.,  1.  2769,  A.D.  1380. 

(6)  One  of  the  ancient  roads  out  of  our  town  now  called  Buckwell  (from  the 
name  of  a resident  in  17th  century),  leads  to  Silver  Street  (via  ad  Silvam)  and 
to  St.  Philip’s  Well.  It  is  a fact  worth  noting  that  both  in  Taunton  and 
Wellington,  Silver  Street  should  lead  south,  in  the  direction  in  which  we  may 
safely  say,  there  was  most  woodland,  i.e.  on  the  slopes  of  Blackdown. 

(7)  Domesday  Studies,  Somerset,  vol.  I.  p.  92. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  strips  became  curved.® 

The  Roman  road,  Ford  Street,  came  into  the  town,  not  by 
modern  South  Street,  but  by  what  is  now  narrowed  into  Lamb 
(Jourt,  and  passed  straight  across  the  present  Fore  Street  to 
modern  Cornhill,  then  across  the  Mill-way,  and  along  Burgage. 
The  ancient  road  was  the  Eastern  boundary  from  primeval 
times,  and  the  strips  were  measured  off  in  the  usual  way, 
parallel  to  it  and  to  each  other.^  Where  the  road  curved  the 
strips  curved  ; where  the  road  was  straight,  so  were  the  strips. 
Thus  we  see  to-day,  how  through  all  these  ages,  the  successive 
owners  have  preserved  their  ancient  landmarks,  and  recorded 
their  history  not  on  paper,  but  in  bricks  and  stones. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Knight  for  having 
drawn  his  attention  to  this  curve  in  the  boundary  walls,  and 
also  to  another  fact  which  perhaps  few  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants are  aware  of — that  from  a certain  spot  in  Fore  Street, 
the  trunk  of  the  well-known  old  windmill  can  be  plainly  seen. 
The  writer  confesses  he  had  never  seen  it  till  it  was  pointed 
out,  and  he  believes  that  his  neighbours’  eyes  have  generally 
been  just  as  blind  as  his. 

The  Millway^*^  leads  still  to  what  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  called  “Town-mills,”  but  are  now  known  as 
“ Tone-mills.”  The  mill  adjoining  the  road  leading  to  Lang- 
ford Budville  is,  and  must  be,  one  of  the  two  named  in  Domesday 
as  belonging  to  Bishop  Giso.  The  other,  with  the  ancient  Mill- 
mead,  numbered  2,035  on  the  Parish  Tithe  Map,  was  at  the 

(8)  A curious  confirmation  of  this  piece  of  history  is  in  the  fact,  that  a lane 
runs  westward  nearly  parallel  with  modern  Fore  Street,  called  Acre  Lane,  and 
if  its  distance  is  anything  like  10  or  20  chains,  i.e.,  one  or  two  fur(row)  long,  it 
would  prove  decisively  ; that  it  once  ran  across  the  ends  of  these  strips  and 
hounded  them  on  the  South  side.  Of  course  they  no  longer  run  the  acre’s 
length,  but  have  been  cut  up  and  altered  at  the  ends  furthest  from  the  houses. 

(9)  Much  curious  and  valuable  information  on  this,  will  be  found  in  a paper 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Brownlow^ — “St.  Mary  Church  in  Saxon  Times  ” — Trans. 
Dev.  Assoc. , vol.  xviii,  p.  429  ; et.  sq. 

(10)  This  was  a continuation  of  the  ancient  road  now  only  passing  through 
Church  Green.  Once  it  passed  along  the  north  side  of  the  Parish  Church. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  a north  door  to  the  Church,  in  1689. 

New  Series,  Vol.  X VI II.,  1892,  Part  II.  z 
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W est-ford.  Both  were  corn  mills  during  the  last  century. 

Another  well-known  Manor  Mill,  which  still  retains  its  an- 
cient Saxon  name,  is  that  of  Herpothford  in  Langford,  short- 
ened into  Harpford. 

W ater-power  in  all  ages  has  been  peculiarly  conserYative  in 
every  sense. 

Leaving  the  field  of  inference  and  of  induction  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  future  seekers,  we  will  examine  a few  lumoted,  as 
well  as  the  oft-quoted,  pages  of  written  docmnents.  For  all 
these,  except  the  great  inquests  of  the  realm,  until  we  come 
down  to  almost  modern  times,  we  are  indebted  to  the  care  with 
Avhich  the  Church  preserved  her  records,  and  while  admitting 
that  ecclesiastics  never  have  lost  sight  of  their  own  special  in- 
terests, we  miist  confess  that  so  far  as  history  is  concerned  we 
get  very  practical  proof  of  the  “ benefit  of  clergy.”  Thus  it 
happens  that  recorded  events  of  oim  locality  are,  in  a great 
measure,  confined  to  matters  in  which  the  Church  was  con- 
cerned ; but  fi’om  the  fact,  that  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  down  to  Edward  Yl.  the  Bishop  was  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  (a  personage  of  a very  difPerent  sort  to  the  present 
Lords  of  Manors)  there  could  be  little  of  consequence  going 
on,  in  which  the  Church  was  not  interested,  or  did  not  perhaps 
play  the  principal  part. 

F rom  904  down  to  1215,  a period  of  over  three  centuries,  there 
is  a complete  blank,  so  far  as  at  present  known  in  church  records, 
relating  to  W ellington.  During  all  that  time,  the  Bishop  Lords 
of  the  INlanor  had  doubtless  looked  after  the  spiritual  aflairs 
as  well  as  the  secular,  so  that  we  may  very  well  assiune  from 
the  casual  way  in  which  the  * parson  of  W ellington’  is  spoken 
of  at  the  latter  date,  that  there  had  been  always  a ‘parson’  here, 
and  that  Church  matters  had  been  at  least  as  well  tended,  as 
we  know  they  must  have  been,  in  other  parts  of  the  province 
ruled  by  the  same  Bishops.  What  the  fabric  was,  we  can  but 
guess  from  the  traces  of  two,  if  not  three  buildings,  which  pre- 
ceded the  present,  and  probably  take  us  back  to  Saxon  times. 
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The  South  doorway  and  the  East  window,  of  which  the  present 
window  is  a reproduction,  point  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
Century,  very  probably  to  additions  or  restorations  made  by  that 
former  vicar  of  Wellington,  whose  tomb  and  effigy  have  been 
moved  to  the  East  of  the  present  North  aisle.  Religious  or- 
ganisation certainly  advanced  during  this  long  blank  period, 
and  it  developed  itself  so  quietly  as  to  leave  no  special 
history  behind  of  those  three  hundred  years,  except  in  one 
great  fact,  a history  in  itself.  It  was  during  this  period,  pro- 
bably between  the  years  1100  and  1200,  that  what  had  been 
the  Roman  Fz7Z«,  or  dominium.,  became  the  Saxon  Fz’ZZ,  then 
the  Norman  Manoir,  and  grew  at  last  into  the  ecclesiastical 
parish,  including  at  present  some  lands  not  then  in  the  manor 
and  which  are  still  consequently  tithe  free,  never  having  been 
so  charged  by  their  ancient  owners.^^  Subsequently,  at  some 
unknown  period,  what  had  been  the  ecclesiastical,  afterwards 
became  the  civil  and  secular  area,  which  is  still  the  unit  of 
territorial  government. 

By  the  careful  consideration  of  the  gradual  growth  and  final 
outcome  of  established  facts,  unwritten  history  becomes  of 
far  more  value  than  mere  recorded  details,  in  which  great 
events  such  as  the  formation  of  the  modern  parish  lie  buried, 
or  at  least  are  but  referred  to  incidentally. 

Wellington,  as  a parish,  is  not  referred  to  until  the  year 
1315  '[see  post  p.  232],  and  then  it  is  only  in  connection  with 
the  Church.  The  civil  area  was  still  the  manor.  At  present 
there  is  no  evidence  as  to  who  first  charged  the  land  of  the 
vill  with  payment  of  tithes,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  these  or  their  equivalents  existed  anterior  to  904 — 
very  probably  they  were  charged  at  the  time  when  the  vill  was 

(11)  /S'ee  “ Tithes,  etc.”  F.  T.  Elworthy,  1890,  p.  13. 

In  Wellington  there  have  always  been  24a.  2r.  20p.,  and  in  West  Buckland 
101a.  2r.  20p.  Tithe  free,  i.e.,  lands  which  never  belonged  to  the  original  owner 
of  the  Manor,  and  so  were  never  charged  with  Tithes. 

These  figures  are  from  documents  belonging  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. 
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enfranchised,  and  when  a portion  of  it  first  became,  what  it  was 
afterwards  called,  Bocland,  and  when  it  was  freed  from  all  other 
charges  and  duties  except  the  inevitable  trinoda  necessitasP 

It  is,  too,  a reasonable  assumption  that  the  Bishop,  becoming 
then,  i,e.,  in  904  the  owner  of  most  of  the  land  itself,  as  well  as 
the  tithes  payable  out  of  it,  would  feel  bound  to  look  after  the 
spiritual  needs  of  his  tenants,  and  would  take  care  that  there 
should  be  a church  with  a service  of  secular  priests,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times.  Subsequently-recorded  events  seem  to 
imply  that  this  must  have  been  so,  and  that  although  regular 
vicars  were  not  appointed  until  1234  \see  pp.  230-1],  yet  there 
must  have  been  a succession  of  ‘ parsons’  more  or  less  regular, 
during  all  the  long  period  up  to  that  date. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  a certain  Stephen  de 
Tornaco  was  the  first  Vicar  of  Wellington,  and  that  he  was 
instituted  in  1215.  The  only  authority  for  this  is  contained 
in  a Charter  of  Bishop  Jocelyn  of  that  date,^^  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  charge  the  Church  of  W ellington,  nomine  henejicii, 
with  10  marcs,  upon  the  decease  of  Stephen  de  Tornaco, 
parson  of  Wellington,  for  the  service  of  the  glorious  Virgin 
in  our  Church  at  W ells.  W e shall  see  that  the  vicarage  was 
not  created  till  19  years  after  1215,  and  later,  that  the 
same  Bishop  created  a further  charge  upon  the  living  of  20 
marcs,  for  the  same  object ; and  en  passant,  we  may  remark 
that  the  date  very  well  accords  with  the  great  increase,  which 
arose  in  the  devotion,  the  Church  has  since  paid  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  throughout  Western  Christendom.  This  cult  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  may  even  account  for  these  two  particular 
endowments. 

It  was  before  this  time  that  the  special  devotion,  we  now  call 
Mariolatry,  had  come  up.  It  was  Bishop  Savaric,  about  1200, 
wlio  first  “gave  definite  expression  to  that  peculiar  form  of 
religious  worship,  which  was  beginning  to  occupy  such  a dis- 

(12)  See  Elworthy.  “ Tithes,”  p.  8. 

(13)  See  Wells  MSS.,  p.  25. 
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proportionate  place  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  the  cultus 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  instituted  a daily  mass  in  the 
Church  of  Wells  in  honour  of  the  B.V.”^^ 

In  the  document  cited,  there  is  nothing  to  show  when 
Stephen  became  parson  from  others  however,  we  find  that  he 
was  not  only  an  important  personage,  but  that  he  was  pro- 
bably dead  when  the  Vicarage  was  really  created  by  Bishop 
Jocelyn  in  1234. 

In  1187,  28  years  before  his  alleged  institution  as  Vicar 
of  Wellington,  he  was  witness  to  two  important  deeds,  (see 
Wells  MSS.,  pp.  13,  21.)  to  which  Bishop  Beginald,  who  died 
1191,  was  a party,  and  in  one  of  these  he  signs  as  Canon  of 
Wells.  He  is  referred  to  in  two  undated  deeds  {see  ibid,  pp.  65, 
210y  as  Prebendary  of  Whitchurch.  Mr.  Hugo  says  this  was 

a.d.  in  1188.  He  was  evidently  a distinguished  personage 

^215*  long  before  the  accession  of  Bishop  Jocelin  in  1206, 
and  as  a member  of  the  Chapter,  probably  absorbed  the  whole 
of  the  valuable  emoluments  of  Wellington,  providing  for  the 
cure  of  souls  by  a deputy.  Thus,  without  doubt,  in  1215  (the 
year  of  Magna  Charta)  Stephen,  who  had  been  a Canon  for 
at  least  28  years,  was  the  ‘ parson  ’ responsible,  but  it  is  un- 
likely so  great  a man  ever  resided  here,  or  took  any  part  in 
propria  persona. 

The  facts  here  noted,  show  that  Tornaco  was  but  one  of  a 
long  line  of  parsons ; that  he  was  certainly  not  vicar  in  1215, 
and  probably  never  was  such. 

By  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  we  may  venture  to 
surmise  that  Jocelin,  on  his  accession,  found  this  pluralist 
in  possession  of  the  benefice,  and  that  he  felt  the  abuse  ; for  in 
the  oft-quoted  deed  of  1215,  which  was  only  to  take  efifect 
at  Stephen’s  death,  he  showed  that  he  considered  the  living 
would  well  bear  taxation  on  behalf  of  the  Cathedral  Church  ; 
and  again  later,  in  1234,  either  upon,  or  after  the  death 

(14)  “Savaric,”  by  Canon  Church,  in  the  Archaeologia.  vol.  li.,  p.  24. 

(15)  The  fact  of  his  being  called  a ‘ parson  ’ proves  that  he  was  not  a vicar. 
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of  Stephen,  lie  executed  the  very  important  Charter  of  that 
date,^®  printed  in  foil  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper. 

This  deed  finally  settles  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the 
Vicarage,  and  of  the  apportionment  of  the  small  tithes.  It 
also  charges  the  Rectory  with  a further  payment  of  30 
marcs— twenty  further  for  the  service  as  before  of  the  B. 
Virgin,  and  ten  defunctis,  both  in  Wells  Cathedral. 

Besides  the  charges  above  named,  Jocelin,  as  owner  of  the 
Manor  and  of  the  Rectory  of  Wellington,  ordered  that  the 
Churches  of  W ellington  and  Chew  should  support  eight  lights 
in  the  framework  of  the  crucifix,  above  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Andrew  at  Wells.^^ 

The  close  connection  between  the  several  Episcopal  Manors 
of  Wellington,  Chard,  Coomhe  and  Winshain,  shown  by  this 
deed,  will  not  fail  to  be  noted ; a connection  which  has  been 
maintained  by  the  Manorial  Accounts  down  to  the  present 
century.  The  same  document  creates  the  Vicarage  of  Chard 
as  well  as  W ellington  ; the  former  still  remains  in  the  gift  of 
a.d.  the  Bishop,  while  our  own  was  dealt  with  in  the  time 
1234*  of  Edward  VI.,  and  finally  in  the  last  century,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  the  ancestor  of  the  present  owner. 

a.d.  Bishop  Roger  granted  lands  at  W olynton,  to  W illiam, 
1246.  de  Wrangheye,  etc.^^®  This  must  be  the  same  as 
modern  W rangway,  and  the  copyist  has  mistaken  the  old  w for  h. 

There  never  was  any  Hospital  of  St.  J ohn  in  W ellington. 
The  extract  from  the  Testa  de  Nevill  quoted  by  Mr. 

(16)  Harleian  MS.  6968,  p.  122,  et  sq.  This  is  referred  to  as  “in  the 
Harleian  Library,”  Som.  Arch.  Soc’s.  Proceedings,  Vol.  IX.,  pt.  I.,  p.  49. 

The  original  of  this  Charter  appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  copy^  from 
which  we  have  printed,  is  a recitation  in  1340  by  the  then  praepositus  of  Wells, 
who  then  took  the  oaths  on  his  appointment.  He  was  practically  the  Estates 
Bursar.  We  may  be  certain  that  John  of  St.  Paul  had  by  him  the  original 
Charter  of  Jocelin,  or  a true  copy  of  that  deed,  when  he  made  his  solemn 
attestation. 

Another  copy  of  this  recital  is  among  the  Wells  MSS.,  Lib.  Alb.  /.,  folio  205. 

(17)  “ Jocelin,”  by  Canon  Church,  in  A rchaeologia,  p.  17- 
(17a)  Lib.  Alb.  1,  fol.  67. 
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A.D.  1216  Humphreys  {History  of  Wellington,  1889,  p.  24),  refers 
to  1300  to  Wells,  where  there  was  a Prior  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John,  to  which  there  are  repeated  references  in  the  Wells 
Cathedral  MSS.  There  was  also  a Hospital  of  St.  John,  at 
Bath. 

Under  date  November  13th,  1263,  Bishop  William  granted 
to  Stephen  Russel  and  Joanna  his  wife  a ferdel  of  land  in 
A.D.  Bocland,  in  Welyngton  manor,  pro  servitio  suo; 
1263.  formerly  held  by  William  Russel,  at  a rent  of  6s.  8d. 
a year,  besides  Peter’s  penny,  the  Hundred  penny,  etc.,  and 
the  duty  of  fencing  Westbury  Park.  Saving  also  a winter 
and  a summer  ploughing  to  be  done  by  them. 

Test.  John  Forti,  Chancellor  of  Wells;  Thomas  Franceis, 
seneschal  of  the  Bishop;  Henry  de  Wolaynton;  Master  Will, 
de  Bosynton;  Ric.  de  Bamfeld;  Rad.  de  Lullington;  Thom, 
de  Wolynton;  Johnde  Benecumb;  Johnde  Jordanstane,  etc.^® 
W e know  that  in  the  middle  ages,  which  may  be  said  to  last 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  it  was  the  exception 
for  any  but  clergy  to  be  able  to  write,  and  hence  written 
records  of  a country  parish  are  few.  Such  as  there  are,  do  but 
help  us  to  conclude  that  the  work  here  went  on  quietly  and  un- 
eventfully, in  general  accord  with  such  advance  or  otherwise 
as  was  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

ad.  June  15.  Bishop  John  de  Drokensford  wrote  to 
I3I5-  the  Vicar  of  Wellington  from  Wy veliscombe. 
“ Desirous  of  maintaining  our  predecessors’  Constitutions,  one 
of  which  is  that  parishioners  should  offer  on  the  dedication-days 
of  their  church,  the  same  amount  as  at  Christmas,  and  hearing 
that  some  of  your  people  demur,  we  commit  unto  you  powers  of 
censure ; informing  us  of  recusants’  names.” 

This  direction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  obeyed  with  much 
alacrity,  for  on  visiting  W ellington  subsequently  (no  date ) he 
leaves  a Mandate  to  be  kept  by  the  Vicar,  directed  to  all  the 


(18)  Wells  Cath.  M^S.  p.  50. 
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Bishop’s  tenants,  free  and  villein,  in  his  Manors  of  Welyngton 
and  Bocland,  in  which,  repeating  the  preamble  of  his  Wvvelis- 
combe  letter,  he  bids  them  pay  their  oblations  and  mortuaries 
on  the  dedication-days,  as  well  as  at  Christmas,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  after  the  ancient  precedent,  still  observed 
“in  magna  matrici  sen  paroch.  Eccl.  Well.  ’ i.e.  in  the  great 
mother  church  of  W ells,  and  in  the  parish  church.^^ 

Unfortimately,  in  these  docmnents  no  clue  is  given  to  the 
names  of  the  patron  saints  of  either  church,  nor  to  the  day  or 
month  of  the  dedication-days.  So  that  on  this  point  we  are 
left  in  some  doubt,  which  a single  word  might  easily  have 
solved  ; but  the  fact  comes  out  strongly,  that  the  Bishop  laid 
special  stress  on  the  keeping  up  of  the  dedication-days  of  the 
Churches,  a practice  which  has  come  down  to  our  own  time 
imder  the  name  of  Church  Ale  and  later  of  Revel.  The  fair 
was  held  even  recently  in  a neighbouring  coimty,  in  the 
churchyard ; a booth  was  set  up  in  the  church  porch,  wrest- 
ling matches  took  place  in  the  churchyard  (which  the  writer 
himself  has  seen)  ; all  these  thiugs  have  been  retained,  while 
the  day,  which  the  original  feast  was  intended  to  commemorate, 
has  often  been  forgotten,  and  the  traditional  day  of  the  month 
when  the  Revel  was  held  has  often  been  the  only  clue  remain- 
ing, to  identify  the  patron  Saint  to  whom  the  church  was 
dedicated. 

In  the  9th  year  of  his  reign,  Edward  II.  caused  a return  to 
be  made,  of  the  names  of  all  the  holders  of  manors,  known  as 
a.d.  the  “Xomma  Villarum.”  The  entire  Hundred  of 
^3^5*  Kingsburv  is  given  as  being  held  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  except  Combe  Episcopi  ( Combe  St.  Nicholas) 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells.  In  this  return  Welling- 
ton is  spelt  Chelyngton,  and  Wiveliscombe,  Wynescombe.^ 
a.d.  In  this  year  it  is  clear,  there  had  been  bloodshed 
t3t6.  within  the  parish  Church  or  its  precincts  ; and  when- 

(19)  Drokensford’s  Reg.  pp.  91.,  108.  Oblations  and  mortuaries  are  ex- 
plained by  Bishop  Hobhouse  in  this  Register,  pp.  xxvii.  91. 

(20)  Kirby’s  Quest.  Som.  Rec.  Soc.  p.  64. 
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ever  such  an  event  occurred,  bj- no 'means  an  uncommon  one 
in  those  days,  the  interdict  of  the  all-powerful  Bishop  im- 
mediately issued,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  close  the  church 
and  to  stop  all  burials.  This  could  only  be  removed  by  the 
performance  of  a special  function  called  a Reconciliation, 
which  really  amounted  to  a re-consecration,  and  could  be 
obtained  only  by  special  petition,  entailing  always  costly  fees 
to  the  Bishop,  who  either  came  himself,  or  issued  a special  com- 
mission to  specified  clergy,  to  perform  in  his  behalf. 

Accordingly  we  find  under  date,  Aug.  19,  1316,  that  the 
Bishop  issued  a commission  to  Tho.  de  Dillynton  and  Ric  de 
Ford,  Bishop’s  Clerks,  to  reconcile  the  Church  and  Church- 
yard by  aspersion,  the  water  being  blessed  by  the  Bishop.^^ 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  within  the  past  year  or  two  St.  Paul’s 
in  London  has  had  a “ Reconciliation  ” Service  performed,  to 
purify  it  from  the  stain  of  blood  by  a suicide. 

Thomas  de  Dillynton  was  D.D.,  Rector  of  Coombe  Florey, 
and  coadjutor  of  the  blind  R.  of  Lydeard  St.  Lawrence.^^^  He 
became  Precentor  of  Wells  in  1316,  vice  Gorges.  He  was 
instituted  by  the  Bishop  himself,  assignando  stallum^  et  locum 
in  capitulo.  We  read  that  in  1320  he  was  collated  to  Penk- 
ridge’s  stall,  which  no  doubt  was  an  important  preferment. 

Richard  de  Ford,  the  younger  commissary,  was  the  Rector 
of  Bradford  while  only  a deacon  (a  very  common  state  of 
things),  for  in  1309  he  received  a “ Dimissa  ” to  seek  priest- 
hood, and  he  was  evidently  a young  man,  for  he  seems  year  by 
year  down  to  1314  to  have  received  a licence  to  study  (away 
from  his  cure).  He  also  received  promotion.  In  1319  he  was 
collated  to  a stall  {vice  Lauton),  and  in  1320  he  was  made 
Cathedral  Treasurer.  He  accepted,  under  a protest,  z.c.,  on 
condition  of  not  voiding  his  rectory,  etc.,  for  reasons  not  re- 
lating to  Wellington.^2 

In  the  same  year,  John  de  Welyngton,  sub-deacon,  received 

(21)  Drokensford  Eegister,  p.  110. 

(21a)  Ihid,  pp.  Ill,  124. 

(22)  Drokensford  Register,  p.  I87. 

Few  Series,  Vol  XVIIL,  1892,  Part  11. 
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a.d.  letters  dimissarj  to  seek  orders  from  anj  Bishop  of  a 

1316.  Province.^^^ 

It  is  instructive  to  examine  the  practice  of  the  Church  at 
this  time,  regarding  the  age  of  those  holding  preferment. 
Upon  this  question  the  Wells  MSS.  give  much  curious  infor- 
mation ; and  it  may  be,  that  the  long  intervals,  between  the 
recorded  institutions  of  Vicars  of  Wellington,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  light  so  given. 

“ The  presentation  to  the  vicar’s  office  belongs  to  the 
canon  of  each  stall.”^^  “ A canon  presents  a young  relation 
to  be  his  vicar.  The  Chapter  commit  the  duty,  of  examining 
in  lectura  et  cantu,  to  the  whole  body  of  vicars  then  present. 
They  examine  him  apart,  and  report  that  be  is  habilis  in  lectura 
et  cantu,  turn  vocem  juvenilem  habetT  On  the  following  day 
the  Chapter  order  him  to  be  habited  as  a vicar  and  installed, 
and  then  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  is  given  to  him  that  he 
may  study  in  the  school.”  A.D.  1391.  Another  entry  says 
that  a “ vicar  still  on  trial  is  warned  because  he  has  not 
given  sufficient  attention  to  learning  the  Antiphonarium,  Psal- 
terium,  and  Ympriarium,  and  is  allowed  a further  space  of 
time.”^^  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  difference  in 
the  status,  of  a cathedral  or  parochial  vicar,  and  if  mere  boys 
could  be  placed  in  the  office,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  what 
became  of  the  emoluments.  In  1388  leave  of  absence  was 
given  to  a vicar  for  the  purpose  of  study,  allowing  him  to 
draw  his  stij^end  meanwhile,  provided  that  he  find  one  to  do 
his  duty  for  him. 

The  Bishop  seems  always  to  have  had  difficulty  in  getting 
his  dues.  In  the  year  1323  he  issues  a commission  to  Barth- 

a.d.  olomew  de  Wellington,  Clerk,  to  collect  payments 

^323*  from  all  his  Bailiffs.^^  When  his  mandates  had  ap- 

(22a)  Drokensford’s  Register,  p.  106. 

(23)  Lib.  Alb.  fol.  298. 

(24)  Lib.  Alb.  l.Jol.  294, 

(25)  The  Bailiffs  of  the  Manor  do  not  seem  greatly  to  have  improved,  even 
after  the  “ Reformation.” 
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parently  stimulated  the  tenants,  then  the  Bailiffs  or  Stewards 
seem  to  have  held  fast  the  money.  Later  documents  show  this 
to  have  been  a cause  of  complaint  down  to  recent  times. 

This  Bartholomew  must  surely  have  been  a vicar  of  Wel- 
lington, hitherto  overlooked.  Under  date  1327  this  same 
Bartholomew  is  referred  to,  in  the  entry  of  debts  due  to  the 
chapter. 

“ Bartholomew  de  Welynton  pro  roba  sua  hoc  anno.  £l.  6.  8.” 
This  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  was  the  Vicar  in  1327,  and 
that  he  was  the  predecessor  of  Thomas,  who  was  sued  in  1341 
for  misappropriation  (^see  post).  He  must  have  been  ap- 
pointed some  time  before  1321,  as  Bishop  Drokensford  would 
hardly  have  issued  an  important  commission  to  him,  on  his 
first  coming  into  residence.  It  is  probable  that  he  died  about 
1327  and  the  sum  above  named  may  have  been  due  for  the 
year  in  which  he  died  ; the  entry  itself  shows  he  had  but  one 
year  to  account  for. 

About  1329  the  inquisition  called  Kirby’s  Quest,  was  made 

A.D.  by  John  de  Kerkebie,  the  King’s  (Edward  II)  Treas- 

1329. 

urer,  into  the  holdings  of  the  King’s  lieges,  in  capite. 

In  this  parish,  however,  there  was  but  little,  if  any  land, 
held  direct  from  the  King  ; for  the  reason,  that  upwards  of  400 
years  previously,  as  we  have  seen,  the  entire  manor  was  granted 
to  the  then  Bishop  of  Sherborne  in  exchange,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  only  entry  in  this  in- 
quisition is  that  William  holds  the  third  part  of  the  ville  of 
Wellington,  of  Isabella  de  Bellocampo,  and  that  she  held  it 
from  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.^®  We  must,  however, 
conclude  that  this  Isabella  obtained,  or  became  possessed  of  this 
portion  of  the  manor,  at  some  time  after  1261,  because  no 
mention  of  her,  or  of  Wellington  occurs  in  the  Bent  Rolls  or 
Custumalia  of  Glastonbury  at  that  date.^^  Nor  is  there  at 
present  any  clue  to  the  title  of  the  Abbot  to  any  portion  of 

(26)  See  Kirby’s  Quest,  Som.  Rec.  Soc.  p.  4. 

(27)  See  Rentalia  and  Custumalia,  1235-1261,  Som,  Rec.  Soc. 
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the  manor.  In  any  case,  he  could  not  then  have  been  long 
in  possession,  and  the  entire  manor  returned  subsequently  into 
the  possession  of  the  Bishop.  The  entry  is  of  interest,  as  show- 
ing how  various  deahngs  and  grants,  backwards  and  forwards, 
have  taken  place  in  the  tenure  of  what  is  now  the  parish  of 
W ellington. 

Another  survey  was  ordered  by  Edward  III.  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  and  was  made  by  John  de  Clyvedon  and 
A.D.  John  de  Erie.  This  is  called  “Exchequer  Lay 

^327*  Subsidies.”  In  it  we  find  the  names  in  full  of  all  the 
tenants,  with  the  annual  rental  payable  by  each,  in  Bokelande, 
Welyngtone  and  the  tythings  of  Payton  and  Perry. 

This  is  the  earliest  date  at  which  we  find  complete  lists  of 
the  tenants  of  the  manors.^^  They  are  given  in  full  by 
Mr.  Humphreys,  “ History  of  Wellington”  (p.  33). 

The  names  in  these  lists  of  are  much  interest,  generally  and 
locally.  Many  of  the  places  retain  their  names  to  this  day, 
though  more  than  five  and  a half  centuries  have  changed  all 
else  about  them.  Some  we  find  by  the  Saxon  boundary  were 
500  years  old  at  least,  when  this  roll  was  taken.  The  same 
holds  good  of  many  of  the  persons.  At  this  time,  too,  the 
forefathers  of  many  now  living  were  even  then  known  by  the 
surnames  their  descendants  now  bear,  while  many  more  were 
in  process  of  getting  them,  and  so  of  handing  down  to  us,  in 
these  latter  days,  the  certainty  whence  they  derived  them  : — 
Some  from  their  trade,  when  they  were  known  as  le  Lacy, 
le  Tyliheythe,  le  Reve,  le  Touker,  le  Diker,  le  Tayllour, 
le  Hopere  (of  Wiveliscombe),  have  now  become  Lacy, 
Tyler,  Hooper,  Reeve,  Tucker  ; others  were  named  from 
some  peculiarity  of  person  or  habit,  as  le  Zong,  le  Cnave, 
le  Staar  (Strong),  le  Lang,  le  Brok  (Badger).  Most  of 
of  those  who  were  then  only  acquiring  their  surnames,  were 
called  after  the  place  of  their  birth,  when  prefixed  with  de. 
Others  were  called  after  the  place  where  they  dwelt,  when 

(28)  Kirby’s  Quest.,  Som.  Rec.  Soc.,  p.  257. 
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prefixed  by  atte.  W e thus  see  that  the  present  provincial  use 
of  to  in  the  same  sense,  as  John  atte  Mill,  Robert  atte  Weir 
(Were)  is  less  ancient  than  the  modern  literary  at^  e.g.,  we 
now  say,  Mr.  Bond  to  Perry  Elm,  James  White  to  Ford,  &c., 
whereas  in  the  14th  Century,  atte  would  have  been  used.  No 
doubt  after  longer  or  shorter  residence  in  the  same  place,  the 
families  dropped  the  de,  Ze,  atte,  and  became  merely  Perry, 
Moore,  Leigh,  Lane,  Hill,  Ball,  etc.  In  fact  it  was  when  a man 
had  left  the  place  of  his  birth  that  the  de  was  given  him,  by  way  of 
marking  him  out  from  other  Williams  or  Johns,  his  neighbours. 
Thus  Richard  de  Welyntone,  would  be  one  who  had  left  his 
native  place,  and  gone  to  live  elsewhere. 

In  this  year  two  persons,  one  of  Wellington,  illegitimate, 
but  who  was  dispensed  from  that  obstacle,  and  one,  the  son  of 
a d.  a tenant  in  villeinage,  but  not  a serf,  at  the  request 
1325*  of  Philip  de  Columbers,  were  tonsured  at  Wivelis- 
combe.^^  This  Philip  had  been  in  trouble  ten  years  before,  and 
had  been  excommunicated;  for  in  1315  three  canons  received 
a commission  to  hear  suit  against  him  and  others,  super 
lesione  eccl.  lihertatisJ^  They  were  not  to  enquire  into  secular 
offences,  but  only  those  affecting  the  ‘‘  salus  animce.^^ 

The  trial  seems  to  have  ended  satisfactorily,  for  at  Easter  in 
the  year  following,  the  Bishop  absolved  them  at  Wellington, 
“ being  satisfied  of  their  contrition,  thus  restoring  them  to  the 
Sacraments.”^^ 

Throughout  the  middle  ages,  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  seem  to 
A D.  have  had  some  jurisdiction  in  this  Diocese.^^"  In  this 
1336.  year,  we  find  the  Chapter  of  Wells  appealed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  on  the  following  grounds  : 

“ The  Church  of  W ells  has  of  old  time  held  the  Churches  of 

(29)  Drokensford  Register,  p.  257. 

(30)  Op.  Cit.  p.  97. 

(31)  Ihid,  p.  105. 

(31a)  See  “ Canonsleigh,”  Trans.  Dev.  Assoc.,”  1892. 
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Wjnesham,  Cerde,  Combe,  and  Welyngton,  etc.,  and  their 
revenues  were  applied  to  the  advancement  of  divine  service  in 
the  Cathedral,  in  the  formation  of  15  prebends  each  of  the 
value  of  eight  marcs ; 15  canons  in  the  said  church  were 
appointed  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  King,  etc.,  and  also  15 
vicars,  each  with  two  marcs  a year,  to  celebrate  daily  masses, 
etc.  Twenty  marcs  a year  were  also  assigned  to  those  who  say 
the  daily  masses  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  for  the  dead. 
Any  residue  to  be  divided  amongst  them  all  by  the  prepositus. 
Under  your  orders  (z.e.,  Bishop  of  Exon.)  the  above  have  been 
sequestrated  by  the  Prior  of  Taunton,  and  many  of  the  parsons 
of  W ells,  men  of  good  repute,  are  reduced  to  mendicancy,  and 
excuse  is  given  them  for  wandering  about  the  country.”^^ 

The  Chapter  appointed  proctors  to  act  in  the  Court  of 
Arches  on  their  behalf,  but  what  the  result  of  the  suit  was, 
does  not  appear.  Entries  of  this  kind,  show  that  begging  was 
practised  by  secular  clergy,  as  well  as  by  the  regular  medicant 
orders. 

Thomas,  Vicar  of  Wellington,  was  sued  in  the  consistorial 
A.D.  Court  at  Wells,  for  appropriating  to  himself  the 

1341-  fruits  of  Badyalton  (Bathealton)  Church  during  a 
vacancy.^^ 

We  are  not  told  the  date  when  this  Vicar  succeeded  to  the 
livino*,  nor  the  result  of  this  suit,  but  that  such  an  offence 
was  possible,  shows  the  state  of  the  times,  and  also  that  the 
Vicar  of  Wellington  must  have  had  some  authority  or  juris- 
diction over  Bathealton,  to  have  enabled  him  to  collect  the 
dues  which  he  was  charged  with  appropriating. 

In  this  year,  John  de  St.  Paul,  Prepositus  of  Wells,  pre- 
ad..  sented  Robert  de  Merston  to  the  Vicarage  of 

1350*  Wellington.^'* 

(32)  Wells  MS.,  p.  103. 

(33)  Lib.  Alb.,  I,  folio  210,  in  dors. 

(34)  Reg.  Bp.  Ralph,  folio  350. 
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Nicholas  de  Sontesbury  (or  Pontesbury)^®,  Sub-Dean  of 
Wells,  by  his  will  in  1372  gave  St.  Mary,  Wellntone,  one 
A.D.  (book  called)  “ Hugutio,”  to  be  in  the  keeping  of  the 

1372.  Vicar  and  the  Wardens,  but  to  be  delivered  upon 
good  security  to  the  master  who  keeps  the  school  there,  “ that 
he  and  his  boys  may  pray  for  me.” 

This  is  the  earliest  notice  of  a school  in  WeUington,  and  the 
mention  of  St.  Mary  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Church  at  this 
date,  finds  entire  confirmation  in  wills  of  a later  period,  as  will 
be  seen. 

Documentary  information  of  the  fifteenth  century  about 
W ellington  is  very  scanty  : indeed  there  seems  to  be  a gap  of 
a hundred  years  in  the  Wells  Hist.  MSS.  During  all  those 
terrible  times,  when  other  parts  were  deluged  in  blood  by 
the  W ars  of  the  Roses,  our  parish  glided  along  in  uneventful 
quietness.  It  could  not  however  fail  to  be  deeply  affected,  and 
retarded  in  its  progress  by  the  general  state  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  civil  wars.  Most  of  our  knowledge  of  this  period 
is  derived  from  wills,  and  even  of  these,  the  supply  is  small ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  century,  with  the  Tudor  accession, 

(35)  In  Hist.  MSS.,  3rd  Rep.,  p.  359,  this  name  is  given  as  Sontesbury.  In 
Wells  Cathedral  MSS.,  this  Sub-Dean  is  referred  to  in  pp.  116,  117  281,  and 
304,  as  N,  de  Pontisbury.  I am  further  informed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Weaver, 
that  Pontesbury  is  a large  parish  in  south  Shropshire,  in  three  portions,  with 
three  Pectors,  and  he  further  gives  the  following  reasons  for  concluding  that 
P.  not  S.  is  the  true  initial  of  his  name. 

I.  — Nicholas  de  Pontesbury,  being  a cleric,  would  in  accordance  with 

custom  be  named  after  his  birth-place. 

II. — -There  is  no  such  parish  or  place  as  Sontesbury  in  the  United  Kingdom 

as  far  as  I know  (certainly  not  in  Exton’s  Thesaurus). 

III.  — He  is  always  called  Pontesbury  in  the  oflBcial  documents  of  the 

Cathedral,  of  which  he  was  Sub-Dean. 

IV.  — In  some  old  court-hand  capitals,  of  which  I have  an  engraving,  there 

is  a distinct  resemblance  between  a P and  an  S.  A badly  written  P 
might  very  well  look  like  an  S. 

V. — I find  in  Somerset  Incumbents  (p.  152)  that  Nich.  Potesbury  was  in 

1349,  collated  to  the  Rectory  of  Norton-sub-Hamdon  (Reg.  Rad.,  340). 
This  is  an  error  of  Archer’s  : in  the  MS.  it  would  be  Potesbury, 
showing  that  an  n was  omitted.  Sometimes  the  ink  of  the  — has 
quite  faded  away,  and  so  we  lose  the  n. 
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there  seemed  to  be  something  like  a revival  of  letters,  even 
in  so  remote  a part  as  this ; and  certainly  so  far  as  Somerset 
is  concerned,  there  was  at  the  same  time  an  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm for  Church  restoration  and  rebuilding.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  both  W ellington  and  Buckland  Churches  were  re- 
built, in  the  main  as  we  now  see  them.  The  very  beautiful 
reredos,  which  was  once  in  our  Church,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Giles,  the  architect,^®  and  is  now  in  the  Society’s  museum. 
Whence  came  the  vast  sums  required  for  the  rebuilding  of 
these,  and  of  all  the  other  Perpendicular  churches  of  Somerset 
can  only  be  guessed.  Some  of  the  wills  now  accessible,  belong- 
ing to  the  period  immediately  following,  or  in  part  contem- 
porary, lift  the  veil  a little ; for  they  show,  that  nearly  all 
persons  who  had  any  money  or  goods  to  leave,  gave  something 
to  the  Church,  and  where  so  general  a fashion  prevailed,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  a mass  of  wealth  was  poured  into  the  lap 
of  ecclesiastics,  and  consequently  what  a rich  booty  there  was, 
ready  to  the  hand  of  the  coming  spoliators. 

Of  our  parish  Church,  round  which  so  much  of  the  History  of 
Wellington  is  gathered,  strangely  little  is  known,  considering 
that  the  Manor  always  belonged  to  the  Bishops,  until  the  last 
century.  Who  built  the  present  fabric,  or  precisely  when,  is 
not  known  ; nor  is  there  any  early  mention  of  the  patron 
saint ; but  there  is  unimpeachable  evidence  that  the  Church 
now  said  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  in  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  known  as  the 
Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Early  in  the  century,  the  vicarage  of  Wellington-ciun-Buck- 
land  thrice  changed  hands  in  one  year.  One  John  Bray  was 
a.d.  instituted  in  April  and  immediately  exchanged  livings 

1408.  with  John  Hanseford,  the  rector  of  St.  Thomas, 
Apostle,  London,  who,  in  his  turn,  within  a month  resigned 
in  favour  of  Peter  Scott,  who  for  some  reason,  was  presented 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

(36)  Som.  Archl.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Socy’s  Proc.  Vol.  1.,  p 30  et  sq.  1849-50. 
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Peter  Scott  died  in  1436.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pobert 
Ayshcombe,  who  died  in  1465,  and  was  followed  by  Thomas 
A.n.  Overay,  who  died  about  1492  ; but  it  is  uncertain 
1436*  when  he  vacated  the  vicarage  of  Wellington,  unless 
he  held  it  until  his  death  along  with  his  other  preferments, 
which  is  unlikely,  because  we  find  that  at  his  death^^,  Overay 
A.n.  was  Precentor  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of  Congresbury. 
^492*  Had  he  held  the  vicarage  of  Wellington  up  to  his 
death  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  a fresh  ‘ collacio  ’ to  it, 
would  have  appeared  in  Bp.  F ox’s  Register,  because  the  living 
must  always  have  been  one  of  great  importance  in  the  diocese, 
and  was  never  left  long  vacant.  It  is,  therefore,  pretty  clear 
that  at  some  time  previous  to  1492  John  Caldbek,  about 
whom  there  is  much  more  to  be  said,  was  instituted  Vicar  of 
Wellington,  and  that  he  died  in  1498. 

[In  this  year  Bishop  Fox  issued  a commission  to  Dr.  Richard 
Nykke  (who  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  during  Fox’s 
A.n.  tenure  of  that  See),  as  his  Vicar  or  Commissary 
^493*  General,  and  to  John  Lugwardine,  to  enquire  into 
certain  crimes  and  excesses  committed  in  Chard,  Chew,  and 
Wellington  ; and  also  into  the  proving  of  wills,  etc.,  in  the 
same  places,  which  by  law  or  custom  belonged  to  the  diocese, 
etc.,  but  for  which  the  fees  seem  to  have  been  diverted.^® 

On  January  12th,  1493-4,  Bp.  Fox  appointed  Thomas  Hobson 
auditor,  receiver,  and  bailifi*,  “pro  termina  vite  suo,”  of  the 
manors  of  Chard,  Kingsbury,  and  Wellington,  with  very  full 
powers.^®] 

By  the  kind  help  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  I am  enabled 
to  give  the  entire  will  of  the  hitherto  unknown  Vicar  of 
A.D.  Wellington  (Dr.  Caldbek),  whose  incumbency  fills 
1498.  part  of  the  gap  between  Thomas  Overay,  1465,  and 
Thomas  Chard,  1512 ; but  who  was  Vicar  from  1498  to 

(37)  Bp.  Fox’s  Register. — Edited  by  E.  Chisholm- Batten,  pp.  70,  74. 

(38)  Bp.  Fox’s  Reg.,  p.  38. 

(39)  Ibid,  p.  120 

New  Series,  Vol.  X VIIL,  1892,  Part  11, 
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Charde’s  institution  lias  yet  to  be  finally  decided.  Tbe  name  of 
a certain  Dr.  Ricbard  Gilbert  appears  as  Yicar  about  tbis  time, 
and  be  probably  beld  tbe  liring  till  1512. 

F or  tbe  following  particulars  from  Munimenta  Academica,^  I 
am  indebted  to  tbe  Eev.  Dr.  Magratb,  Provost  of  Queen’s 
C oUege,  Oxford,  and  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  C aldbek,  was  anotber  of 
tbe  men  of  note  wbo  bave  beld  tbe  living.  On  Dec.  4,  1456, 
Magister  Calbeke,  non  regens,  was  appointed  one  of  tbe 
guardians  of  Tmwylle  cbest.  He  was  Fellow  of  Queen’s  from 

1449  to  1468  ; {i,e,  until  probably  be  bad  left  Oxford,  to  become 
Vicar  of  Wellington),  be  was  Camerarius  or  Junior  Bursar  in 

1450  and  1451,  and  three  times  Tbesaurarius,  or  Senior  Bm’sar, 
i.e.,  from  1451  to  1453,  again  1455-6,  and  again  1457-8  ; but 
tbe  last  two  holdings  of  tbe  office  may  have  been  continuous, 
as  tbe  college  “ computus”  for  1456-7  is  missing. 

“ Magister  Johannes  Caldbek,  socius  Collegii  Reginse,”  was 
witness  to  tbe  seal  of  Henry  Scayffe  (anotber  fellow  of 
Queen’s)  affixed  to  bis  will,  dated  22  Mar.  1449-50. 

Johannes  Caldbek,  D.D.,  was  arbiter,  and  settled  a dispute 
between  certain  members  of  “ White  Hall”  and  “ Deep  Hall.,” 
Feb.  6,  1465-6. 

Dr.  Caldbek  was  one  of  those  present  lltb  June,  1466, 
when  John  Edward,  of  Bokylbury,  in  Berks,  bound  bimself 
to  complete  tbe  wood  fittings  in  tbe  then  new  schools. 

On  January  7tb,  1453-4,  tbe  ArcbbisbojD  of  Canterbury 
licensed  him  to  preach  in  tbe  dioceses  of  London,  Lincoln, 
Salisbury  and  Worcester.^^ 

In  1457-8  be  bad  an  allowance  of  Twenty  Shillings  from 
tbe  College,  on  bis  proceeding  to  tbe  degree  of  B.D.,  and  in 
1464-5,  Forty  Shillings  more,  on  bis  proceeding  to  bis  degree 
of  D.D. 

He  was  one  of  tbe  Commissaries  or  Vice  Chancellors  of  tbe 
University,  in  the  years  1464-5  and  1466. 

(40)  Oxon.,  Rolls  Ser.,  2.  Vol. — Ed.  H.  Anstey. 

(41;  Reg.  Kemp.  Arch.  Cant.,  f.  248a. 
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In  the  Computus  of  Queen’s  Coll,  for  1492-3,  appears  an 
item  “pro  legatura  libri  ex  dono  dfis.  Cawdebeke 

This  was  unquestionably  a gift  to  his  old  college  from  the 
Vicar  of  Wellington. 

Will  of  De.  Caldbek. 

Dated  25  April,  1498.  Proved  July  12  1498. 

Johannes  Caldbek  vicarius  perpetuus  eccl.  par.  de  Wellyng- 
ton— “lego  animam  meam  Deo  omnipotent!,  beate  Marie  et 
omnibus  sanctis,  corpusque  meum  sep.  in  medio  cancelli 
eccl.  B.M.  de  Wellyngton — eccl.  matrici  Wellen.  xij*^ 
eccl.  de  Wellynton  unum  Antiphonarium^^  non  ligatum 
continens  in  se  Legendem  competen. — eccl.  de  Booklande 
xx"— -aule  regine  Oxon  duos  libros  notates  vocat.  Badulphi 
Cartam  de  vita  Ihu  Xti  impress,  et  Epistolas  Jeronimi 
presbiteri  impress,  et  pro  nota  certiori  secundo  folio 
significatas. 

Dno  Johanni  Stubb  nepoti  meo  meum  lectum  completum 
meliorem. 

Dno  Boberto  Cole  iiij  marcas. 

Radulpho  cognato  meo  26/8  et  unam  togam  de  violet. 

Nepotibus  meis  Nicho.  Stubbes,  Rico,  et  Willo  fratribus 
suis  omnes  agnos  meos. 

Lucie  Blawer  unam  togam  rucetam. 

Agneti  Crosse  clamidem  meam  rubeam. 

Abbatisse  et  conventui  de  Canonlegh  xx®. 

Cuilibet  liliolorum  et  filiolarum  (godchilden)  mearum  xijk 

Res.  Dno.  Roberto  Coke,  capellano  meo  et  Dno.  Johanni 
Stubbes  nepoti  meo,  executoribus  meis. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember,  that  the  discovery  of  America, 
as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  happened 
during  the  incumbency  of  Dr.  Caldbek. 

So  far  as  known  at  present,  the  will  of  Nicholas  de  Pontes- 
bury,  (see  ante  p.  239J,  Sub-Dean  in  1372,  contains  the  earliest 

(42)  A Church  Service  Book,  containing  music,  etc. 
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mention  of  the  dedications^  of  our  Church.  In  this  docu- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  will  of  Dr.  Caldbek  and  others  of 
later  date,  we  find  no  mention  of  the  usually  accepted  dedica- 
tion to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  but  only  of  that  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary. 

On  the  subject  of  dedications,  Mr.  Weaver ,ss  who  first  took 
notice  of  this  question,  as  regards  W ellington,  gives  a list  of 
nine  Somerset  Churches  whose  patron  saint  was  changed  be- 
tween 1530  and  1742,  with  another  list  of  seven  changes 
between  1530  and  1891,  and  a further  list  of  twenty  which  have 
no  known  dedication  at  all. 

To  these  we  may  add  another  near  home  ; Langford  Budville, 
now  known  as  St.  Peter’s,  is  really  St.  J ames’s. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Cox  (an  excellent  authority)  says  “thededi- 
dication  of  the  Church  should  never  be  taken  for  granted 
from  county  gazetteers  or  directories  ....  but  the  surest 
of  all  references  in  the  case  of  a doubtful  dedication,  is  to 
look  up  the  pre-reformation  wills  ....  of  the  parish.” 

Mr.  Edmund  Buckle,  our  accomplished  Diocesan  Architect, 
writes^®  that  an  altar  was  often  anciently  dedicated  to  several 
different  saints,  and  that  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another 
name  was  used.  He  says,  “and  so  it  may  well  happen  that 
the  name  used  in  the  old  will,  may  differ  at  times  from  the 
name  which  has  been  retained  in  general  use  as  that  of  the 
Church.”  Instances  are  then  given  of  many  varieties  of 
names  for  the  same  altars  in  Wells  Cathedral,  and  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s.  He  also  refers  to  the  late  Mr.  Kerslake’s  very  sug- 
gestive remarks  in  “ St.  Richard  the  King”  upon  the  usurpa- 

(43)  Upon  the  distinction  betw^een  dedication  and  consecration,  see 
Harapson’s  Medii  JEvi  Kalendarium,  1841.  vol.  ii.,  p.  68. 

See  also  upon  dedications,  Calendar  of  the  English  Church,  1851,  pp.  304, 
et  sq. 

(44)  Som.  and  Dor.,  Notes  and  Q.,  vol.  iii.,  P.  xvii,  p.  10. 

(45)  How  to  write  the  History  of  a Parish,  1886,  pp.  86-7. 

(46)  vSom.  and  Dor.  Notes  and  Q.  vol.  hi.,  P.  xviii.,  March,  1892,  p.  43. 
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pation  by  “ St.  Andrew”  and  “ All  Saints”  of  earlier  Celtic 
dedications. 

In  the  instance  given  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  we  find  AJl  Saints 
as  an  alternative,  or  adjunct  to  eacb  of  the  other  dedications, 
while  a reference  to  the  wills  of  Dr.  Caldbek  and  Robert  Cape 
(see  below)  will  perhaps  enable  us  to  account  for  the  forty 
displacements  by  “All  Saints”  in  Somerset,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Kerslake.^^  Both  these  Wellington  testators  leave  their 
souls  to  all  the  saints,  in  connection  with  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary ; and,  just  as  our  heathen  forefathers  thought  a pan- 
theon of  divinities  needful  for  their  protection — so  the  custom 
of  thus  combining  a number  of  intercessories,  evidently  very 
usual  in  Wills,  would  most  likely  have  been  commonly  followed, 
with  respect  to  the  dedication  of  altars,  and  even  of  churches. 

Hence,  we  find  All  Saints  to  be  by  far  the  most  popular 
of  all  dedications.  There  are  over  1140  All  Saints,  Churches 
in  England.^^ 

Double  dedications  of  churches  were,  and  are  still,  exceed- 
ingly common,  e.^.,  the  Abbey  Church  of  Canon’s  Leigh  was 
first  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  Evan- 
gelist, and  subsequently,  St.  Etheldreda  was  added ; while 
the  well-known  Church  in  Oxford  is  now  dedicated  to  St. 
Philip  and  St.  James. 

Examples  of  confusion  in  dedication  of  Churches  are  by  no 
means  confined  to,  or  even  perhaps  more  common  in  Somerset 
than  in  other  counties.  The  Church  of  Ashover,  in  Derby- 
shire, is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  yet  in  more  than  one 
directory  for  the  county  it  is  said  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
“on  what  authority  we  know  not.”^^  Chesterfield  again  is 
called  by  some  All  Saints,  by  others  St.  Mary’s,  but  through- 
out the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  it  is 

(47)  St.  Richard  the  King,  p.  32. 

(48)  See  Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church,  1851,  p.  133.;  also  ‘ Canonsleigh,’ 
Dev.  Assocn.  Trans.  1892. 

(49)  The  Churches  of  Derbyshire,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  vol.  IV.,  p.  17. 
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spoken  of  as  All  Saints,  while  there  is  no  pre-reformation 
mention  of  St.  Mary.®® 

Clown  Church  is  said  by  early  authorities  to  be  also  dedi- 
cated to  All  Saints,  but  later  ones  call  it  St.  J ohn  Baptist’s.®^ 

Wingerworth  is  attributed  to  All  Saints,  to  St.  Michael, 
and  St.  Mary,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  really  dedicated  to  All 
Saints  alone.®^ 

The  mother  Church  of  Bungay,  in  Suffolk,  is  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  always  called  in  old  church- 
wardens’ accounts,  as  it  is  still,  St.  Mary’s  ; but  in  Queen 
Mary’s  reign  is  an  entry  for  setting  up  the  “ ymages  ” on  the 
rood-loft  again,  ‘‘that  is,  the  Mary  and  John,  and  ye  Vowes 
of  ye  Churche,”  which  certainly  implies  that  the  Church  had 
been  dedicated  not  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  but  to  the 
Holy  Cross.  “ I have  found  it  called  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  old  Charters.”®® 

At  Leicester,  St.  Martin’s  is  so  described  in  the  earliest 
records  belonging  to  the  Church  (^.^.,  1547-9).  Nevertheless, 
it  was  also  called  St.  Cross,  and  the  street  on  the  north  was 
formerly  known  as  Holy  Rood  Lane.  Besides  the  rood-loft 
there  was  in  the  Church  a large  cross  “ isolated  from  any  screen 
work  ” : from  this  it  was  probably  called  St.  Cross. ®^ 

Yet  with  all  this  evidence  and  high  authority  as  to  possible 
confusion  between  the  altar  and  the  Church  itself,  there  seems 
to  be  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  our  Church  at  Well- 
ington has  been  either  re-dedicated  to  some  new  patron  in 
addition  to  the  old,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  number- 
less churches  on  their  re-building,®®  or  has  by  some  other  means 
got  its  name  altered  to  that  it  now  bears.  The  latter  seems 

(50)  Cox.  Churches  of  Derbyshire,  vol.  iv.  p.  123. 

(51)  Ibid,  p.  193. 

(52)  Ibid,  p.  450. 

(53)  B.  B.  Woodward  in  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  series,  P.  VII.,  March  26th, 
1859,  p.  255. 

(54)  Ibid,  2nd  series,  VIII.,  November  26th,  1859,  p.  437- 

(55)  See  Cox,  op.  cit.,  p.  87. 
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the  probable  explanation,  for  a comparatively  recent  solemn 
re-dedication  is  not  only  most  improbable,  but  certainly  would 
have  been  remembered  by  tradition,  or  would  be  found  in  the 
records. 

There  is  no  known  mention,  in  any  document  whatever,  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Wellington,  until  Ecton’s 
entry  in  the  “ Thesaurus  Rerum  Eccles.  of  1742 ; while 
Collinson,  Hugo,  Diocesan  Calendar,  Humphreys,  and  all  who 
have  mentioned  the  subject- until  now,  have  copied  him  with- 
out question. 

W e have,  however,  the  clear  evidence  of  six  separate  and 
and  distinct  wills  here  recited.  First  that  of  Nicholas  de 
Pontesbury,  next  that  of  Dr.  Caldbek,  which  speaks  of  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  the  B.M.  de  Welyngton;  then  all 
the  four  later  ones  name  “ the  churchyard  of  Our  Lady.” 

The  most  explicit  of  all  these  wills  is,  moreover,  that  of  the 
Yicar  himself,  a man  of  learning  and  high  position — one  who 
would  certainly  make  no  mistake  on  such  a point  as  that  of 
the  name  of  the  patron  Saint,  particularly  when  describing  the 
spot  in  his  own  church  where  he  was  to  be,  and  no  doubt,  now 
lies,  buried. 

The  four  later  wills  just  as  clearly  testify  to  the  churchyard, 
as  belonging  to  a church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
Further,  one  of  the  other  testators — -Breme — was  a priest  ; 
while  five  out  of  the  six  wills  are  witnessed  by  the  parochial 
clergy — ^giving  us  the  names  of  four  of  the  former  curates  of 
Wellington,  who  thus  also  add  their  testimony  to  the  then 
name  of  the  church.  Looking  at  the  fact  that  these  wills  in- 
clude a period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  immediately  preceding  the 
spoliation,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason,  unless  fresh  documents 
are  found,  for  setting  aside  such  distinct,  positive  evidence,  that 
our  parish  church  itself,  and  not  merely  an  altar  in  it,  was, 
down  to  the  sale  of  the  manor  in  1548,  called,  and  that  it 
ought  now  to  be  called,  St.  Mary’s,  and  not  St.  John  Baptist’s. 

(55a)  See  also  S.  and  D.  N.  and  Q.,  v.  iii.  P.  xvii.,  p.  10. 
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How  the  Church  became  known  as  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  is 
a mystery.  There  is  no  reference  in  wills,  or  elsewhere,  to  any 
altar  of  that  saint,  nor  of  any  combination  of  saints,  such  as  a 
dedication  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  There  were 
fraternities  and  altars,  as  we  shall  see,  of  the  Trinity,  of  St. 
George,  and  of  St.  Saviour,  also  a St.  Katherine’s  Aisle  ; 
but  all  evidence  of  any  connection  with  St.  John  Baptist  is 
distinctly  negative.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  orientation  of 
the  Church  points  to  its  being  St.  Mary’s,  for  it  much  more 
accords  with  the  equinox  than  with  the  summer  solstice.  In 
further  confirmation  of  this  point,  Mr.  Giles,  the  architect  em- 
ployed to  restore  the  Church,  says,  “ I may  add  that  the 
chancel  inclined  considerably  to  the  South.^®  Further,  there 
has  never  been  any  fair  or  church-ale  held  at  Midsummer. 
The  old  custom  called  ‘ Clipping  the  Tower,’  which  was  kept 
up  both  here  and  at  Langford  Budville,  was  a survival  of  the 
well-known  pagan  rites  connected  with  sun  worship  ; but  at 
Wellington  there  is  no  sort  of  tradition  by  which  St.  John 
Baptist  could  be  associated  with  it. 

Subject  to  the  light  which  undiscovered  documents  may 
shed  on  the  matter,  the  probable  solution  is  that  the  name  of 
St.  John  Baptist  has  crept  in,  and  has  been  adopted  informally, 
so  that  no  official  record  can  be  found.  So  far  as  is  known,  the 
present  name  of  our  Church  is  entirely  protestant  and  post 
Reformation.  It  probably  came  in  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  St.  Katherine’s,  St.  Saviour’s  and 
the  Trinity  Guilds,  died  out.  How  all  this  happened  we  can  but 
conjecture.  In  the  XVII  century,  as  we  know,  there  was  a 
great  popular  reaction  against  saints  in  general,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  present  name  of  our  parish  Church  marks 
the  change,  and  that  it  is  in  fact,  a popular  protest  against  the 
supposed  Mariolatry  of  previous  ages. 

W e have  seen  that  there  had  been  special  charges  by  Bishop 

(56)  (It  is  nowin  line  with  the  nave).  Som.  Arch.  Soc.  Proc.,  vol.  L,  p.  37. 

(57)  See  Humphreys’  “ History  of  Wellington,”  p.  232. 
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Jocelin  on  the  Church  here,  for  masses  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  for  high  altar  lights  in  Wells  Cathedral ; doubtless 
their  payment  had  always  been  irksome,  probably  obtained 
with  difficulty  ; the  people  would  think,  as  they  do  to-day,  that 
the  money  was  being  taken  out  of  the  place,  to  be  spent  else- 
where, and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  a strongly  protestant 
vicar  would  readily  find  an  excuse  for  retaining  it,  as  being 
applied  to  an  idolatrous  and  immoral  purpose.  There  is  no 
record  at  W ells  of  any  attempt  to  recover  these  dues  : the  pay- 
ments have  simply  been  dropped,  and  so  have  died  out.  Possi- 
bly the  withholding  of  these  charges  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  deposition  of  the  patron  Saint  in  the  parish  Church. 
The  payment  of  money  for  her  service  in  another,  cannot  but 
have  been  a sore  subject  for  generations,  wholly  apart  from 
doctrine,  reformed  or  otherwise,  and  would  naturally  make  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  unpopular.  Moreover,  at  this  time  the 
patronage  of  the  living  had  twice  changed  hands,  along  with 
the  manors ; first  in  1548  from  the  Bishop  to  the  King,  and 
secondly  from  the  Crown  indirectly  to  the  Pophams.  W e know 
not  what  heartburnings  or  traditional  grievances  may  have 
survived  the  long  rule  of  the  Bishop-Lords  of  the  Manor. 
The  repeated  mandates  and  commissions  for  collecting  dues,  of 
which  we  have  evidence,  were  certain  to  have  irritated  the 
people,  and  have  prepared  them,  when  all  reverence  for  saints 
was  gone,  to  use  their  newly-acquired  power,  in  blotting  out 
a name  which  reminded  them  of  serfdom,  restraint,  and  possi- 
bly of  tyranny. 

Another  suggestion,  perhaps  merely  an  element  among  many 
causes  for  the  change  of  name,  is  that  the  time,  when  all  these 
feelings  of  revolt  from  ecclesiastical  oppression  were  strongest, 
was  just  that  in  which  the  staple  trade  rose  to  its  highest  im- 
portance in  Wellington.  It  had  probably  very  long  been  a 
town  of  clothiers.  In  1547,  William  Pyers  rented  a church 
house,  called  ‘‘the  clothe  house. The  keeping  of  Bishop 

(58)  “ Somerset  Chantries,”  p.  l&l— Green.  Also  Calendar  of  the  Angli- 

can Church,  1851  ; p.  44. 

JSew  Series,  Vol.  XV III.,  1892,  Part  11. 
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Blaise’s  day  (3rd  February),  a custom  retained  till  recent 
times, was  doubtless  a special  Wellington  trade  festival, 
coming  down  from  tbe  early  middle  ages  ] but  the  wool- 
combers,  whose  patron  he  was,  were  a less  powerful  craft 
than  the  guild  of  wool  merchants.  The  persecutions  in  France 
and  Flanders,  culminating  in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685,  had  long  caused  an  immigration  of  skilled 
traders,  among  whom  those  in  wool  held  high  rank.  Fugi- 
tives, Protestants,  Huguenots,  though  they  were,  the  guild 
retained  its  arms — an  eagle  grasping  a bale  of  wool,®^  and  its 
patron  saint.  It  was  nearly  certain  they  would  settle  where 
the  clothiers  were,  and  that  they  would  sympathise  with  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  doubtless  for  ages  groaned  under  the 
heavy  hand  of  ecclesiastical  over-lords. 

What  more  likely,  than  that  they  should  encourage  and 
incite  the  people  to  trample  down  every  vestige  of  their 
previous  thraldom  ? First  and  foremost,  they  would  destroy 
the  altars,  with  their  images,  and  would  oust  what  they  thought 
to  be  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Virgin,  whilst,  as  a sign 
of  their  triumph,  they  would  set  up  in  her  place  the  name  of 
their  own  patron  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

All  this  probably  occurred  during  Salkeld’s  incumbency, 
1613-46,®^  and  although  it  is  certainly  speculation  and  un- 
written history,  yet  had  there  ever  been  any  religious  or 
authoritative  re-naming  of  the  Church,  the  written  records  of 
this  comparatively  recent  period  would  not  be  silent  upon  it. 

As  it  stands,  we  repeat  that  there  is  no  will  in  existence, 
either  before  or  after  the  XVI  Century  Reformation,  which 
refers  to  the  Church,  or  any  altar  in  it,  as  that  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  nor  is  there  any  document  whatever,  which  does 
so  name  the  Church,  until  Ecton’s  book  of  1742,  by  which 

(59)  See  Humphreys'  *•  History  of  Wellington,”  p.  229. 

(60)  See  Horner's  “ Walks  in  Florence,”  vol.  i.,  p.  212.  St.  John  Baptist 
was  also  the  patron  of  Bankers  and  Money-changers,  and  of  Drapers  or 
Clothiers. 

(61)  See  post,  “The  Learned  Salkeld.” 
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time,  the  name  had  become  a tradition  and  a popular  error. 

Abstracts  of  the  remaining  four  wills,  forming  part  of  the 
basis  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  through  the  kind  help  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Weaver,  are  here  given.  Most  of  the  names  in 
them  are  still  familiar  to  W ellington  ears. 

Sir  Nic.  Breme,  prieste. 

Dated  3 December  1544.  Proved  May  1545. 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  our  lady  of  Wellyngton, 
all  my  goods  to  Jone  the  wif  of  John  Olend — she  to  use  the 
sd  goods  to  the  use  of  John  Olend  the  yonger  and  Rychard 
the  sonnes  of  the  s^  John  and  Jone,  untyl  they  and  either  of 
them  com  to  lawful  yers  of  discrecyon. 

Test.  Sir  Hen.  Sutton,  curate  of  Welyngton. 

Ric.  Harebell.  John  Smyth,  sum.  38/- 
JoHN  Oland,  of  Wellyngton. 

Dated  20  January  1544.  Proved  20  May  1545. 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  our  lady  of  W ellyngton 
Sir  Tho.  Date  my  godfather  8^-  brothered  service  8<^- 
Res.  Alyse  my  wyf  and  Richard  my  son. 

Test.  Sir  Tho.  Dale.  Phil.  Hurchell.  Tho  Lynke. 

Ric.  Awtreye,  of  Wellygton. 

Dated  20  April  1544.  Proved  20  May  1545. 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  our  blessed  ladye  of 
Wellyngton.  Christian  my  dafter  too  shepe  price  iijs-  vij<i- 
Res.  Anne  my  wyf. 

Test.  Sir  Henry  Sutton,  Curate  of  Wellyngton 
Water  Autrey,  Raffe  Robyns. 

Robert  Cape,  of  Wellyngton. 

Dated  26  March  1545.  Proved  20  May  1545. 
my  soul  to  A1  God  mikely  desyryn  the  hies.  Yirgyn  o ladye  wt- 
all  the  holy  blessed  compe  of  heaven  to  praye  for  me,  and  my 
body  to  be  bur<t  in  the  chyd  of  6 ladie  of  W ellyngton. 

Wells  ivd  : Master  Vicar  for  tithes  forgotyn  xij<i  : 

The  brotherhed  service  there  hij®  iiijd  : store  of  ch..viij<i  : 
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Sir  Hen.  Sutton  my  g;  f v®  to  saye  half  a trentall  of  masses  for 
me.  Sir  H.  S.  iv^i  : each  of  my  ij  daus  ij  shepe  apece. 

Res.  Alson  my  wyf  and  my  son  (under  the  age  of  21 
years). 

Overs,  my  father  John  Cape  and  my  brother  John  Cape. 

Test.  Sir  Hen.  Sutton,  Curate  of  Wellyngton 
John  Roger  Rich.  Stewre. 

Returning  to  the  will  of  Dr.  Caldbek,  it  is  interesting  to 
find  a valuable  bequest  to  the  Abbess  and  Convent  of  Canon’s 
Leigh,  which  shows  that  very  probably  the  learned  Vicar  of 
Wellington,  the  great  don  and  preacher  from  Oxford,  was 
visitor  of  the  convent,  or  perhaps  the  regularly  appointed 
confessor  of  the  community. 

That  there  is  good  reason  for  presuming,  that  Dr.  Caldbek 
was  confessor  to  the  convent,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  before 
his  time,  on  February  17,  1402-3,  Bishop  Stafford,  of  Exeter, 
appointed  Gregory,  Rector  of  Raddington,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  to  be  the  regular  confessor  to  the  community.®^ 
This  appointment  also  shews  that  there  was  something  like  a 
superior,  or  at  all  events  a concurrent  jurisdiction  on  the  part 
of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter®^  under  which  they  could  appoint 
incumbents  of  other  dioceses,  or  at  least  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to 
offices  in  that  of  Exeter. 

The  living  of  Thorne  St.  Margaret  had  belonged,  and  that 
of  Sampford  Arundel  did  still  belong  to  the  Abbey ; so  that 
the  proximity  of  such  an  eminent  divine  as  the  then  Vicar  of 
Wellington,  would  naturally  lead  to  his  being  placed  in  a re- 
sponsible post  as  regards  the  convent. 

After  the  death,  and  burial  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  of  Wellington,  of  the  Rev.  John  Caldbek,  vicar,  in 
1498,  the  history  is  a blank  for  fourteen  years,  except  that 
during  part,  if  not  all,  of  this  time  the  living  was  held  by  Dr. 
Richard  Gilbert,  of  whom  at  present  nothing  is  known.  In 

(62)  Peg.  of  Bp.  Stafford,  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Hingeston- Randolph,  1886. 

(63)  See  ante,  A.D.  1336.  Also  “ Canonsleigh,”  in  Trs.  Dev.  Assn.,  1892. 
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a.d.  we  find  that  Thomas  Charde  then  suffragan  to  Old- 

15^2.  ham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  under  the  name  of  Episcopus 
Solubriensis,  who  afterwards  became  the  famous  last  Abbot 
of  Ford  (appointed  Abbot  1521),  was  instituted  Vicar  of  Wel- 
lington; but  it  does  not  appear  whether  or  not  he  ever  resided 
here,  nor  is  there  any  note  of  his  resignation  ; yet  it  is  clear  that 
he  did  resign  sometime  before  1526.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  ever 
did  more  than  receive  the  emoluments,  for  “in  June,  1512,  he 
received,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  his  episcopal  dignity,  the 
vicarage  of  Wellington,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.”®^  This  in- 
stitution again  shews  the  close  connection  of  the  See  of  Exeter 
with  Bath  and  Wells.  Ford  probably  performed  episcopal 
duties  in  both  dioceses,  while  the  superior  Bishops  were  engaged 
at  Court,  or  in  great  secular  offices.®^^  This  pluralist,®®  whose 
birthplace  has  been  clearly  proved  to  have  been  Chard,®®  and 
not  Awliscombe,®^  died  in  the  beginning  of  1544.®^  His  will  is 
well-known  : it  is  printed  at  length  by  Mr.  Weaver.®^  He  be- 
queathed to  the  Church  of  Wellyngton  “an  angell  noble” 
which  was  even  in  those  days  but  a small  legacy.  At  the  date 
of  his  will,  1541,  he  had  been  despoiled  of  his  Abbey,  and  was 
comparatively  a poor  man,  for  the  “ Summa  inventarii  ” was 
only  £75  14s.  8d.,  showing  that  while  he  had  spent  lavishly 
upon  the  buildings  of  his  Abbey,  he  had  by  no  means  piled  up 
a fortune  for  himself.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  heading  of 
his  will,  he  is  styled  of  Taunton,  and  that  he  bequeathed  to  the 

(64)  Oliver's  Monasticon,  p.  341. 

(64a.)  On  this  point  compare  the  optimist  account  of  this  very  period,  by 
E.  C.  Batten — Life  of  Bishop  Fox,  specially  pp.  54,  et  sq.,  pp.  88,  et  sq  — with 
Froude’s  pessimist  and  ribald  one — Hist.  Eng.,  ed.  1858,  vol.  i,  p.  98. 

(65)  Som.  Arch,  and  Nat,  Hist-  Soc.  Proc.  1891,  volxxxvii.,  P.  IL,  p.  13. 

(66)  lUd,^.  5. 

(67)  See  Humphreys'  Wellington,  p 165. 

(68)  Som.  Arch,  and  N.  H.  Soc.  Proc.  1891,  as  above,  p.  12. 

(69)  This  will  was  proved  in  the  Prerog.  Court  of  Cant.,  Nov.  4,  1544. 
Oliver's  Monasticon,  p.  341.  The  will  in  the  Wells  Reg.  book  v.  fo.  27,  must 
be  a copy  of  the  original,  perhaps  the  probate  itself. 
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Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdaleyn  6s.  8d.,  about  the  same  value 
as  the  bequest  to  Wellington,  together  with  a damask  cope; 
and  2s.  each  to  the  two  services  in  that  Church.^® 

No  record  remains  of  the  appointment  of  (Abbot)  Chard’s 
successor,  but  by  the  will  of  John  Bartlett  de  Wellington  17 
December  1526  we  find  that  William  Squyre,  Vicar  of  Wel- 
lington, was  not  only  a witness,  but  is  also  named  in  the  will  as 
supervisor,  i,e.  trustee  or  executor.  The  same  William  Squire, 
as  Vicar,  is  made  residuary  legatee  of  Agnes  Hamwood,  vidua, 
10  May  1530.  He  also  witnessed  the  wills  of  John  Hukker, 
John  Skybow  and  Alex.  Myll  in  1530,  of  Thos.  Budd,  Alyce 
Shapcott,  Job.  Baynold,  John  Lye,  cosyer,  John  Taylor, 
wyddowe,  in  1532  and  1533.  Except  that  he  seems  to  have 
made  or  witnessed  a good  many  wills,  we  know  little  of  this 
good  priest,  yet  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  his  name  must 
henceforth  be  recorded  as  a vicar  of  W ellington,  who  held  the 
living  for  certainly  sixteen  years  and  upwards.  He  was 
evidently  well  known,  and  must  have  been  an  old  man  at  his 
death  in  1542,  for  on  May  11,  1497,  William  Sqwyer  A.M. 
was  instituted  Vicar  of  Bradford  -P  and  he  held  that  living  for 
nineteen  years,  until  1516,  when  his  successor  there  was 
instituted.  It  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  Squire  was 
preferred  to  Wellington  in  1516,  and  if  so,  he  was  Vicar  here 
for  twenty-six  years.  This  date  too  would  be  that  on  which 
Thomas  Chard,  afterwards  Abbot  of  Ford,  resigned  the  living. 

Subjoined  is  an  abstract  of  his  will. 

Dated  22  February  1541/2.  Proved  13  September  1542. 

Magister  William  Sqwyer,  clerk.  Vicar  of  the  par.  of 
W ellyngton. 

Welles  84  : my  cosyn  Symon  Hoker  a ffether  bedde  per- 
formed and  j of  my  gownes.  Bob.  Torryngton  my  servant  a 
fetlierbedde.  Kateryne  Pollard  wedow  a flock  bedde.  Emyn 
Hancocke  dan.  of  Bobert  H.  a lambe. 

(70)  See  Weaver — Wells  Wills,  pp.  xii.,  157. 

(71)  See  Weaver y Somerset  Incumbents,  p.  315. 
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Residuum,  my  cosyn  Sir  John  Hoker  [clerke  and  curate  of 
W ellyngton] 

Witn. 

Sir  Wm  Cuiverwill  Stipendarie  of  Bucklande’'^ 

Nich  Bugge  parish  clerke  [of  Buckland] 

John  Bessley,  John  Bycknell 
Summa  Inventarii  £29  13s.  6d. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII, 
there  were  evidently  many  changes  among  the  Vicars  of  Well- 
ington. The  living  was  at  this  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  subject  to  the  Bishop,  who  possibly 
made  appointments  for  limited  periods,  in  view  of  the  constant 
and  repeated  surveys  then  being  made  of  church  property. 

We  have  distinctly  proved  the  death  of  William  Squire  in 
1542,  when  John  Dakyn  was  appointed.  {Som.  Incumbents'). 
He  in  the  following  year  was  succeeded  by  John  Wylmer. 
Then  there  is  a blank  in  the  W ells  records,  but  by  the  survey 
of  1547-8  we  find  the  following  ; 

^emor^ 

The  psonage  of  W ellington  aforesaide  is  impropriate  to  the 
Provostrie  of  Wells. 

The  vicarage  ther  is  of  the  yerely  value  of  xv/z.  xj^.,  wherof 
John  Ehn  clerke  is  noAve  incubent  who  findeth  ij  priests  one 
^ D to  mynister  at  Wellington  and  thother  at  west 
1547*  buckelande.  Ptakers  of  the  Hordes  holy  Sooper 

DCCCVIII.^3 

This  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  John  Wylmer  of  the 
Hugo  MS.,  but  if  not,  as  is  more  probable,  we  have  here 
another  undoubted  Vicar  of  Wellington. 

The  same  document  informs  us  that  there  was  a “ Chapell 
annex  to  the  paryshe  Churche  of  Wellygton”  and  it  sets  out 
the  “Salary  of  one  prieste  celebratynge  in  Wellyngton  afore- 

(72)  This  man’s  will  is  given  later,  see  p.  256. 

(73)  Somerset  Chantries — Som.  Rec.  Soc.  p.  29. 
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saide,”  which  amounted  ‘clere’  to  Ixvij'^  or  about  £67  8s.  4d. 
of  our  money.^^ 

The  Curate  who  enjoyed  “the  hole  proffects”  was  “John 
Spicer  clerke  of  thage  of  xxxii  yeres,  a man  of  honest  conver- 
sacon  well  learned.”  He  also  “bathe  a pencon  of  the  Kinges 
matie  of  viij  fhrkes  by  the  yere  goinge  out  of  the  late  monas- 
tery of  Brewton.”’'^  So  that  the  Curate  of  Wellington  got 
altogether  about  £85  per  annum  of  present  value  from  the 
endowment  of  the  Chantry.  There  was  also  a special  en- 
dowment for  “ the  salary e of  one  prieste,  callyd  a hrotherhed 
priest  celebratyng  in  westhuckland,”  which  however  amounted 
only  to  xlviiis  viii<i  ‘ clere.’  “ William  Culverwell  clerke  of 
thage  of  Ivi  yeres  incumbent  ther,  ^ man  of  honest  conver- 
sation.” 

This  is  the  same  as  the  witness  to  Squire’s  will  in  1542,  so 
he  had  evidently  remained  on  at  Buckland,  and  had  not 
vacated  his  cure  when  his  vicars  had  died  or  left  the  mother 
parish.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  vicars  had  to  supplement 
the  endowment  for  the  Buckland  Curate,  and  hence  possibly 
the  reason  why  Culverwell  was  asked  to  attest  the  signature 
of  Squire,  Vicar  of  Wellington. 

Culverwell  died  in  1557,  and  he  must  then  have  been  65  or 
66  years  old,  seeing  that  he  was  by  the  above  memorandum  56 
in  1547.  The  heads  of  his  will  are  given  below  : 

Summa  £3  13s.  4d. 

Dom  Will  Culvekwell  de  West  Buckland 

Dated  21  Dec.  1556.  Proved  in  Wyvelscomhe  15  May  1557 

Sir  Wdi  Coulverwill  clerke,  curate  of  West  Buckland — my 
par.  churche  3/4 

Dennys  Fourakar  my  beste  gowne,  a chaffer  with  all  the 
woidl  of  myne  beinge  in  her  custodye  : my  brother  John 

(74)  Somerset  Chantries,  pp.  205-7,  contain  full  particulars  of  the  names  of 
all  the  tenants  whose  united  rents  made  up  this  sum.  There  is  also  a detailed 
account  of  the  Buckland  Chantry  Printed  by  Humphreys,  p.  141,  et  sq. 

(75)  This  is  valued  at  £3  7s.  5d.— Somerset  Chantries,  p.  xxi. 
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Culverwill  my  best  cote  : my  sylver  spones  to  be  solde  and  tbe 
monayes  to  be  gevyn  to  tbe  pore  ijd  apeace  and  to  evryone 
of  Gesper  Fourakar’s  children  ijd  apeace  : John  Foureakar 
the  son  of  Jesper  F.  my  third  best  gowne  and  my  clanyng 
cordsJ® 

Bes.  My  brother  John  C.  and  Dennys  Forrakar. 

Wit.  John  Bestley.  Alex  Howe.  Jesper  Fouraker. 

The  same  Survey  of  1547-8  shows  that  one  William  Warryn 
held  a meadow,  named  “ Cowlande  mede,”  of  two  acres,  with 
burgages  and  lands  in  W ellington,  late  in  the  tenure  of  Robert 
Wylie  and  William  Shapcotte  ; also  a house  called  the  ‘clothe 
house,’  late  in  the  tenure  of  Wilham  Pyers,  paying  altogether 
425.  4c?.,  towards  the  maintenance  of  three  priests  in  the  parish 
church  of  Crewkerne  -N  also  Thomas  Crowe  paid  rent  for  the 
“ Swanne”  towards  the  chantry,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford.^® 
There  were  also  messuages  belonging  to  the  Bradford  chantry 
in  “ Sampford  Parva.”  From  this  we  see  that  our  modern 
“ Little  Sampford”  is  but  a translation. 

John  Elm,  or  Elmes,  the  date  of  whose  institution  is  un- 
certain, was  the  last  Vicar  of  Wellington  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for,  as  we  shall  find,  immediately 
after  this  survey  the  spoliation  began,  and  the  vicars  were 
thenceforth  appointed  by  the  Crown,  until  after  the  manor 
and  patronage  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Pophams,  in 
1624. 

The  wills  we  have  referred  to,  help  us  not  only  about  the 
name  of  the  patron  saint,  but  also  to  consider  much  that  went 
on  within  our  Church. 

Mr.  Weaver— “ Wells  Wills” — has  printed  abstracts  of  fif- 
teen, relating  to  Wellington,  besides  those  here  given,  by 
which  we  learn  that  there  were  connected  with  the  Church, 
at  least-  three  fraternities  or  guilds  : these  we  may  take  to  be 

(76)  Claricords,  see  New  English.  Dictionary. 

(77)  Somerset  Chantries,  p.  167. 

(78)  Op.  cit,  p.  210 — See  also  Humphreys,  p.  142. 
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the  true  prototypes  of  our  modem  friendly  societies.  Perhaps 
the  most  concise  description  of  their  object  is  that  of  Mr. 
Green, — “Somerset  Chantries.”  {^Som,  Rec.  Soc.,  p.  xii.) 

. “ These  must  not  be  confounded  either  on  the  one  side  with 
the  Hanses,  i.e.,  trading  guilds,  or  on  the  other  with  the  guilds 
of  crafts  (“  collegia  opificum  ”)  of  later  ages.  They  were 
sworn  brotherhoods,”  etc.^^ 

The  guilds  or  brotherhoods  (though  nearly  always  taking 
the  name  of  some  saint,  usually  that  to  which  one  of  the 
altars  in  the  church  was  dedicated),  when  rich  enough,  usually 
had  a special  priest  and  chantry  of  their  own,  but  were  by  no 
means  solely  religious  : they  were  essentially  lay  bodies,  and 
existed  for  lay  purposes.  Priests  might  be,  and  often  were, 
members,  but  only  as  private  individuals,  contributing  the 
‘ gild  ’ or  ratable  payment  like  the  rest.  These  guilds,  with 
their  chaplain  attached  to  them,  have  left  their  mark  on  our 
village  clubs,  which  ‘walk,’  i.e.,  in  procession,  to  the  parish 
church,  and  usually  have  the  parson  at  their  head.  No  doubt 
the  processions  of  these  fraternities  used  to  take  place  on  the 
day  of  their  own  patron  saint ; and  though  these  days  are  no 
longer  observed,  village  club-walking  is  frequently  part  of  the 
Revel,  held  on  the  church’s  saint’s  day,  or  is  connected  with 
some  other,  of  which  now  the  import  is  forgotten.  Their 
purpose  in  having  their  chaplain,  like  the  club-doctor  of 
to-day,  was  to  enable  the  rites  of  religion,  like  medicine,  to  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  those  who  could  not  individually 
pay  for  them.  The  feeling  still  remains  in  the  anxiety  of  the 
poor  to  be  ‘ decently  buried  ’ : now,  this  means  mere  pageantry  : 
then,  it  included  what  was  thought  more  essential — prayers  for 
the  soul  of  the  departed.  The  labours  connected  with  burial 
were  part  of  the  duties  of  members.  The  dead  had  often  to 

(79)  Kemble's  “ Saxons  in  England”  II,  pp.  309 — 10.  For  further  infor- 
mation as  to  these  religious  guilds,  see  “English  Guilds,”  E.E.T.S.,  p.  xix. ; 
et  sq.  Also,  Dr.  Brentauo,  on  the  same,  and  on  their  successors,  the  trade 
unions.  Op.  cit.,  p.  Ixxxi.,  et  eq. 
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be  carried  long  distances  over  ‘ chnrcb  pafcbs.’  Lights  had  to 
he  provided  as  part  of  the  after-ceremonial,  and  by  some  guilds 
kept  constantly  burning  ; moreover,  the  poor  were  often 
fed  and  clothed  “for  the  soul’s  sake  of  the  dead.”  Some  of 
the  rules  still  in  existence,  provide  for  a certain  fixed  amount 
to  be  expended  on  these  things,  and  on  alms,  on  behalf  of 
the  defunct  “te  don  for  ye  soule  and  for  alle  crystene.” 

“ When  any  of  the  brethren  or  sisteren  dies,  the  rest  shall 
give  a halfpenny  each,  to  buy  bread,  to  be  given  to  the  poor 
for  the  soul’s  sake.”®® 

The  custom  of  feeding  the  poor  after  funerals,  surviving  in 
the  usual  funereal  spread,  is  not  confined  to  Christendom.  After 
the  death  of  the  late  Khedive  Tewfik,  one  of  the  sights  of 
Cairo,  for  many  weeks,  was  the  daily  gift  of  a meal  to  a thou- 
sand poor ; while  every  visitor  to  the  tomb,  male  or  female, 
was  ofi^ered  cofiee  and  cigarettes,  which  it  was  not  etiquette  to 
decline. 

A careful  study  of  these  very  friendly  societies  of  our  fore- 
fathers, will  dispose  of  the  notions  that  the  poor  were  either 
uncared  for,  or  left  to  the  charge  of  the  monasteries,  or  that 
there  ever  was  any  sort  of  legal  claim  to  relief  out  of  religious 
endowments.  Many  fraternities  even  excluded  priests  from 
membership,  and  others  forbad  their  having  any  part  in  the 
management.  Women,  both  married  and  single,  belonged  to 
them.  They  had  each  a fund  or  common  stock  (called  staurum  or 
instaurum,  whence  came  later  the  word  store),  derived  from  the 
gild  or  contribution  of  members.  In  the  middle  ages  bequests 
to  these  stores  were  as  common  as  they  became,  in  later  times, 
to  the  poor.  At  Wellington  one  of  these  was  called  the 
Fraternity  of  the  Trinity,  and  another,  from  the  number  of 
bequests  apparently  the  more  popular,  of  St.  Saviour. 

These  were,  as  we  shall  see,  called  after  certain  altars  in  the 
church ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  piscina  now  to  be  seen 

(80)  See  “English  Guilds,”  E.E.T.  Soc.,  pp.  31,  173,  180,  for  specimens  of 
the  rules  of  these  fraternities. 
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behind  the  Popham  monument,  marked  the  altar  of  St.  Saviour, 
which  would  have  been  placed  in  front  of  the  window  at  the 
east  end  of  the  then  aisle.  It  was  moved  further  east  in 
1848,  when  the  monument  was  set  back  to  the  spot  where 
once  the  altar  stood.  This  window  has  a crucifix  on  its  centre 
mullion,®®*^  which  seems  to  mark  it  as  an  altar  window,  and  to 
show  its  dedication.  Where  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
stood  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty.  There  was 
once  an  altar  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave  ; this  was 
probably  St.  Katherine’s,  for  we  see  by  the  will  of  Thomas 
Budd,  that  there  was  an  aisle,  probably  the  north,  called  “St 
Kateryn  ys  yeld,”  which  was  rebuilt  and  extended  in  1848. 

The  altar  of  the  Trinity  was  probably  in  the  south  aisle ; 
in  the  S.E.  angle  is  still  to  be  seen  a fragment  of  what  may 
once  have  been  part  of  the  altar  decoration. 

In  some  churches  there  were  not  only  the  altars  from  which 
special  fraternities  took  their  names,  as  in  Wellington, 
but  there  were  other  altars  having  a common  ‘ store  ’ to  which 
the  craft-guilds  and  societies,  such  as  the  Toukers,  Webers, 
Hogglers,  Young  men.  Women,  Maydens,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, not  members  of  special  guilds,  paid  their  ‘ gild.’^^ 

John  Bartlett,  1526,  left  the  residue  of  his  estate  “custodi- 
bus  bonorum  fraternitatis  S.  Trinitatis  de  Wellington.” 

Agnes  Hamwood,  1530,  left  xijd  “instauro  eccl.  de  Welling- 
ton,” showing  that  there  was  also  a general  fund  belonging  to 
the  church  as  well  as  to  the  two  guilds. 

Will  Frye,  1530,  left  an  ewe  (unam  ovem).  John  Hukker 
“unam  meliorem  tunicam.”  Will  Shepton,  xijd  Will  Shirforde 
xijd-  Alex.  Myll  xijd  all  of  them  “ instauro  S.  Salvatoris.” 

John  Skybow  Jr  left  “my  cote”  John  Raynold  iijs  iiijd 
and  John  Lye  xijd,  all  to  the  “store  of  S*  Savyar” 

(80a)  There  is  a plate  and  description  of  the  crucifix  in  Proc.  Som.  A.  and 
N.  H.  8oc.,  vol.  1,  p,  37. 

(81)  See  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  Som.  Rec.  Soc.  pp.  24-25-49,  etc. 
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John  Skybow  left  “my  gowne”  to  the  “ Store  of  the  Ch.  of 
Wellington.”  While  Alyce  Shapcotte  left  to  “St  Savyors 
serves  my  redde  gyrdell,”  and  W^a  J elForde  left  “ to  the  Trinite 
servys  iijs  iiijd 

Joan  Taylor,  1533,  left  “to  the  payntynge  of  trynytey  xx^” 
This  meant  painting  the  figures  or  images  upon  the  altar,  and 
proves,  that  there  was  such  an  altar  in  Wellington  parish 
church,  most  likely  where  above  described. 

In  the  ringers’  room  in  the  tower  are  two  flat  wooden  figures, 
which  were  once  painted,  and  evidently  represent  Moses  and 
Aaron.  No  doubt  they  once  decorated  the  interior  walls  of 
the  church,  but  no  one  now  knows  where  they  were  fixed. 

In  the  same  room  is  a low  arch  leading  to  the  roof : this, 
most  likely,  once  commanded  a squint  to  the  high  altar. 

The  distinction  in  the  foregoing  wills,  between  store  and 
service.^  also  pretty  clearly  shows  that  there  were  altars  as 
well  as  guilds  of  both  the  Trinity  and  St.  Saviour.  More- 
over, John  Cape  in  1542  left  “To  Sir  John  Longe  Trinite 
prist  xijd  ; and  W“  Allwey  in  1543  said,  “I  charge  my  dau 
to  keep  ons  a yere  at  the  feste  of  the  trinite  a auniversarie,^^ 
or  one  dirige  and  masse  for  me  and  my  frynds.” 

No  less  than  eight  of  the  wills  cited,  are  witnessed  by 
Richard  Horsey,  a name  still  well-known  in  W ellington,  who 
at  that  time  was  an  aquebajulus^^  (water-bearer)  of  the  parish 
church— -an  office  which  in  one  of  the  wills  is  called  “cleric us 
ecclesise,”  or,  as  we  should  now  say.  Parish  Clerk. 

Besides  the  wills  already  cited,  there  are  also  in  the  District 
Probate  Registry  at  Wells,  those  of  the  following  inhabitants, 
which,  though  of  less  interest,  show  that  money  was  left  for 
the  lights  burning  before  the  several  altars — as  “ St.  Savyor’s 
light”  iijs  iiijd  by  John  Taylor,  and  our  “Lady  lyght  ” iiijd 

(82)  6’ee  Oreen,  Somerset  Chantries,  p.  xi.  as  to  “anniversaries.” 

(83)  See,  upon  this  ofl&ce,  Bishop  Hobhouse,  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  Som. 

Rec.  Soc.  p.  xbc. 
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by  John  Zegar  of  Buckland,  1532.^^ 


Wellington  Wills 

Date 

John  Bowrynge 

1540 

Nicholes  Thornes  . 

1541 

Richard  Sherman  . 

1540 

John  C haply n 

1541 

Buckland  Wills. 

Date. 

Eliz.  Sherforde,  W'w 

1542 

W m Hyndborow  . 

1541 

John  Cape 

1542 

J ohn  Mores 

1541 

John  Playce 

1542 

Cowman  (or 

Thos.  Gaylerd 

1542 

Gowman) 

1542 

J ohn  Arthur 

1542 

Stephen  Cape 

1544 

Peter  Southey 

1542 

W“  V ary er 

1544 

John  Spiryng 

1544 

J ohn  Bell 

1544 

As  a specimen  of  the  style  prevalent  here,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Reformation,  the  following  will  is  given  without 
abridgement  : 

“ In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  The  xx  day  June  and  in  the 
yere  of  our  God  mcccccxxxiiij  I Robart  Benett  husbond  man^® 
of  the  paryshe  of  Wellyngton  beynge  of  good  mynd  and 
memory  make  my  testament  and  last  wyll  in  this  manner  and 
forme  folowinge,  fyrste  I bequethe  my  sowle  to  almyghti  God, 
to  our  blessed  lady  and  all  the  company  of  hevyn  and  my  body 
to  be  buryd  in  the  holy  grave. 

Item  I gyve  & bequethe  to  the  cath.  churche  of  Wells  xijd  : 
Item  to  the  brother  heden  servys  of  Saynt  Savyor  in  Welyng- 
ton  Churche  iijs  iiijd.  Item  to  the  howse  of  the  gray  fryers 
of  Brugewater  to  thentent  I be  prayd  for  and  my  frynds  iijs 
iiij<^-  The  Vycar  of  Wellyton  my  gostly  father  to  pray  forme 
iiljs  iiijd  : every  godchild  iiijd  : Alyce  Norynton  my  servante 
vis  viij<i  : d ohn  Syndercombe  & Roger  S.  (each)  a cote  & a 
dublett.  Alyce  S.  a hefer.  Crystyaii  fontany  a hefere. 

(84)  Wells  Wills,  p.  34.  This  would  mean  the  light  before  the  altar  of  Our 
Lady,  which  was  the  high  altar  of  the  Church. 

(85)  In  those  da}  s husbandman  was  a farmer,  and  not  as  now,  a farm  labourer. 
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Crysten  PMlype  a liefer.  Will.  Bodley  a cowe.  The  Rest 
of  my  goods  moveable  and  immoveable  above  not  bequethed 
my  detts  payd  I gyve  k beqneth  to  Johne  my  wyff  whom  I 
constytnte  & ordayne  my  laufnll  executrix  k I wold  that  she 
dysspose  therof  for  the  helthe  of  my  sowle  as  she  semyth 
best  to  pleyse  God.  Wyttness  of  this  my  last  wyll  Wyllyam 
Sqwyer  vicar  there,  Robart  Mogryge  clarke,  Richard  Grigge. 
Summa  Inventarii  xixli  xvijs  xd 

Among  the  witnesses  to  various  wills  are  the  following 
curates  and  priests  attached  to  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  W ellington. 

1530  Dom.  Henricus  Tegler  (or  Tegber)  Capellanus. 

Dom.  Humf.  Vere.  1540-1-2  Sir  John  Hoker,  curate. 
1541-2  Sir  John  Long,  Trinity  priest.  1541  Sir  David 
DeKay.  -1542  Sir  Antony  Hossgood,  curate.  1542  Sir  Nich. 
Dakyn.  1544  Sir  Tho.  Dale.  1544  Sir  Henry  Sutton, 
curate.  Also  1532  W^^^  Warryner,  constable  of  Wellington. 
1533  W“^  Jefford,  the  yonger,  constable.  1542  Jefford, 
portryf  of  Wellington.  Ho  doubt  the  two  latter  names  repre- 
sent the  same  person. 

Mention  is  also  made,  at  the  same  period,  of  Mylway,  West 
End,  “on  the  west  syde  of  the  horsepole  yn  W.”  (where  was 
this  horsepool  ?).  “ The  bargayne®®  of  Whipsayne  ’’—Scott’s 

place— “ the  bargayne  of  Harecomys  ” High  Strete,  South 
Strete,  Pery,  etc. 

The  Bede  Roll,  or  list  of  dead  persons  to  be  specially 
prayed  for,  existed  in  Wellington  down  to  the  time  that  it 
became  sinful  to  do  so.  Our  Universities  keep  the  law,  and 
salve  the  conscience  in  their  “ bidding”  prayers,  by  substituting 
the  memory  for  the  ‘ sowles  ’ of  the  persons  named. 

In  1542  Thomas  Gaylerd  left  “to  the  Church  of  Wellington 
to  be  prayed  for  there  vi®  viijd  to  be  put  upon  the  bede  roll,” 

(85a)  Most  likely  this  will  was  composed  by  the  vicar,  Wm.  Squire. 

(86)  See  N.  E.  Diet.,  as  to  ‘ bargayne,’  i.e.,  a small  holding. 
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and  in  1544  GyiFarde  “ Churche  of  Wellington  to  be 

prayed  for,  and  my  name  to  be  put  on  the  bede  roll  6/8.” 

No  copy  of  any  of  these  interesting  documents— -relics  of  a 
suppressed  faith — seems  now  to  be  preserved,  but  among  the 
various  wills  of  W ellington  people,  proved  in  the  W ells 
registry  down  to  1545,  are  the  names  following,  as  well  as 
those  already  given  in  the  text  : 

Alway,  Andrews,  Bishop,  Bluett,  Budd,  Cape,  Culverwell, 
Dommett,  Elhs,  Fouraker,  Fry,  Furze,  Gill,  Glass,  Gready, 
Hancock,  Hewett,  Hosegood,  Mill,  Moggeridge,  Norman, 
Parsons,  Perrott,  Perry,  Bugg,  Southey,  Spearing,  Squire, 
Thomas. 

There  are  no  records  available,  to  inform  us  of  what  hap- 
pened here  at  the  death  of  Henry  YIIL,  but  much  was  hap- 
pening outside.  The  death  of  Luther  in  1546  had  let  loose 
such  a flood  of  Protestant  zeal  that  a violent  reaction  quickly 
followed.  This  in  its  turn  was  followed  later  by  the  inevitable 
counter-reaction  of  grim  Puritanism,  which  has  left  its  mark 
upon  our  church  ornaments  and  decorations,  where  it  did  not 
utterly  destroy  them. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  to  discuss  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  or  the  barefaced  seizure  of  Church  property 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  by  those  who  acted  for  his  son.  Legh 
and  Petrie,  the  commissioners,  enquire,  in  consequence  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s  obstinacy,  whether  they  are  to  go  on 
with  the  process  of  deprivation  “ for  manifest  delapidation, 
making  of  shifts,  etc.,  which  done,  the  house  will  be  in  such 
debt,  that  we  think  no  man  will  take  the  office  of  Abbot  upon 
him,  except  any  do  it  only  for  that  purpose  to  surrender  the 
same  into  the  King’s  hands. Here  we  get  a peep  behind 
the  scenes,  and  see  by  what  base  and  shameless  tricks,  Henry 
plausibly  obtained  possession  of  Church  property.  As  it  con- 
cerns us  in  Wellington,  the  seizure  begins  in  1547,  in  the  name 


(87)  Bright's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  Part  ii.,  p.  483. 
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of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  then  Dean  of  Wells,  Fitzwilliam, 
having  been  squeezed  out,  a new  Deanery  was  erected  by  a 
so-called  Act  of  Parliament,  giving  the  appointment  to  the 
Crown,  which  at  once  placed  a creature  of  its  own,  one  John 
Goodman,  in  the  office  of  dean  or  prepositus. 

The  following  year,  under  the  same  Act  of  Parliament,  in 
the  name  of  the  Crown,  letters-patent  were  issued  for  the 
translation  of  William  Barlow  from  St.  David’s  to  the  See 
of  Bath  and  W ells,  and  recite  the  order  that  no  “ conge 
deslyer”  should  be  henceforth  issued.  This  transaction,  dated 
Feb.  3,  1548,  gives  a clue  to  the  next,  which  took  place  at  no 
longer  interval  than  July  12  in  the  same  year. 

An  act  of  real  spoliation  was  now  done  in  the  name  of  the 
boy  King.  By  an  indenture^®  between  the  Bishop  (William 
Barlow,  late  of  St.  David’s),  and  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince, 
Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  etc.,  the  Bishop  “ as  well  for 
great  somes  of  money  to  him  beforehand  paid  by  the  saide 
Duke,  as  for  diverse  other  considerations  him  moving,  and  by 
the  licence  of  our  Sov.  the  King,  under  his  Great  Seale 
of  England,  etc.,  . . . hath  sold  unto  the  said  Duke  etc. 

. . . . his  manors  of  Banwell,  Wells,  Chew,  Blackford, 

Wellyngton,  Cranemere  and  Evercreeche,  and  his  burgh  of 
Wellyngton,  etc.,  etc.”  Also  all  his  rights  and  jurisdictions, 
etc.  . . in  all  those  his  manors  in  Somerset,  etc.  (Made 

on  July  12,  1547. 

It  will  not  need  much  astuteness  to  understand,  that  “the 
diverse  considerations”  moved  the  Bishop,  much  more  than  the 
“great  somes  of  money”  which  apparently  were  so  great  as  to 
be  inexpressible  by  figures,  and  that  here  we  have  a piece  of 
downright  robbery  covered  up  by  plausible  words.  Thus 
passed  the  manor  and  burgh  of  Wellington,  which  had  been 
held  by  the  Bishops  since  904,  a period  of  644  years,  into  the 
hands  of  the  young  King’s  guardians. 


ee 


(88)  Wells  M8S.,  foL  21  indors.— Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  p.  236. 
New  Series,  Vol.  XVIIL,  1892,  Part  I L 
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Even  the  unscrupulous  men  who  did  these  things,  who  stole 
the  land  itself,  never  ventured  to  meddle  with  the  tithes  arising 
out  of  it ; these  for  some  reason  or  other  they  left  intact,  and 
so  they  have  remained  down  to  this  day.  Possibly  the  leaving 
of  the  tithes,  both  great  and  small,  may  have  been  one  of  “ the 
diverse  other  considerations,”  which  salved  the  conscience  of 
the  accomplice  in  this  so-called  sale — Bishop  Barlow. 

In  less  than  two  years  there  was  another  bargain  and  sale 
between  the  same  parties,^^  by  which  the  Bishop  sells  the  Palace 
A.D.  at  Wells  and  three  other  manors — the  Hundred  of 

1549*  Wells,  the  park  at  Westbury,  and  all  manner  of  wild 
beasts  in  it,  etc.  In  consideration  of  all  this,  the  said  duke  is 
pleased  to  pay  the  said  Bishop  the  sum  of  £400,  and  grant  him 
all  that  his  mansion,  called  the  Dean’s  House  in  Wells,  with 
the  advowson  of  West  Coker  and  other  property,  including 
the  boroughs  of  Stogursey  and  W ellyngton,  with  certain  lands 
worth  £60  2s.  HJd.  a year,  in  occupation  of  about  fifty  tenants, 
whose  names  are  all  given  ; “ also  all  those  his  lands,  medows, 
feedings,  pasturage,  woodes,  and  all  other  hereditaments  what- 
soever, being  demesne  lands  of  the  Manor  of  Wellyngton,  or 
accepted,  reputed,  taken,  or  known  by  the  name  of  demesne 
lands  of  the  Manor  of  Wellington.” 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  restore  to  the  Bishop  the  Borough 
of  W ellington,  with  so  much  of  the  manor  as  was  actually  in 
demesne  or  occupation.  Along  with  this  there  was  a small 
rectorial  manor,  belonging  to  the  Dean,  which  somehow  escaped 
the  grasp  of  the  outside  spoiler.  By  indenture  made  23rd 
April,  2iid  and  3rd  year  of  Philip  and  Mary,  between  John 
Goodman,  Dean,  and  Kichd-  lieade,  Knight,  one  of  the  masters 
of  Chancery,  ,John  Goodman  grants  for  60  years,  all  that  his 
land,  called  “ tlie  pasturage  land  of  Wellyngton  and  Buckland, 
for  £40  to  Kichard  Keade.”^^ 

(89)  Wells  MSS.,  fol.  44.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  p.  237. 

(90)  Wells  MSS  , Ledger  E,  fol.  95. 
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Confirmed  by  Dean  and  Chapter,  June  4,  1556. 

Also  by  an  inquisition  in  1574,^^  the  Rectory  {i.e.  the  advow- 
son  and  tithes,  glebe,  etc.)  was  shewn  to  belong  to  the  Deanery 
of  Wells,  and  since  that  date  down  to  the  present  time  it  has 
been  so  held.  The  present  rectors  of  Wellington  and  Buck- 
land  are  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  still  administer 
such  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Dean,  as  have  not  been 
sold  by,  or  stolen  from  them. 

Having  shown  how  the  Manor  came  to  be  divided,  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  its  threefold  fortunes  through  all  the  changes  which 
have  since  occurred.  That  part  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
retained,  passed  eventually  to  the  Pophams,^^  and  was  by  them 
sold  as  the  manor  of  Wellington  Landside,  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Antrobus,  about  1750  ; from  him  it  came  to  Herbert  Sawyer; 
then  to  J ohn  Snook,  by  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Duke  of  W ellington.  The  borough  manor  was  held  by  the 
Bishop  as  will  be  shown  later,  down  to  1763,  and  probably 
till  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington; 
but  there  is  no  available  record  of  how  the  borough  and  the 
landside  manors  became  re-united  in  one  possessor.  The 
borough  manor  has  recently  again  changed  hands,  for  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Wellington  Local  Board,  in  1883. 

The  pasturage  of  Wellington  and  Buckland,  leased  by  Dean 
Goodman  for  60  years,  came  back  to  the  Dean’s  successors,  and 
has  been  held  or  leased  by  them  ever  since.  These  lands,  in- 
cluding the  site  of  the  old  Tithe  Barn,  amounting  to  some  75 
acres,  have  at  various  recent  dates  (1876  to  1387)  been  sold 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Goodman  did  not  long  enjoy  his  Deanery.  His  greed  in 
taking  the  Prebend  of  Wiveliscombe,  in  addition  to  his  other 
preferments,  led  to  his  being  ejected  in  1550,  and  Dr.  Turner 
was  installed  in  his  stead.^^  Goodman  appears  to  have  been 

(91)  See  Humphreys'  Hist,  of  Wellington,  p.  25. 

(92)  See  Humphreys,  Op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

(93)  Wells  MSS.  E.  f 48. 
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reinstalled,  immediately  on  her  accession,  by  Queen  Mary.^*^ 
It  was  after  this  that  he  leased  the  glebe.  He  was,  however, 
again  ejected  by  Elizabeth,  and  on  appealing  at  law  against 
the  deprivation  he  was  defeated,  and  an  order  issued  from  the 
Queen  for  the  restoration  of  Turner. 

The  inferior  manor  belonging  to  the  Dean,  which,  along 
vdth  the  Rectory  escaped  the  confiscation,  has  been  admin- 
istered, on  his  behalf,  down  to  a very  few  years  ago.  The 
last  steward’s  name  was  William  Parfitt,  and  rolls  are  in  ex- 
istence of  courts  held  so  late  as  1840;  but  the  leaseholds 
belonging  to  it  having  gradually  fallen  in,  the  property  has 
from  time  to  time  been  sold,  until  nothing  but  the  copyholds, 
trifling  fines,  and  quit  rents  have  remained.  These,  so  far  as 
at  present  ascertainable,  have  not  been  collected  for  some  years 
past,  and  it  is  a question  if  they  are  now  recoverable.  Con- 
sequently the  Dean’s  manor  of  W ellington  and  W est  Buckland 
exists  only  in  name,  and  has  in  fact  lapsed  to  the  tenants  and 
copyholders. 

At  the  survey  of  the  Dean’s  estates  in  1845,  on  behalf  of  the 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  when  they  took  them  in  hand, 
this  manor  by  some  means  escaped  record,  or  imtrue  evidence 
was  produced  to  the  surveyors,  who  reported  simply,  that  the 
manor  of  W ellington  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  W ellington. 

Several  extracts  from  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Dean’s  Manor 
have  been  printed  by  Mr.  Humphreys  (History  of  Wellington ). 
The  following,  together  with  some  of  the  accoimts  rendered, 
are  of  interest  and  have  not  been  printed  before.  They  show 
that  Courts  were  held  more  frequently  than  once  a year. 

Wellington  Manok. 

A ^sentmt  of  the  Homage  of  the  Mannfl  of  Well- 
ington att  a Court  Baron  there  held  on  Thursday 
the  ninth  day  of  November,  Anno  Dhi  1671. 


(94)  Ibid,  fo  70  in  dors. 
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wee  jpsent  all  those  that  have  made  Default  in  not 
appeareinge  at  this  Court  we  doe  amerce  them,  vizt. 
the  Coppy holders  apeace  f the  Leaseholders  6^ 
apeace. 

wee  ^sent  the  deaths  of  Roger  Thomas  f Mary  Gale 
the  wife  of  Roht  Prowse  whoe  dyed  since  the  last 
Court  f whoe  are  the  next  takers  wee  knowe  not,  a 
leasehold  f assign  to  Prowse. 

wee  jpsent  Rob*  perry  for  not  repaireinge  his  stable  : 
time  is  given  him  to  repaire  it  by  the  next  Court  on 
paine  of  v^ 

wee  ^sent  Wiii“a  Cape  t*  John  Perry  for  not  attend- 
inge  the  homage  after  they  were  sworne  to  bee  of 
the  said  homage,  vizt  we  doe  amerce  them  2^  6^ 
apeace. 

The  marke  of  Thomas  X Syle,  Robert  Perry,  Ralph 
Bryant,  John  Hadson,  James  ffurzeland. 


Wellington  Mannor 

The  ^sentmt  of  the  homage  of  the  said  mannol  at  A 
Court  there  held  the  28tli  day  of  Aprill  Anno 
Dni  1672. 

Wee  Jsent  all  those  that  have  made  Defaust  in  not 
appeareinge  at  this  Court — wee  doe  amerce  them 
vizt  the  Leaseholders  6^  & the  Coppyholders  3d 
W ee  ^sent  the  death  of  Roger  Thomas  sen’  & Roger 
Thomas  Jun  but  wee  know  not  whoe  is  the  next 
taker. 

Wee  psent  Whithee  for  spitting  up  the  ground 
upon  the  Deane’s  Land  & carringe  it  upon  my  Lord 
Sr  IFrancis  Popham’s  Land. 

Wee  psent  Robert  perry  for  lettinge  downe  of  his 
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out  house,  hee  is  to  repaire  it  by  the  next  Court  on 
payne  of  xs 

Item  Wee  jpsent  the  well  before  James  Charles’  house  is 
out  of  repaire  and  the  Waywardens  is  to  keepe  it 
in  repaire. 

Item  Wee  ^sent  the  Custome  of  our  Manno]  that  no  man 
shall  by  oner  our  heads. 

The  marke  of  Thomas  Sile,  John  Hadson,  William 
Cape,  John  perry,  Thomas  Ford,  Robert  perry. 


A psentmt  of  the  Homage  of  the  Mannol  of  W ell- 
ington  att  a Court  Baron  there  held  on  Thursday 
the  xxi  day  of  May  Anno  Dhi  1672. 

Imp^  Coppyholders  amerced  3<i  a peace  & Leaseholders 
6d  for  not  appeareinge. 

Item  wee  ^sent  Richard  fford  for  carrying  away  of  the 
Lord’s  earth  to  his  sister’s  Land  : wee  doe  amerce 
him  iijs  iiijd 

Item  wee  ^sent  the  same  Richard  fford  for  not  repairinge 
of  the  caseway  before  his  dore  time  is  given  him  to 
repaire  the  same  by  the  next  Court  on  paine  of  vs- 
Thomas  Syle  (died  in  1675-6),  John  Perry,  Wiihn 
Cape,  James  Chappell,  Nicholas  Bennett,  Rob* 
Perry  (died  1676-6).^^^ 

On  Apiil  13,  1676,  the  death  of  Robert  Perry  is  presented, 
‘‘  whoe  held  a Customary  Cottage,  and  that  there  is  due  for  a 
heriot  iijs  iiijd  and  that  Susan  Perry  now  the  wife  of  William 
Dunning  is  the  next  tenent.”  Also  of  “ Thomas  Syle  who 
held  3 little  cottages  ....  and  that  there  is  a heriot  due  on 
his  death,  and  that  Anne  his  wife  is  the  next  in  Rev-son.” 

In  October,  1676,  “the  Caseway  before  Richard  Ford’s 
house  is  much  in  decaye:”  this  time  the  paine  is  135.  4c?.:  and 
in  April,  1678,  the  ‘Cosway’  is  still  much  in  decay,  and  Ford 
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is  ordered  to  repair  it  “by  29^^  June  next  on  paine  of  xxxs.  ” 

At  the  same  time  the  church  wardens  are  ordered  to  repair 
the  mantel  of  the  ‘Churchouse’  by  29th  June  “on  paine  of  xs,” 
and  “James  ffurzeland  for  letting  downe  pt  of  his  dwellinge 
house”  is  ordered  to  repair  by  29th  September  “on  paine  of 
5s  ” : but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  these  penalties  were  ever 
enforced  ; on  the  contrary  the  same  presentments  of  complaint 
come  up  time  after  time. 

On  the  same  date  John  Perry’s  ‘caseway’  was  ordered  to  be 
repaired  by  the  20th  Nov.  “on  paine  of  6s  viijd  ” 

The  following  accounts  are  curious,  and  show  that  the 
Steward  had  to  receive  payments  in  kind  as  well  as  money : 

A Bille  of  my  expense  In  my  Master  buznes 

for  horse  hier  and  meet  for  him  4®  6^ 

for  my  labore  In  the  J orny  to  W elles  I will 

leue  it  to  you  to  consider 

and  my  J orny  to  hembery 

when  Mi*  Allin  did  com  to  W ellinton  hee  had 

of  mee  2®  9^  the  first  tim 

the  second  tim  3s  34 

the  next  tim  after  5® 

for  A Cloath  that  I wraped  up  the  Chess  in  84 
for  a poars  24 

Although  there  is  neither  date  nor  signature  to  the  latter 
document,  it  is  clearly  in  Colborne’s  hand,  who  seems  always 
to  have  charged  24  “ for  a purse  ” whenever  he  had  to  send 
money,  showing  that  so  late  as  1677  there  was  no  means  of 
remitting  money  except  in  coin.  During  the  next  hundred 
years,  but  it  cannot  be  shown  from  these  documents  at  what 
date,  some  sort  of  Exchange  had  been  established  ; for  on 
January  23rd,  1768,  Mr.  W.  P.  Thomas  writes  that  he  has 
“inclosed  a Bill  payable  to  my  L4  ffrancis  for  the  ballance.” 


(94a)  All  written  by  the  same  hand  as  the  text. 
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Wellington  1 Accompt  of  Greorge  Colborne 
14  Apr.  1676  J ^ ^ 

baililFe  there  for  rents  ....  (illegible) 
due  at  lady  day  1676 

K-emayned  due  on  this  last  Accompt  at 
our  lady  day  1674 

due  for  one  year  ended  at  our  lady 
day  1675 

due  for  the  year  ended  at  our  lady 
day  1676 


Thereof  paid 

Oct.  1674  to  Allen  Lane 
13tli  Apr.  1675  more  to  him 
paid  to  Mr  Basset  in  Oct : 1675 
paid  to  Mr  Dowthwaite  14  Apr  1676 


by  bill  delivered  this  day 


soe  rests  due  this  lady  day 
out  of  this  to  deduct  his  salL 
rents  red. 


Voo 
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04 

6^ 

i years 

: f some 

Repeated  entries  show  this  ‘ sallary  ’ to  have  been  xxvis. 
viijd.  per  annum  ; but  in  looking  through  these  collected 
accounts,  it  is  clear  that  no  check  or  audit  could  have  been 
customary,  for  in  an  account  dated  1677,  the  very  next  year,  is 
the  following  deduction  : 

He  is  to  be  allowed  for  his  Sallary  for  7 years 
at  our  lady  day  last  xxvis  viij4  pr  ann. 

Again,  in  an  account  rendered  nearly  a himdred  years  later, 
by  the  then  Steward,  Mr.  Thomas,  under  date  1764,  is  the 
following  : — 

“ By  this  Accountant’s  salary  for  8 years  ending  Michaelmas, 
1763,  £2  13s.  4d.  p year,  being  the  same  salary  as  has  been 
always  allowed  all  former  Receivers.” 
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There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  this  account  was  passed 
or  not  ; but  it  appears  that  Mr.  Thomas  succeeded  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes  as  Steward  in  1755,  so  that  the  above  charge 
for  eight  years  was  the  first  he  had  made,  for  in  1759  he 
returns  four  years’  rents,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  account  adds, 
“ Salary  to  be  deducted.” 

Thus  it  appears  was  the  steward’s  salary  quietly  doubled  by 
himself,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  looked  back  to  verify  the 
statement  as  to  “ allowed  all  former  Receivers ; ” had  they 
done  so  they  would  have  seen  that  £1  65.  Sd.  had  always 
been  the  previous  allowance.^® 

Names  in  Wellington  and  West  Buckland  Manor  Rolls. 
1661 — Humphry  Wyat,  John  Chapell,  Henry  Ley  ati  ffarthing, 
John  Hurford,  Symon  Cade,  Henry  Shurlands,  Roger 
Thomas,  Symon  Bennett,  Ambrose  Wood,  Rob.  Nation, 
William  Giiford,  Rob.  Salter,  Anne  Tyler,  Richd  Black- 
• more,  George  Campe,  Thomas  Syle,  James  Norman, 
John  Hayward,  Rob.  Barwell,  John  Perry,  James 
Graddon,  John  Hadson,  William  Serle,  James  ffursland. 
1736 — Thomas  Hughes,  Steward;  Thomas  Southway,  John 
Curram,  James  Bryant,  Thomas  Pyne,  Thomas  Dean, 
William  James,  Amos  Cornish,  Robert  Webb,  Thomas 
Leane,  Madam  Sandford,  Mistress  Snell,  — Parsons, 
— - Rogers,  John  Weekham,  -—Ware,  Thomas  Harkham, 
John  Ridge,  John  Norman,  — Clarke,  — Addercott, 
— Spreat,  Richard  Trude,  Peter  Buckwell,  — Searle. 

In  1666,  the  Parsonage  was  let  to  Alexr.  Popham,  Esq., 
at  £40. 

In  1766,  a hundred  years  later,  the  Parsonage,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Rectorial  Manor  of  Wellington  and  Buckland, 
was  in  possession  of  Mr.  Edmund  Antrobus,  the  impropriator, 
at  £40  per  annum. 

(95)  All  this  oan  be  verified  by  reference  to  the  Serel  MSS.  in  the  Society’s 
Library  at  Taunton. 

liew  Series,  Vol.  X VII L,  1892,  Part  11.  ff 
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This  represented  the  feedings,  pasturages,  etc.,  previously 
referred  to,  and  lately  sold,  as  stated  above. 

The  Manor  of  Wellington  Landside  was  in  the  possession, 
at  this  date,  of  Edmund  Antrobus,  and  there  were  cross-pay- 
ments between  the  respective  lords  of  the  two  manors. 

In  the  same  year,  1766,  there  is  a receipt,  signed  on  his 
behalf  by  Martin  Troake,  for  seven  shillings  for  one  year’s 
quit  rent  due  from  the  Honble.  and  Rev.  ffrancis  Lord  Sey- 
mour, Dean  of  Wells,  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wellington 
Landside. 

In  1805  and  1807  there  are  receipts  by  Wm.  Richards  for 
this  same  payment  of  seven  shillings  per  annum,  from  the 
Dean  of  Wells  to  Herbert  Sawyer,  Esq.,  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Wellington  Landside.  In  1805  this  payment  is  called  one 
year’s  Fee  Farm  rent,”  and  in  1807  “two  years  Lord’s  Rent.” 

AGKICULTURE. 

The  questions,  what  was  the  general  appearance  of  this 
parish,  and  what  was  its  state  of  cultivation,  during  the  middle 
ages,  are  extremely  difficult  fully  to  determine.  On  one  point 
we  may  be  tolerably  sure.  The  use  of  coal  as  a fuel,  is  here  a 
recent  fashion.  Until  quite  late  years,  its  cost  in  carriage  to 
an  inland  place  like  Wellington  was  prohibitive.  All  old 
houses  are  found  to  have  fire-places  constructed  only  for  wood  ; 
and  wood  alone  was  burnt  in  W ellington,  as  it  still  is  in  many 
out  of  the  way  places.  In  1690  is  an  entry,  in  the  church- 
Avardens’  accounts,  of  payment  for  “ 2 Clavells,”  i.e.^  the  beam 
across  the  great  fire  place,  called  the  “ chimney  corner.”  Con- 
secjueiitlv,  apart  from  its  constructiye  use,  in  the  days  when 
foreign  timber  was  a luxury,  copses  and  woods  were  of  far 
more  im])ortance  and  comparative  value  than  at  present. 

We  may  therefore  be  certain  that  there  was  once,  even  in 
historic  times,  far  more  woodland  than  at  present.  One  would 
have  expected  to  find  more  traces  of  this  in  our  field  names, 
which  the  learned  say  are  a mine  of  history,  but  such  is  not 
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entirely  tlie  case  in  Wellington,  nor  is  it  the  experience  of 
some  of  ns,  who  have  seen  how  fields  have  changed  their 
names,  even  in  the  short  space  of  our  own  personal  recollection. 
Moreover,  a glance  at  the  New  Ordnance  Map  will  convince 
the  most  sceptical,  that  unless  there  is  some  tradition  connected 
with  any  spot  which  will  preserve  its  old  name,  the  map  makers 
have  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  occupier  or  of  the  first 
passer  by,  whatever  that  person  gave,  as  the  name  of  the  place 
or  field.  He  then,  a perfect  stranger  to  the  district,  and  un- 
used to  its  modes  of  pronunciation,  expressed  it  in  his  own 
peculiar  phonetics. 

The  writers  of  “ Spy  posts”  are  great  transgressors.  On  the 
top  of  F ord  Street  Hill  is  a direction  to  “ Holmin  Clavel,”  a 
spelling  which  is  repeated  in  the  maps,  and  so  an  archaic 
adjective,  is  destroyed. 

At  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  long  subsequently,  it  is  clear 
that  agriculture  proper  was  more  considered  than  pastoral 
work.  The  virgates,  carucates,  acres,  furlongs,  all  betoken 
arable  land ; tillage,  indeed,  seemed  to  hold  the  chief  place, 
though  the  methods  of  cultivation  can  only  he  roughly  sur- 
mised. We  may  very  safely  assert  that  in  all  ages,  the  good 
land  of  Wellington  was  fairly  well  tilled,  and  that  there  was 
more  of  it  previously  under  the  plough  than  during  the  W ars 
of  the  Roses,  or  than  at  present. 

The  stress  laid  upon  agriculture,  in  the  Charter  of  Bishop 
Jocelyn^^’^  of  1234,  is  instructive,  as  showing  that  even  then 
there  was  a tendency  to  ‘grass  down’  instead  of  tilHng  the 
soil. 

We  read  that  during  the  Tudor  period,  say  1485  to  1600, 
the  great  quantity  of  pasture  and  animals,  as  compared  with 
the  scarcity  of  agriculture,  was  a subject  of  constant  com- 
plaint and  of  frequent  legislation.^® 

(95a)  See  Appendix. 

(96)  Bright's  Hist.  Eng.  (Personal  Monarchy),  p.  470. 
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In  1517  Sir  Thomas  More  and  others  were  commissioned  to 
inquire  into  the  arable  land  converted  into  pasture,  since  and 
contrary  to  Act  4,  Hen.  VII.  More  complains  much  of  this 
m his  “ Utopia.” 

The  population  of  the  whole  country  was  thin]  perhaps  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  present : wars  and  filth-bred^®  pestilence 
had  done  their  work.  The  exact  reverse  of  our  present  con- 
ditions was  being  enacted.  The  decay  of  the  towns  was  then 
a frequent  complaint  and  cause  of  enactment  in  the  Statute 
books.  The  trade  unions  or  guilds  were  so  oppressive,  that 
workmen  sought  refuge  from  them  in  the  villages,  and  hence 
at  this  period,  what  vfith  pestilence,  restrictions,  and  oppression 
in  the  large  centres,  villages  grew  into  towns,  and  country  places 
like  W ellington  rose  in  importance.  So  much  was  this  the  case, 
that  to  prevent  the  de-population  of  the  cities,  an  Act  was 
passed  (25  Henry  YIII.)  which  interdicts  under  penalties  any 
kind  of  manufacture  in  hamlets  and  villages,  “because  persons 
inhabiting  them  both  farmed  lands  and  occupied  the  mysteries 
of  cloth-making,  weaving,  etc.”  A study  of  the  domestic  legis- 
lation of  this  period,  especially  as  regards  such  a place  as 
ours,  should  prove  a valuable  lesson  in  these  days,  when  trade 
societies  and  unions,  whether  of  capital  or  of  labour,  are,  not 
very  intelligently,  again  treading  in  the  same  old  paths  which 
led  our  forefathers  so  much  astray. 

The  lease  by  Dean  Goodman,  in  1556,  of  the  “pasture  and 
feedings  of  Wellington  and  Buckland”  points  a moral  to  be 
seen  clearly  by  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines. 

Some  of  our  field  names  in  Wellington  are  however,  his- 
torical in  themselves.  Scarcely  a fann  hut  has  its  Pit-close, 
Pit-holes,  Pit-orchard,  or  Pit-leys, — all  modern  names,  but 
derived  from  an  important  feature  in  them,  which  owners  and 
occupiers  alike  have  forgotten.  When  spinsters  were  a reality, 

(97)  See  “Life  of  Bp.  Fox” — E.  Chisholm- Batten,  1889,  p.  104;  also 
Frouile's  “ Hist.  England,”  1858,  vol.  I.  p.  29. 

(98)  .SV«  HiKjh  Bhodts,  Lev.  Association,  1889,  vol.  xxi.  p.  430. 
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and  not  a figure  of  speech,  every  farm  household  spun  yarn, 
not  only  for  its  own  use,  but  for  the  weavers,  tuckers,  and 
clothiers.  The  linen,  too,  was  all  home  spun,  and  flax  was  evi- 
dently so  largely  grown  in  this  parish  that  the  ‘ vlex-pit  ’ is  still 
to  he  seen  on  nearly  every  farm,  and  the  ‘ vlex-shop  ’ was  an 
outbuilding  which,  though  it  has  passed  away,  is  yet  well  re- 
membered by  many  still  living. 

The  number  of  pits  in  this  parish,  where  the  flax  was  steeped 
in  the  process  of  ‘ working,’  shows  clearly  that  its  cultivation 
must  have  been  once  of  great  importance,  whereas  now  it  is 
the  rarest  thing  to  see  a patch  of  flax  in  the  whole  district. 

The  revolution,  which  we  call  the  Reformation,  could  not 
but  be  felt  in  the  West,  and  particularly  in  a place  like  Wel- 
lington, which  up  to  this  time  had  belonged  wholly  to  the 
church.  Even  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  so  early  as  1547, 
there  were  plots  and  conspiracies,  to  bring  in  foreign  assistance 
on  behalf  of  the  despoiled  convents  and  clergy,  and  to  restore 
the  previous  regime.  On  the  other  hand,  an  insurrection 
was  planned  later,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Philip  IT.  in 
Devon,  because  it  was  expected  that  he  would  aid  Queen 
Mary  to  undo  what  had  been  done.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  a 
Somerset  man,  was  implicated  in  this  with  others ; but  the 
death  of  Mary  and  the  accession  of  protestant  Elizabeth®^ 
again  changed  everything,  and  led  men  more  to  dread,  and  to 
expect,  attack  from  without  than  from  within,  especially  from 
the  King  of  Spain. 

Warlike  preparations  were  at  once  directed  to  be  made. 
The  principal  gentlemen  were  called  on  in  every  shire  to  pro- 
vide men  and  money,  but  specially  all  magistrates  and  officials 
were  ordered  to  return  the  number  of  men  and  horses  avail- 
able. The  first  complete  regiment  of  Somerset  militia  was 
mustered  in  1559,  and  the  names  of  the  ten  ‘ cappetaynes’  of 

(99)  See,  Somerset  and  the  Armada,  by  E.  Oreen,  1888,  p.  6,  et  sq. 
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100  men  each  are  given, but  it  does  not  appear  that  Well- 
ington was  then  represented.  Much  care  was  also  bestowed  on 
horse-breeding,  and  the  justices  were  required  to  make  returns, 
so  that  each  landowner  should  furnish  horses,  men,  and  armour, 
according  to  his  wealth.  This  system  evidently  continued  a 
long  time,  and  has  much  subsequent  light  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  valuable  paper  of  Mr.  Helyar,  on  “ the  arrest  of  Strode 
of  Barrington.”^®^ 

In  one  of  these  returns,  dated  1583,  under  the  “Hundred  of 
Kingsburie,”  are  the  following  entries  : — 

John  Popham,  esquier,  one  demilaunce  named  Philip  Warr, 
and  two  light  horsemen,  the  one  named  John  Noke,  and  the 
other  Alexander  Cowper. 

James  Capper,  one  light  horseman,  named  John  Slocombe. 

John  Perry  of  Halse,  in  the  place  of  John  Perry  of  Jarv- 
ston  (now  Gerbeston,  in  Buckland),  gent.,  deceased,  one  light 
horseman,  named  Alexander  Birde.^^^ 

David  Slocombe  hath  day  geven  him  to  furnish  two  light 
horsemen. 

Will»i*  Symes  of  Charde,  hath  day  given  him  to  furnish  two 
light  horsemen. 

Willm.  Curye,  one  light  horseman  not  named,  for  that  he 
hath  day  given  to  be  sufficiently  furnished. 

Thomas  Cogan  was  set  in  the  last  certificate  to  be  a light 
horseman  of  himselfe,  but  being  unable  to  furnishe  the  whole, 
Philibert  Cogan  is  joyned  with  him,  who  hath  day  given  him 
therefore. 

John  Marshall,  of  Hewyshe,  one  light  horseman,  named 
Laurence  King.^®^ 

Much  excitement  and  bustle,  with  mustering  and  ‘ revewe- 

(100)  Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

(101)  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hbt.  Socy’s  Proc.,  vol,  xxxvii.,  1891. 

(102)  The  will  of  this  John  Perry  is  printed  by  Humphreys,  Wellington, 
p,  83,  from  Brown's  ‘ Somerset  Wills,”  vol.  1. 

(103)  Oreen,  Op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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inge,’  return  making  and  inspection  of  arms,  must  have  gone 
on  for  several  years,  in  expectation  of  the  Spanish  invasion. 
The  local  names  most  frequently  occurring  in  connection  with 
all  these  preparations  are  Poulet,  Sydenham,  Stawell,  Portman, 
Popham,  Coles  or  Colles,  Buller,  Horner,  Clyfton,  Ken, 
Phillips,  Warr.^®^ 

In  1585  we  find  John  Popham,  esquire,  Attorney-General, 
among  the  justices,  each  of  whom  had  to  find  two  men  : his 
were  named  Henry  W arde  and  Morgan  Griffiths.  The  beacons 
were  to  he  closely  watched  and  warded,  so  that  none  should 
be  fired  without  the  ‘ privitie  ’ of  the  nearest  justice.  Those 
on  our  Blackdowns,  especially  where  the  Wellington  monu- 
ment now  stands — the  memory  of  which  is  still  kept  alive  in 
‘ Beacon  Lane,’  leading  to  it—and  Culmstock  Beacon,  would 
he  of  much  importance,  as  from  them  could  be  seen  the  beacon 
of  Dunkery,  and  thus  tidings  could  be  flashed  in  a moment 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel  over  the  whole  of 
Somerset  and  away  to  the  Dartmoor  heights  in  Devon. 

In  1588  no  less  than  12,000  men  were  certified,  as  enrolled 
in  Somerset,  of  which  4,000  were  returned  as  trained,  in  five 
regiments  of  800  each  : a very  heavy  draught,  considering  the 
thinness  of  the  population.  From  the  particulars  of  the  stores 
and  ammunition,  we  can  see  that  the  musket  had  then  very 
nearly  supplanted  the  old  weapon,  the  bow.  Up  to  this  time, 
extraordinary  interest  had  been  taken  in  its  use,  and  the 
governments  of  the  day  had  used  every  effort  to  keep  up  the 
skill  of  the  old  English  bowman.  Nearly  every  parish  had  its 
butts.  Here  in  W ellington  there  seems  to  have  been  something 
of  a county  ground  ; for  two  adjoining  fields  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  estate,  through  one  of  which  runs  the  footpath 
to  the  monument,  are  called  Shirebutts  (they  are  951  and  953 
on  the  tithe  map),  a name  which  tells  its  own  tale. 

The  position  and  name  of  this  archery  ground  need  but  little 

(104)  Several  hundreds  of  the  names  of  those  enrolled  at  this  time  are  printed 
by  Mr.  Green. — “ Somerset  and  the  Armada,”  1888. 
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imagination,  to  enable  ns  to  picture  the  men  of  Devon  coming 
over  the  bill  from  the  Culm  valley,  to  compete  with  the  men 
of  Somerset,  in  shooting  at  the  Shirebutts  for  prizes  or  for  the 
championship,  just  as  now  their  sons  contend  in  rifle-shooting, 
cricket  or  football  matches  ; and  as  in  the  long  interval  they 
have  wrestled,  bowled,  and  played  ” with  cudgelsd^® 

Orders  were  issued  involving  the  minutest  details  for  instant 
action  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared.  Each  beacon  fire 
carried  its  own  special  meaning,  and  the  inland  troops  were 
to  march  to  the  coast  as  indicated.  A fire  on  Bubdown 
meant  that  the  Somerset  men  were  to  go  to  Dorchester,  and 
so  on.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  the  Armada  had  ever  been 
able  to  effect  a landing,  our  ancestors  were  ready,  and  would 
have  given  as  good  an  account  of  the  Spaniards  on  shore,  as 
their  brethren  did  at  sea. 

In  all  this,  from  its  position,  Wellington  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  do  more  than  provide  its  quota  of  men  and 
stores  ; yet,  so  alive  were  its  people  to  what  was  going 
on,  that  from  this  inland  place  was  the  first  intelligence 
sent  ofi*  to  London  to  the  Queen,  of  the  appearance  at 
sea  of  the  invincible  Armada ; and  that,  too,  by  none  other 
than  our  famous  townsman.  Sir  J ohn  Popham.^^®  On  Sunday, 
22nd  July,  1588,  he  wrote  from  Wellington: — “To  the 
a.d.  Bighte  honble.  my  verie  singular  good  Lord  the 
Lord  Burghley,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England. 
Haste,  haste,  I say,  haste,  post  haste,  haste  ; ” — statmg  that 
on  Friday  the  Spanish  fleet  was  discovered  tending  to  the 
west,  and  on  Saturday  (21st),  to  the  number  of  162  sail,  was 
encountered  in  sight  from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  He  enclosed  a 
letter  from  ‘ Seyntsebastyan  ’ by  one  Redberd,  dated  8th  July, 
and  conveyed  by  Redberd  to  San  Juan  de  Luz,  from  whence 

(105)  See  “ Warrant  for  the  Lord  Keeper  to  passe  commissions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  archerye.”— Egerton  Papers  (Camden  Soc.),  1840 ; p.  218. 

(106)  For  letters  of  Sir  John  Popham,  with  facsimile  of  his  signature,  see 
Egerton  Papers  (Camden  Soc.),  pp.  282,  et  sq. 
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it  was  brought,  and  arrived  at  Bridgwater  July  21st.  Bridg- 
water had  at  this  time  a good  trade  with  Spain.  The  bark 
that  brought  it  “discovered  on  Wednesday  last  (18th)  the 
Spaniards  twenty-five  leagues  west  of  the  headland  of  France, 
holding  their  course  towards  England.”  “ I think  the  man  is 
honest,  and  your  honours  will  know  best  what  is  to  be  collected 
by  his  knowledge.”  “ The  country  I find  everywhere  ready 
and  willing  : our  strength  is  so  united  that  our  enemies  can 
never  prevail  against  so  gracious  a Queen.”^^ 

This  letter  was  the  first  intelligence  brought  to  land  and 
sent  to  London  of  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy. 

How  the  Armada,  reported  to  be  301  ships,  were  en- 
countered a few  days  later  by  Drake,  and  its  complete 
destruction,  scarcely  belong  to  the  annals  of  W ellington ; 
yet  we  may  well  picture  to  ourselves  the  rejoicings  which 
followed,  and  the  great  relief  from  the  strain  and  excitement 
of  the  long-expected  invasion.  No  doubt  the  news  turned  the 
anxious  W est  country  into  a veritable  part  of  the  “ Merrie 
England  of  the  good  Queen  Bess.”^^® 

After  the  scare  of  the  Spanish  invasion  had  passed  by,  and 
left  nothing  behind  but  the  name  of  Drake  on  its  chief 
a.d  hostelry  (now  only  preserved  in  Drake’s  Place),  no 
i6i8.  event  of  moment  seems  to  have  happened  here  until 
the  year  1618  ; yet  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  execution 
of  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  upon  a sentence  passed 
fourteen  years  previously,  was  deeply  felt,  and  became  a strong 
cause  of  resentment  against  King  J ames,  by  the  people  of  W el- 
lington and  by  all  Raleigh’s  country-men  in  the  W est. 

When  in  the  next  reign  (Charles  I)  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  place  was  violently 
puritan  and  parliamentarian  : so  much  was  this  the  case  that  it 

(107)  Oreen,  Op.  cit.,  p.  115;  taken  from  “State  Papers,”  Eliz.  v.  ccxiii., 

p.  1. 

(108)  For  a full  account  of  our  share  in  this  memorable  deliverance, 
see  “ Somerset  and  the  Armada.”  E.  Oreen.  Privately  printed,  1888. 

New  Series^  VoL  X VIIL,  1892,  Pari  II. 
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became  a proverb,  and  ‘Wellington  Roundhead’  became  the 
name  for  any  violent  fanatic.  It  is  probable  that  before  this 
time,  the  strong  puritan  spirit  had  vented  itself  upon  the  parish 
church,  and,  as  Ave  have  seen,  pulled  down  its  altars,  destroyed 
its  “ images,”  and  changed  its  name. 

Military  operations  were  carried  out  here  in  1644,  when  a 
certain  Colonel  Bo  vet  had  fortified  himself  in  the  house  of  the 
Pophams.^®^  Tradition  says  that  the  King’s  troops  and  guns 
occupied  the  high  ground  of  Foxdown,  and  from  thence 
battered  down  Wellington  Old  Court  House.^^® 

So  little  of  learning  and  literature  have  ever  been  associated 
with  Wellington,  that  it  is  simple  justice  to  return,  and  to 
mention  a certain  John  Salkeld,  whom,  it  is  said,^^^  King  James 
had  converted  to  protestantism  and  called  the  “ Learned 
Salkeld.”  He  was  presented  to  the  living  by  the  King  in 
1613,  and  perhaps  the  proverbial  zeal  of  a convert  may  have 
helped  on  the  changes  above  referred  to.  He  was  the  author 
of  two  treatises,  “On  Angels,”  published  in  1613,  and  “Of 
Paradise,”  in  1617. 

His  incumbency  was  however  by  no  means  a practical 
illustration  of  his  writings,  for  his  living  was  sequestrated  and 
a successor  appointed,  long  before  his  death.  He  died  at 
Uffculme  in  1660,  aged  84. 

Passing  over  the  civil  war  and  also  the  Monmouth  rebellion 
with  its  frightful  Bloody  Assize,  which  are  sufficiently  dealt 
with  elsewhere,^^^  the  next  stirring  event  in  this  place  is  con- 
nected with  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange,  and  his  march 
through  Somerset  in  1688.  The  terrible  scenes  enacted 

(109)  See  Humphreys,  p.  87. 

(110)  For  a curious  specimen  of  the  ballads  of  this  time  see  “The  Somerset- 
shire Man’s  Complaint,”  in  the  preface,  p.  7,  to  the  “Exmoor  Scolding,” 
edition  published  by  the  English  Dial.  Society,  1879. 

(111)  Memorial  of  the  Wellington  Coronation  Festivities,  “Wellington,” 
Devenish,  1838,  p.  7. 

(112)  See  Humphreys,  Materials  for  the  Hist,  of  the  Monmouth  Rebellion, 

A C. , ])Oxl. 
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througli  J effries,  after  the  death  of  Monmouth,  were  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  An  isolated  building,  just  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  is  still  by  tradition,  held  to  be  the  hiding- 
place  of  some  of  the  fugitive  rebels.  To  the  fanatic  puritans 
of  Wellington  the  atrocities  of  James  II,  through  his  minion, 
were  peculiarly  hateful,  while  his  support  of  the  Roman  church 
lent  a religious  fervour  to  their  abhorrence  of  him  and  his 
government. 

At  first  we  find  that  through  terror,  lest  they  should  be  dealt 
with  like  “ the  Duke’s”  followers,  the  people  held  back.  In- 
deed the  Prince  of  Orange  was  so  little  supported  at  first,  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  turning  back  on  arriving  at  Exeter, 
Nov.  9th,  1688.  Within  a week,  however,  the  Somerset  gentry 
“ came  in  briskly,”  and  brought  ample  supplies.  Among 
them  were  many  well-known  names,  such  as  W arre,  Popham, 
Luttrell,  Palmer,  Speke,  Seymour,  Bamfield,  Wyndham, 
Stawell,  Mallett  and  Braddon. 

An  address  was  presented  on  Nov.  15,  1688,  by  which  those 
whose  names  were  subscribed,  solemnly  engaged  themselves  to 
join  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  to  defend  his  person  against  the  “ cursed  attempts 
of  papists  and  other  bloody  men.”  Besides  the  names  given 
above,  were  appended  to  this  document  those  of  Fitzharding, 
Smythe,  Beazeley,  Gorges,  Mompesson,  Hellier,  Pigott, 
Baker,  Gould,  Walrond,  Bailey,  Godwyn,  Sandys,  Musgrave, 
Morgan,  Long,  Cox,  Webb,  Sambourne,  Dodington,  Westley, 
Sanford,  Wickeam,  Welstead  and  others.^^^ 

From  Exeter  the  Prince’s  army  marched  in  three  divisions, 
for  the  most  part  taking  the  southern  road ; but  though  William 
did  not  himself  pass  through  W ellington,  some  of  his  troops 
must  have  done  so,  for  at  Bridgwater  they  secured  twenty 
horses  from  the  market  people,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  got 

(113)  “The  March  of  William  of  Orange  through  Somerset.” — E.  Oreen. 

Privately  printed,  1892,  p.  58. 
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some  here,  and  also  at  Tannton,  en  route.  It  should  he  remem- 
bered that  the  road  from  Exeter  through  W ellington  was  very 
different  in  the  17th  century,  from  the  “ turnpike”  that  now  is. 

On  December  19th,  1688,  there  was  a panic  created  by  a 
letter  from  Yeovil,  that  some  thousands  of  Irish  papists  were 
marching  westward ; that  they  had  burnt  Portsmouth,  Lym- 
ington  and  Basingstoke.  Bemembering  that  in  the  Civil  War 
some  Irish  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  had  committed  atrocities,  the  whole  country  side  rose  in. 
arms  at  once  ; but  the  report  proved  to  be  a false  alarm.  All 
this  excitement,  in  which  W ellington,  owing  to  its  local 
position,  must  have  had  its  full  share,  was  but  of  short  duration, 
for  the  King  fled  to  France,  and  by  December  22nd  the 
revolution  was  complete. 

There  were  great  rejoicings  in  Wellington  ; a day  of 
thanksgiving  was  set  apart, and  a ballad,  entitled  “ The 
Courageous  Soldiers  of  the  West,”  was  sung  to  the  tune  of 
“ Lilli  Burlero.”  One  verse  was — 

‘ ‘ As  for  the  town  of  brave  Taunton-dean, 

Their  loyalty  shall  ne’er  be  forgot, 

For  our  most  gracious  King  and  his  Queen, 

They  will  engage  with  thundering  shot. 

Noble  true  souls  came  Hocking  amain  ; 

Stout  lads,  brisk  and  airy,  tor  William  and  Mary, 

They’ll  valiantly  fight  their  rights  to  maintain.” 

Much  valuable  and  interesting  information  as  to  this  period, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  churchwardens’  accounts,  some  extracts 
from  which  have  been  printed  by  Mr.  Humphreys,^^^  and 
which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  reproduced  entire. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  only  two  of  the  signs  of  the 
principal  inns  existing  at  that  period,  now  remain  in  the  town 
— the  “ Squirrel,”  and  the  “ Half  Moon,” 

By  tlie  assessment  of  1686  the  “Squirrel”  seems  to  have 
been  the  third  in  importance.  The  “ Swan  ” owned  by 
George  Cockram,  gent.,  was  assessed  at  £9.  The  “George,” 

(114)  See  Churchwardens’  Accts.,  post,  p. 

(115)  Hist.  Wellington  p.  122. 
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also  owned  by  him,  at  £4;  and  the  “Squirrel”  at  only  £3, 
owned  by  Matthias  Hanwill,  gent.  The  “ Swan  ” was  on  the 
site  of  the  house  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Colies  ; and  in  those 
days,  judging  by  the  valuation,  must  have  been  a stately 
hostelry. 

The  “ George,”  is  known  only  by  tradition.  It  was  in 
Mantle  Street,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  house  of 
Mr.  William  Martin.  The  present  building,  within  present 
memory,  was  used  as  a hotel,  called  the  “ George.”  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  rebuilt  by,  or  at  least,  it  belonged  to  the 
firm  of  Carpenter,  Wood  & Co.,  bankers,  who  failed  early  in 
the  century.  It  must  have  been  more  expensively  fitted  than 
at  that  time  was  usual  with  inns  : for  there  still  exists  in  another 
house  in  the  town,  a mantel  piece  of  Carrara  marble,  which  was 
taken  from  thence  after  the  sale  of  Messrs.  Carpenter’s  effects. 
Is  it  possible  that  this  chimney  piece  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  name  of  the  street,  either  itself  suggesting  the  name  from 
its  magnificence  as  compared  with  the  surroundings;  or  did  the 
owners  take  the  idea  of  fitting  the  house  in  accordance  with 
the  notion  conveyed  by  the  name  of  the  street  ? 

At  the  time  this  house  was  rebuilt,  there  was  much  discussion 
and  dispute  with  the  parish  authorities,  as  to  the  rating  of  the 
new  premises.  In  the  end  the  parish  gained  the  day,  and  then 
there  was  much  jubilation : they  had  succeeded  in  “ raising  the 
Royal  George,”  showing  that  the  catastrophe  of  1782  was 
still  so  fresh  in  the  public  mind  as  to  give  point  to  a joke. 

Just  below  the  George,  in  Mantle  Street,  a row  of  houses 
stood  out  in  the  street,  with  a foot  way  between  their  backs 
and  the  fronts  of  the  present  houses.  One  of  these  was  the 
old  turnpike  house,  where  lived  the  keeper  of  the  gate  which 
blocked  the  entrance  to  the  town.  There  was  also  a bar  at 
the  end  of  Champford  Lane.  On  the  removal  of  the  houses, 
about  1845,  the  toll-gate  was  placed  beyond  Trinity  Church, 
at  a spot  east  of,  and  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  Cleve.  It 
stood  there  till  the  expiration  of  the  turnpike  trust. 
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In  1698  there  is  an  entry  of  sixpence  paid  for  helping 
down  the  church  ladder  when  the  George  chimney  was  on  fire. 
The  sign  is  still  one  of  the  most  common ; scarcely  a town 
exists  anywhere  without  a George  inn.  These  by  no  means 
mark  the  Hanoverian  succession ; indeed,  the  George  at  W el- 
lington  received  its  guests  long  before  then  ; while  the  George 
at  Glastonbury,  is  a venerable  relic  of  the  middle  ages,  when 
it  was  used  by  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea. 

The  patron  saint  of  England,  who,  with  his  dragon,  still 
puts  his  mark  upon  the  latest  coins  of  the  realm,  was,  and  still 
is,  the  favourite  sign  for  an  inn,  south  of  the  Tweed. 

We  know  that  here  in  Wellington  St.  George’s  day  (April 
23rd),  was  regularly  kept  up,  as  there  are  two  entries  of 
churchwardens’  payments,  in  1686,  for  ringing  and  for  ‘meate’ 
on  St.  George’s  day. 

The  ‘ Squin’el  ’ is  a well-known  house,  and  remains  now  as 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  almost  unaltered.  The 
name  is  a very  unusual  one  ; and  seeing  that  very  many 
inns  take  their  signs,  or  their  names  from  the  names  or  bearings 
of  the  principal  neighbouring  families,  it  may  be  considered 
almost  a certainty  that  a ^ squirrel  ’ is  the  badge  of  some  family 
who  at  that  time  was  of  importance  in  the  district  ; just 
as  we  now  have  the  ‘ Sanford,’  the  ‘ Ayshford,’  and  the 
‘ Carnarvon’  Arms,  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood. 

The  visit  of  the  Society  to  the  Church  at  Holcombe  Rogus 
will  at  once  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  in  Jacobean 
times  the  Bluetts  were  the  most  important  family  in  the 
district  ; and  their  badge  is  a squirrel.  Therefore  our  old 
inn,  which  was  assessed  at  £3  over  200  years  ago,  has  been 
the  representative  of  the  ‘Bluett’s  Arms’  to  this  day.  No 
doubt  Wellington  was  then,  as  now,  the  market  town  for  the 
Bluetts ; and  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  cavalier  and  his 
lady,  whose  effigies  are  lying  in  state  at  Holcombe,  alighting 
at  the  ‘ Squirrel,’  followed  by  their  retinue,  and  received  by  an 
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obese  and  obliging  landlord,  whose  name,  however,  does  not 
appear.  Much  as  a good  modern  hotel  is  needed  in  our  town, 
all  would  regret  to  see  a venerable  inn,  like  the  ‘ Squirrel,’ 
with  a record  of  over  200  years,  swept  away. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  sign  of  the  Swan,  we  can  but  speculate. 
First,  we  look  around  to  see  if  any  of  the  principal  families  in 
the  neighbourhood  bore  a swan  on  their  escutcheon;  but  there 
is  none  such,  nearer  than  the  Lytes  of  Cary,  and  they  may  be 
left  out,  as  having  had  no  interest  in  this  place.  Moreover,  the 
swan  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  signs. 

Hotten  says,^^®  “ the  reason  so  many  alehouses  have  the  sign 
of  the  swan,  is  because  that  bird  is  so  fond  of  liquid.”  So  also 
says  an  old  Dutch  rhyme.  The  sign  is  just  as  common  all  over 
Europe  as  it  is  in  England. 

At,  or  near  Cork  there  was — 

“ This  is  the  swan 
That  left  her  pond, 

That  dips  her  neck  in  water  ; 

Why  not  we,  as  well  as  she, 

Drink  plenty  of  Arnot’s  porter.  ’ 


Churchwardens’  Accounts,  1686. 


From  the  same  book  as  those  printed  by  Humphreys. 


Paid  John  Carter  for  3 fitcholes  ...  ...  ...  1 

Paid  to  a man  that  com  from  Turky 
Paid  2 men  that  Reed  great  lose  by  her  ... 

P aid  a man  coming  from  ye  bath  ... 

Paid  for  Killing  a gray  (badger)  ...  ...  1 

Paid  for  a boocke  of  detriels  ...  ...  ...  1 

Paid  James  Bisse  for  6 hedghogs 

Paid  to  George  Norman  for  a gray  ...  ...  1 

Paid  Win  Helins  for  A fox  ...  ...  ...  1 

Paid  for  a warrant  for  Joane  Stubs 
P aid  to  Duke  Dier  & his  men  for  woorke  about 
the  Churchouse  (this  name  occurs  fre- 
quently) ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

Paid  for  wood  to  heat  the  ferons  ...  ...  ...  1 


0 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 


8 

6 


(116)  “ History  of  Signboards,”  p.  212. 
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Paid  for  the  Redemption  of  Darrell  being  in 
slanerj  handing  A Letter  of  Recommenda- 
tion from  the  Counsell  & Chamber  ra  (sic) 
Merchants 

Paid  the  Apperretor  for  the  paper  about  mar- 
riages ... 

Paid  Mr  Bassett  for  carrieg  of  A Comon 
prayer  booke  ... 

Paid  for  15  posts  for  the  Railes  being  about 
7 foot  long  at  3^  p.  foot 

Paid  ye  cost  at  the  visitation 

for  Iron  stuf  to  hange  the  Table  in 
for  4 new  heeds  for  the  bell  wheles 
for  5 new  bolesters 
for  4 plates 

for  10  pinns  and  10  virells 
for  cays  and  virells 


Reed  for  Seates  and  breakeing  of  the  Ground  in 
the  Church  of  John  Perry  of  Perry  for  the 
seate  that  was  James  Perrys 
of  Dannell  Locke  for  a seate  for  his  Daughter  Ann 
of  John  Bennett  for  Dannell  Coles  seate 
of  Dorothy  Carswill  in  exchange  for  Ursula 
Beckhams  seate 

for  breakeing  the  Grounde  for  W“  Cooksley  & 
his  wife  ...  ...  — 

do  Richd  Berry,  James  Berry,  Grace  Campe 


paid  for  one  hogshed  of  Lime 
and  for  Carrieg 

Paid  for  plates  and  nailes  for  ye  bellcage 
Paid  for  our  epprentees  at  Bridgwater 
Paid  for  bread  at  the  sacraments  ... 

Paid  the  lords  Rent  for  ye  churchouse 

A.D.  John  Greenslade,  Robert  WooUand,^^^ 
1687.  wardens 

Pd  George  Berry  for  one  Martin 

— Win  Stone  for  7 Days  worke 

— unto  Wallter  Xurdon  for  13  Dayes  worke  about 

the  Church  house 


7 0 


1 0 


6 


1 6 3 

16  0 
1 4 

1 4 

2 6 
2 

5 0 

1 6 


8 0 
4 0 
4 0 

3 0 


13  4 


2 0 
1 6 
3 0 

8 0 
0 6 
0 6 

Church- 


1 0 
10  0 

19  6 


(117)  Not  (Brand)  as  printed  by  Humphreys^  p.  167. 
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Pd  Wiit  Stone  for  12  dayes  worke  for  the  same  12  0 

Pd  John  Norman  for  54  foott  of  oaken  Gisses 

(joists)  at  2d.  per  foott  ...  ...  ...  9 0 

Pd  for  one  Piss  12  foott  longe  ...  ...  ...  4 0 

(The  entries  from  this  page — see  Humphreys,  p.  124 — give 
the  date  for  the  present  lead  on  the  Church  roof). 

Pd  for  400  and  halfe  of  Laftes  ...  ...  ...  5 3 

pd  George  ffoweracre  for  worke  and  carriedg  of 
Stones  and  1 piss  of  Timber  for  the  Church 
house  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 6 

pd  unto  ffrancis  Card  for  Casting  of  31c  00 <1  1711> 

of  old  Leed  at  ^ lb.  ...  ...  ...  ...  7 5 0 

pd  him  for  7c  00 q 171^  of  new  Leed  at  2d  lb.  ...  6 13  0 

— for  23  foott  of  Glass  at  the  Church  house  at 

5d  per  foott  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  9 0 

& 36  quarrels  for  the  same  ...  ...  ...  3 0 

pd  for  new  Leeding  of  fouer  foot  of  old  glass  for 

the  Church  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 

pd  for  8 Spuckes  & 7 lb  of  nailes  ...  ...  4 0 

pd  for  1 oaken  Piss  6 foot  Longe  for  to  Lyne 

the  halfe  Lyon  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 0 

pd  for  1 barrel!  for  pinn  Timber  .;.  ...  6 

(Two  gifts  of  Hickman  and  Goderd  were  divided 
amongst  a number  of  poor  whose  names  are 
given.  Amount  £3  125  Od.) 

i6^  John  Greedy,  William  Morcombe,  churchwardens.^^® 


pd  for  A booke  to  the  peritor  ...  ...  ...  1 0 

pd  for  A proclamacon  & A booke  ...  ...  1 6 

pd  for  1 booke  more  to  the  peritor  ...  ...  10 

pd  for  300  of  Laftes  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 9 

pd  the  Ringers  the  thankesgiveing  day  ...  14  0 


(This  was  for  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
flight  of  James  II.) 

In  the  same  year,  i.e.,  early  in  1689,  there  are  two  payments 
for  ringing  for  the  proclamation  and  coronation. 

There  are  many  payments  for  killing  foxes,  at  L'.  each, 
hedgehogs  and  fitcholes  at  4J.  each. 

There  is  also  an  entry  for  ‘righting  of  the  beare,’  2s.  This 

(118)  ‘No  entry,’  according  to  Humphreys,  p.  167). 

New  Series,  Vol.  XV II I.,  1892,  Part  II.  kh 
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must  be  ‘ mending  the  bier.’ 

a.d.  this  period  for  many  years  the  principal  land- 

1689.  owners  in  the  parish  were  assessed  as  follows  : 


The  Heirs  of  Sir  tfrancis  Popham 

225 

0 

0 

James  Prowse,  Esq. 

Westford  Tithing  ... 

57 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Mary  Virsay 

do. 

20 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Margret  Thomas 

do. 

30 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Jane  Thomas 

do. 

30 

0 

0 

William  Gilford 

do. 

26 

0 

0 

Mr.  Citterlin  and  Eastcotts  do. 

20 

0 

0 

George  Hellings 

do. 

13 

0 

0 

Mr.  Thrust  on 

do. 

15 

0 

0 

With  several  others  under  £5. 

John  Perry 

Perry  Tithing 

20 

0 

0 

John  Ward 

do. 

13 

10 

0 

Robert  Rainsbury 

do. 

13 

10 

0 

Mr.  Doble 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

Mary  Chaple,  \dd. 

do. 

10 

10 

0 

Eliz.  Pyle,  vid. 

do. 

11 

0 

0 

With 

many  small  owners. 

William  Gilford 

ffoord  Tithing 

19 

10 

0 

James  Gilford 

do. 

21 

0 

0 

Thomas  Gilford 

do. 

24 

0 

0 

John  Gillbrd 

do. 

15 

0 

0 

Mar}"  Gifford 

do. 

26 

0 

0 

Mr.  Waldron 

do. 

14 

10 

0 

Richard  Berry,  gent.  ( 

owner  of  the  ‘ Squirrel’) 

10 

0 

0 

Thomas  Marsh 

do. 

25 

0 

0 

Roger  Andrews 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

John  Blackmore 

do. 

12 

0 

0 

With  many  small  owners. 
Humphrey  Hollway  Woodford  Tithing 
Hugh  Bellett  do. 

The  Poore  of  Wellington  do. 

Mary  Southey,  vid.  do. 

Magery  (*h-)  Perry,  vid.  do. 

Ml-.  Stallington  do. 

(ieo.  (’ockram,  gent,  (owner  of  the  ‘Swan’ 


ik  ‘Heorge’) 

William  Every 
dohn  Musgrove 
.lohn  Twoos 


do. 

With  many  small  owners. 
Payton  Tithing 
do. 
do. 

With  many  small  owners. 


25  0 0 

10  0 0 
2 0 0 
16  0 0 
18  0 0 
12  0 0 

5 10  0 

23  0 0 

11  10  0 
4 10  0 
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John  Berry,  William  Cape,  Cliurcliwardens.^^^ 


Paid  IFrancis  Card  for  20  foott  of  new  Glass  at  5^ 

A foott  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 4 

for  10  foot  new  Leeded  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 6 

for  13  stone  & 12  Quarells...  ...  ...  ...  1 2 10 

for  Timberen  Barrs  and  Raiseing  the  Ledges  ...  10 

Pd  William  Stone  for  Keeping  the  Clock  & Bells  12  0 

(This  was  a regular  annual  payment). 

Paid  unto  Rich.  Munday  for  7 Bars  of  Iron 
Ahoute  the  Tower  that  wayed  671b  i ^ for 
the  burning  of  them  in  (^i.e.  with  lead)  ...  13  9 


This  entry  throws  light  on  the  state  of  the  pinnacles  in  1848, 
when  Mr.  Giles  reported  them  to  be  dangerous  through 
having  been  cramped  with  irons,  which  by  expansion  and 


contraction  loosened  all  the  stone. 

for  wadges  Aboute  the  bells  ...  ...  ...  4 0 

for  Kayes  & verrells  for  the  bells  ...  ...  ...  4 6 

for  Takeing  up  the  forthe  bell  new  makeing  the 

Kay  verell  & pinn  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 10 

& for  Righting  the  beare  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 2 

& for  A Latch  for  the  Church  hatch  & the 

north  Lore  a Latch  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 2 


This  is  the  first  mention  of  a north  door  to  our  parish 


church.  When  was  it  stopped?  This  confirms  the  tradition 
of  a road  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  from  Church  Green.^^^ 


Paid  George  Benneson  for  one  Shitt  of  new  Leed 
3g  Oq  18lb  at  2d  lb.  is 

paid  him  for  36  lbs  of  Soder  for  to  Soder  the 
Leed  with 

pd  Geo.  Beneson  for  5 days  worke 

pd  for  15lb  of  Leed  to  burne  the  bars  of  Iron  on 
the  Tower 

pd  for  12ll>  of  Leed  to  Make  Tackes  to  Stop  the 
shoots  in  the  South  side 

paid  for  Meate  the  5*^^  of  November  and  Dressing 
for  the  Ringers 


2 19  0 

1 16  0 
12  6 

2 6 

2 0 

12  9 


(119)  Mr.  Humphreys,  p.  167,  says,  ‘’No  entry  on  125  he  prints  many 
items  of  these  same  accounts  for  this  year. 

(120)  See  paper  in  Transactions,  vol.  I. 

(121)  See  ante  p.  225,  note. 
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and  to  the  ringers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 7 0 

for  heare  when  they  sett  up  the  Lader  2 
Times  and  Taking  it  Downe  and  in  their 
work  about  the  Leed  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 0 

(Here  follow  frequent  payments  to  tramps,  some  printed  by 
Humphreys,  most  of  them  Irishmen,  soldiers,  or  sailors.) 


p4  to  7 Seamen  that  was  taken  by  the  franch  and 

was  Exchanged  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 6 

pd  to  1 man  that  had  a Lawfull  pass,  that  was 

burnt  out  of  his  house  ...  ...  ...  9 

p4  to  A Seaman’s  wife  that  her  husband  was  prest  4 

paid  for  57  foott  of  planke  for  the  Church  house 
and  Church  hatch  to  Thomas  Crowcombe  at 
2^4  per  foot  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  11  10^ 

paid  More  for  24  foot  of  Hailes  for  the  Church 

house  Stares  and  the  Church  Green  ...  4 0 

(The  first  mention  of  the  latter.  The  Church  house  was  a 
constant  source  of  expense.) 

paid  for  1 Seame  (pack-horse  load)  of  Lyme  ...  18 

paid  for  a prayer  booke  and  the  King’s  Leter  to 

the  Bishop  of  London  ...  ...  ...  2 0 

p4  to  A Iresh  Minister,  wife  and  3 children  ...  10 


“ An  Account  of  John  Pyne,  Jun.,  S®  44  for  being  in  an  Ale 
house  upon  a Saboth  Day.”  The  amount  was  given  to  three 
men  named  E-uter,  Parker,  Gill ; doubtless  poor. 

Tfion  Alexander  Cars  will,  James  Gifibrd,  churchwardens.^^^ 


p4  for  ^ hhd  of  Lyme  Ashes  ...  ...  ...  1 0 

p4  Mark  Dyer  for  12  days  worke  for  himself e 

& 2 men  2 60 

p4  more  for  1 days  worke  for  he  and  his  sonn  ...  2 7 

p4  for  carrying  out  of  the  Greate  Lader  & bring- 
ing him  in  A Gain  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 

(The  long  parish  ladder  was  in  frequent  request.) 

])4  for  1 piss  of  Timber  to  Make  A Sole  (sill)  ...  14 

p4  for  2 Clavels  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 0 

p4  for  1 poss  for  bare  A Lieron  (?)  ...  ...  10 

])4  for  36  foott  of  Lntercose  poses  at  14  per  foott  3 0 

p4  for  1 Liiitorin  over  A Dore  ...  ...  ...  1 0 


(122)  “ No  eutry,”  Humphreys]).  167. 
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pd  for  36  foott  of  Enter  Close  poses  at  foott  3 9 

(This  must  mean  Inclosure  posts.) 

pd  for  1 piss  for  frankambs  house  ...  ...  ...  3 0 

pd  for  1 piss  for  the  Cupple  12  foott  ...  ...  3 0 

pd  for  12  foott  of  Enterclose  timber  ...  ...  10 

pd  for  A window  for  the  Stoole  Chamber  ...  2 0 

paid  Cornelius  Pyne  for  warneing  in  of  the 
churchwardens  and  for  washing  of  the  church 
Lining  one  Time  this  yeare  ...  ...  ...  2 6 


There  were  four  doles  accounted  for  in  this  year — 

Hickman’s  £2  12.s.  Od.  Hawken’s  6s.  Greenslade’s  6s. 
Goderd’s  20^. 


16*91  Greorge  Cockram,  Richard  Southy,  churchwardens. 

about  ye  school  house  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 0 

(First  notice  of  any  school  belonging  to  the  church.) 

pd  the  Hellier  for  stones  and  nails  ...  ...  3 l-J 

The  very  frequent  entries  for  stones  and  nails  mean  (tile) 
stones  i.e.  slates. 

pd  for  Killing  a Martrell  (Marten  cat)  ...  ...  1 0 

pd  unto  the  Hellier  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 6 

The  writer  of  the  accounts  for  1691  v Geo.  Cockram)  spells 
‘ horsepitall  ’ thus,  in  several  entries. 

pd  for  taking  of  a Marterell  more  ...  ...  10 

pd  unto  William  Timewell  for  Gimes  (gimmaces— 
hinges)  Bolts  and  nails  & for  Lockes  about 
ye  Church  house,  as  by  his  bill  appeareth  ...  12  0 

pd  unto  William  Stone  as  by  his  bill  appeareth 
for  prividing  of  earth  and  for  tending  upon 
ffran.  Carde  and  John  Templer  ...  ...  1 14  6 


pd  Rd.  Munday  for  Ironworke  about  y©  bells  & 

ye  Pinnacles  of  ye  Tower  ...  ...  ...  11  0 

pd  William  Jones  for  Span,  white  ...  ...  10  4 

pd  for  Oker  66lbs  at  3d  per  pound  which  was  for 
coullering  of  y®  piliers  & windows  of  y© 

Church  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  16  6 

pd  goodman  Parson  for  Tile  about  y©  Church  ...  6 8 


(123)  Humphreys  p.  167  gives  for  this  date,  R.  Surtherton  and  T.  ♦Gifford, 
who  do  not  come  till  1692. 
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1692  I^icliard  Southerton,  Thomas  Gifford,  churchwardens. 

P4  Will  Stoone  for  Ringing  the  Crownation  daj  7 0 

P4  Cris.  Parker  for  mendinge  the  Black  Cloth  ...  2 

P4  to  a Seaman  in  a very  poore  Con  Dishon  ...  6 

A very  large  nmnber  of  “ passingers,  souldiers  and  seamen  ” 
relieved. 

In  this  year  Greenslade’s  gift  seems  dropped  out,  while 
another  of  £2  IO5.  0<f.,  from  Mrs.  Gifford,  “for  Beinge  Burred 
in  Lining,”  is  dispersed  among  a number  of  men  and  women. 

The  use  of  Goodman,  as  a title,  is  common, — “ To  Goodman 
Simes’  wife,  2s.  Od.” 

In  1693  (Feb.  28th)  is  the  first  mention  of  2 states,  for 
which  4d.  was  paid  by  the  churchwardens.  The  system  of 
A.D.  payment  for  casual  relief  and  for  killing  vermin  by 

1694. 

the  churchwardens  seems  shortly  after  to  have  ceased ; 
no  doubt  it  was  so  much  abused  as  to  become  unendurable ; for 
larger  and  larger  numbers  seem  to  have  been  paid  for.  In 
1693  there  are  whole  pages  of  such  entries.  The  last  entries 
of  payments  for  either  purpose  are  in  the  year  1700. 

The  interest  and  excitement  of  the  wars  would  be  kept  up 
by  the  constant  passing  of  seaman  and  ‘ souldiers,*  either 
wounded  or  exchanged  prisoners. 

Constant  entries  appear  for  ringing  on  various  occasions, 
curiously  mixed  up  with  other  matters — for  Glazemg  the 
Church,  killing  hedgehogs,  stotes,  and  fitchers  or  fitcholes. 

In  1695  is  an  entry  “for  Ringing,  when  news  came  that 
Namure  was  taken,”  2s.  6d.;  and  the  next  “ for  Ringing  when  the 
a,d.  newes  came  that  the  King^^^  was  come  home, 

1695.  11.S.  Or/.,”  followed  by  “ washing  the  Church  Lining, 
4s.  Or/.” 

These  events  would  be  of  great  interest  to  Wellingtonians, 
for  the  reasons  already  given.  The  difference  in  the  amounts 
paid  the  ringers  on  account  of  the  two  consecutive  events, 

(124)  For  particulars  of  the  siege  of  Namur  and  return  of  William  III.  see 
Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  1855,  vol  iv.  p.  588,  et  sq. 
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probably  represented  tbeir  appreciation  of  foreign  news,  as 
compared  with  home.  Namur  was  an  idea  ; the  king’s  arrival 
was  a fact. 

How  burials  were  managed  is  shewn  thus  : “ paid  Thomas 
Chambers  for  taking  down  the  seates  where  Mr.  Musgrave 
was  hurried,  and  for  putting  them  up  againe,  2s.  11c?.” 

The  value  of  labour  can  be  gauged  by  the  following 
“ paid  Syle  for  3 dayes  worke,  for  1 horse  to  carry 

a.d.  Breek,  3^.  Od.',  paid  for  3 days  for  a horse  to  carry 

ibgg.  breek,  3^.  Od. ; there  is  a bill  for  the  ‘ Breek  ’ and 
other  things  £10  3^.  2\d.,  with  several  other  items,  such  as 
‘ Befters,’  ‘ Laftes,’  ‘ hoalding  stones,’  ‘ Lyme,’  beer,  and 
labour ; so  that  it  is  likely  some  slated  cottages  were  being 
built.  The  Church  house  had  been  rebuilt  by  contract  for 
£13,  a few  years  previously. 

The  absence  of  entries  for  Cider  is  remarkable.  There 
appears  only  one  mention  of  ‘ sider’  mth  ‘ beer’  on  a 5th 
November  feast;  which  latter  seems  to  have  been  annually 
provided  by  the  churchwardens  out  of  the  rates.  There 
was  also  a visitation  ‘ diner  ’ as  a regular  charge. 

In  1700  there  was  more  brick  building  in  the  ‘church  wall,’ 
but  where  the  work  was  bestowed  cannot  now  be  decided. 

The  accounts  from  which  the  foregoing  are  taken  come  down 
to  the  year  1728,  from  which  date  to  1750  there  is  a blank. 

As  in  the  main  the  wilting  is  fairly  legible  and  the  book 
accessible  (kept  by  the  Overseers),  it  is  unnecessary  to  print 
it  in  extenso.  There  are,  however,  many  entries  of  special 
interest,  besides  the  usual  payments  for  ringing  and  the  never- 
ending  repairs,  bell-ropes,  etc. 

In  1714  is  “paid  a year’s  Dean’s  rent  for  the  Church  house 
at  Lady  Day,  1715,  D ” This  was  part  of  the  Dean’s  Manor 
a.d.  referred  to  previously.  What  has  become  of  the 

^7^4*  Church  house  ? 

In  the  same  year  are  two  payments  for  “ a page  of  alterations 
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in  the  Comon  prayer,”  “instead  of  Queen  Ann  : King  George  ” 
and  “ Instead  of  his  royall  highness  the  prince,  His  Koyal 
highness  George  Prince  of  Wales.” 

For  many  years,  down  to  1728,  William  Colebrone  or  Colbron 
was  parish  clerk— his  “ sailary  for  being  Clarke  ” £4  per  ann. 
The  sexton  at  this  time  was  William  Shorland.  The  ‘bills’ 
of  these  officials  show  that  they  received  a good  deal  for 
simdries  besides,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any 
regular  wages  for  the  sexton. 

A.D.  Is  the  date  of  the  present  pulpit.  It  was  made  by 

1728.  Robert  Culverwell : the  particulars  of  time  and  ma- 
terials are  given.  It  cost  £31  3.§.  2d, 

THE  VESTRY  BOOK 

is  in  fact  the  minute  book  of  parish  meetings.  Even  its  first 
entry,  apparently  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Thomas,  a great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  Vicar,  is  of  interest.  ‘ Price 
35.  9c?.’ ; and  on  the  first  leaf  opposite  is  written  “Wellington 
Vestry  Book  begun  in  May,  1750.” 

For  many  years,  the  minutes  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
bare  recitals  of  the  appointment  of  the  churchwardens,  by  the 
vicar  and  parishioners  respectively,  and  for  the  making  of  the 
annual  church  rate. 

There  were,  however,  various  discussions,  especially  in  1752 
and  1761,  with  a subsequent  decision  to  recast  the  eight  into 
“ six  good  bells,”  because  those  in  the  tower  “ are  found  much 
too  little  and  one  of  them  cracked.” 

F rom  the  dates  still  legible  upon  the  bells  it  is  evident  this 
recasting  has  never  been  carried  out : only  three  of  the  present 
eight  bells  bearing  dates  subsequent  to  the  entries  cited. 

Mr.  Humphreys  (page  161)  quotes  two  notices  from  the 
Sherborne  Mercury  of  March  7th,  1742,  referring  to  the  bell 
founding  of  Mr.  .1.  Wroth  of  Wellington,  and  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  work  in  various  church  bells.  The  following 
is  not  ([uite  to  the  same  effect  : 
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“Wellington,  12  of  J^ov.,  1752. 

The  Cliiircli  Wardens  of  this  Parish  Desires  the  Parishioners 
to  meet  them  at  ..........  to  Advise  with  Them  about 

Employing  Mr.  Bayly  to  put  the  Eight  Bells  in  Tune  who 
has  Offer’d  to  do  it  (as  It’s  Supposed)  for  Less  than  half  its 
Value  on  Acc*  of  his  IJnkle  Wroths  not  doing  it  well.” 

The  question  of  binding  out  apprentices,  seems  for  a full 
century  to  have  formed  a fruitful  source  of  parochial  contro- 
versy, but  never  came  to  any  final  settlement,  up  to  the  time 
when  the  system  was  done  away  with. 

. On  Nov.  6,  1763,  it  is  agreed  “that  a Hand  Organ  shall  be 
bought  .......  as  a parish  Expence,  of  a proper  size  and 

T()n.e  for  the  size  of  our  said  Parish  Church.”  This  organ 
seems  to  have  existed  till  1815,  when  it  was  given  to  Mr.  John 
Butler. 

The  hook  is  of  interest,  not  only  for  what  it  contains  but  for 
what  it  omits.  There  is  no  entry  referring,  even  indirectly,  to 
any  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  last  century  ; no  allusion  to 
the  American  war,  the  French  Bevolution,  or  the  wars  with 
France;  and  not  until  1814-5  is  there  any  mention  whatever, 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  July,  1815,  a deputation 
from  the  town  was  sent  to  present  him  with  an  address. 

Many  political  and  social  questions  crop  up  in  connection 
with  local  affairs. 

In  1795  the  parish  was  ordered,  by  general  sessions,  to  raise 
four  men  for  service  in  the  navy  ; and  at  various  times  there 
were  discussions  and  agreements,  respecting  the  provision  of 
substitutes,  for  persons  drawn  for  service  in  the  militia.  The 
premiums  paid  to  such  substitutes  seem  to  have  been  provided 
out  of  the  parish  funds,  raised  by  rates. 

These  are  the  only  subjects  in  which  any  of  the  great 
national  struggles  of  the  period  are  to  be  recognised. 

The  distress  of  the  poor,  and  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with 
them,  appear  in  numerous  entries.  In  1789  it  was  ordered 
that  the  “ drink  for  the  poor  in  the  workhouse  shall  he  brewed 

mw  Series,  VoL  XV III.,  1892,  Part  II.  . ii 
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according  to  three  bushells  to  the  hogshead,”  instead  of  four 
as  previously. 

17th  August,  1795:  the  overseers  vrere  permitted  “to  hand 
over  such  siuns  of  Money as  will  he  sufficient  to  en- 

able them  (the  Committee)  to  render  Wheat  and  Bread  to  the 
Poor  of  this  Parish  at  a Reduced  price  from  this  time  to  the 
31st  day  of  this  Instant  August  Inclusive.” 

In  1799  the  relief  pressed  so  hard  on  land,  and  the  question 
had  become  so  acute,  that  a resolution  was  passed  “ to  enquire 
(legally)  whether  Personal  property  is  liable  to  be  rated  to  the 
Poor  Rate,”  notwithstanding  the  usual  custom  of 'the  Parish, 
This  last  clause  is  interlined  in  a different  hand,  and  the  in- 
tention did  not  succeed  ; but  at  a later,  and  down  to  a recent 
date  it  is  found  that  “ Stock  in  Trade  ” was  actually  rated  to 
the  poor. 

In  December,  1799,  seven  articles  were  agreed  to — “during 
the  present  very  high  price  of  every  article  of  provision,” — 
of  which  are 

1.  — Bakers  “to  make  no  Bread,  Biscuits,  or  Cakes  of  any 

kind  of  Flour  finer  than  what  is  allowed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Standard  Wheaten  Bread.” 

2.  — “ Magistrates  to  be  asked  to  enforce  this  in  the  Hundreds 

of  Milverton  and  Kingsbury  West.” 

4. — To  establish  a shop  for  the  sale  of  soup,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Parish. 

A few  days  later,  the  latter  resolution  was  rescinded,  and  it 
was  agreed  “that  the  money  for  the  Soup  Kitchen  should  be 
Rose  {sic)  by  subscription.” 

In  1792  the  rood-screen  was  the  subject  of  discussion: 
whether  it  should  be  repaired  or  entirely  removed.  As  a 
fact  it  remained,  and  was  finally  taken  down  in  1809  ; and  at 
the  same  time  tlie  pulpit  (erected  in  1728)  was  removed  “to 
tlie  site  of  Mr.  W ood’s  pew,”  z.(?.,  to  about  the  spot  it  now 
occupies. 
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The  state  of  the  church  yard  may  be  judged,  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  enclosed.  We  read,  under  April  9,  1792,  that 
the  “Churchwardens,  Mr.  Wm.  Jones  and  Mr.  Thos.  Wood 
should  with  all  convenient  speed  Build  a Wall  not  Exceeding 
Feet  in  height  round  the  Church  Yard  and  make  such 
other  Repairs  therein  as  may  be  most  effectual  for  Removing 
the  Nuisances  complained  of  and  putting  the  said  Church 

Yard  into  a proper  state  of  Decent  Order.  And do 

give  notice  to  such  persons  as  now  do  make  a practice  of 
Drying  their  Chains,^^^  Wool  and  Pieces^^®  in  the  said  Church 
Yard,  that  they  do  from  this  time  desist  from  so  doing,  and  that 
whoever  shall  be  found  offending  in  such  manner  in  future 
shall  be  prosecuted  for  the  same  at  the  Parish  Expence.” 

Several  meetings  were  held  to  consider  the  proposal  to 
enclose  the  church  yard,  and  it  was  evidently  hotly  contested, 
for  the  wall  was  not  built  till  1806,  when  on  August  10th  it 
was  ordered  to  be  “ 9 in.  thick  and  6 J feet  high  including 

foundation,  with  piers from  gate  to  gate  on  the  west 

side  of  the  church  yard  leaving  Path  5 feet  wide  between  the 
said  wall  and  Mr.  Pyne’s  wall.”  On  February  21st,  1807,  the 
wall  having  been  built  “ a rate  of  One  shilling  and  sixpence  in 
the  penny  be  made  ” to  pay  for  it. 

In  the  last  century  many  quaint  words  were  in  common  use, 
which  are  now  become  rare.  So  recently  as  25th  February, 
1753,  is  an  entry  where  ‘ causay  ’ appears  twice  on  one  page. 

“ Complaints  hath  Been  Made  In  perticular  about  A Causay 
Leading  To  the  Church.”  “Voters  for  paving  The  Causay 
from  the  Church  Gate  home  To  the  Church  Porch.” 

November  22nd,  1768.  “Agreed  that  the  Causey  Leading 

to  Tone  Bridge  be  forthwith  repaired  against  the 

River  by  Driveing  in  Pyles  and  Wradling  with  Large  Stones 
and  Cobb  or  Clay.” 

“ Alsoe  Agreed  that  the  Road  Leading  from  Buckwell  to 

(125)  Local  name  for  Weaver’s  Warps. 

(126)  Woven  Cloth. 
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Juston  be  put  into  a Traviling  Repair.” 

“That  the  Water  Ingen  be  Emiadetlj  Removed  to  the 
Belfery.”  “That  the  Old  Poor  and  Impotent  Persons  .... 
have  corse  Caps  and  Check  Handerchiefs  and  Wraper  Aprons 
])rovided  for  them  at  the  Expence  of  the  Parishoners.” 

The  word  ‘Fire  Engine’  appears  quite  a late  development, 
probably  marking  an  improved  machine.  What  we  all  recol- 
lect as  the  old  parish  squirt,  was  appropriately  named  a water 
engine,  for  it  could  have  had  but  small  effect  on  a fire  in  a 
thatched  house  or  a corn  rick. 

Wraper  or  Wrapping  is  still  a name  for  the  canvas  used  for 
covering  bales  of  goods. 

21  March  1775,  “to  take  the  sentiments  of  the  Parishioners 
whether  to  Enter  Traverses^^^  for  W*^  Fouracre,  Sarah 
Parsons,”  and  others,  &c.  (Afterwards  agreed  to). 

Throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  a curious 
expression  relating  to  the  making  of  a rate  is  of  regular  and 
constant  occurrence. 

“Decemr  y®  9:  1753,  “that  a Rate  of  One  shilling  of  a 
penny  According  to  the  poor  Rate  be  granted.” 

“March  27  1769,  “that  a Rate  be  Granted  to  the  Present 
Church  AVardens  of  two  Shillings  of  a peny  according  to  the 
poor  Rates.” 

June  20,  1770,  “ That  a Rate  or  Assessment  of  One  shilling 
for  every  penny  in  our  Poors  Rate  be  made.” 

June  ye  1 1755  “making  a Rate  of  Two  shillings  in  a penny 
according  to  the  equal  pound  Rate.” 

18  Augt  1756,  “a  Rate  of  One  shiling  (on  every  penny)  as 
a ]\Iarke  on  Five  pound  y®  year  throughout  y®  whole  parrish 
and  so  in  proportion  to  a greater  or  less  sum  as  Rated  by  thef 
poors  Rate.” 

4th  Feby  1763,  “ a Rate  of  Sixpence  of  a penny  according 
to  the  poors  Rate.” 


(127)  Defences  at  Law,  pleas. 
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Sep.  25  1795,  “a  Rate  of  Two  shillings  to  every  Penny.” 

TMs  obscure  form  is  found  yearly  down,  to  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  last  entry  appears  to  be  in,  1809,  and  the  form 
was  used  only  for  the  rates  made  in  favour  of  the  churchwar- 
dens, for  repairs  .and  expenses  relating  to  the  Parish  Church. 

About  this  time  another  form  seems  to  have  come  in,  and 
rates  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  church  rates, 
were  entered  in  the  vestry  hook ; m,uch  discussion  also  arose 
about  the  same  time,  on  the  question  of  binding  apprentices. 

The  rates  were  entered  in  this  book  as  made  for  tim.e 
specified,  without  stating  the  amount  nor  the  poundage  to  be 
levied,  thus— 

16th.  May  1800,  “that  a Rate  of  Seventy  months  he  made 
and  collected  within  this  Parish  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor 
for  the  year  ensuing.” 

16th  Jan.  1801,  “that  a further  Rate  of  Twenty  months 
......  in  addition  to  the  Rate  already  made  to  Defray  the 

Expences  of  the  present  Overseers  for  the  year  ending  Easter 
next.” 

May  17  1805.  “Agreed  that  a Rate  of  70  Months  should 
be  made  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.” 

Feh.  21  1806,  “an  additional  Rate  of  fifteen  months  he 
collected  for  the  service  of  the  present  year.” 

It  appears  from  these  entries  that  rates  for  ninety  months 
were  made  for  the  year  ending  Easter  1801,  and  eighty-five 
months  for  1805-6  ; hut  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  they 
were  levied,  nor  what  they  produced. 

Later  on  the  form  of  entry  again  changes,  and  we  find,  5th 
May,  1809,  “a  Rate  for  Twenty  Rates  to  he  made  .....  for 
the  service  of  the  year  ensuing.” 

14th  July,  1809,  “a  rate  for  Forty  Rates  he  made.” 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  was 
much  contention  about  the  sittings  in  the  parish  church. 

The  custom  had  long  existed,  hut  on  June  19th,  1796,  a 
vestry  meeting  was  held  at  which  an  elaborate  set  of  twelve 
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articles  was  drawn  up,  and  agreed  to,  for  selling  life  interests 
in  the  pews  and  sittings  ; for  letting,  exchanging,  and  nomin- 
ating lives.  All  these  acts  were  to  be  paid  for  by  certain 
specified  fees.  The  agreement  is  signed  by 

Wm-  Bird  and  Thomas  Martin,  Churchwardens. 
Rich.  Bovet,  Tho®-  Handford,  J.  Cordwent,  Thos-  Handford 
Tdifierent  hand),  Rob.  Farrant,  John  Jennings,  John  Cape. 

There  are  many  entries  relating  to  the  same  matter,  but  in 
no  case  does  the  name  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Robert  Jarratt, 
appear  in  connection  with  them.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  evi- 
dent that  what  was  done,  was  in  opposition  to  his  wishes,  and 
that  he  never  would  be  a party  to  the  pew-renting  and  selling 
which  went  on  ; for  at  last,  on  March  2nd,  1810,  there  was 
evidently  a stormy  meeting.  After  a minute,  in  his  own  hand, 
signed  “ R.  Jarratt,  Vicar,”  he  entered  and  signed-— “ The  fol- 
lowing Protest  against  the  Payment  of  money  for  sittings, 
selling  sittings,  in  this  Church  was  made  by  the  Vicar.” 

“ Whereas  it  is  contrary  to  Law  that  money  should  be  paid 
for  sittings  in  a Parish  Church,  I think  it  necessary  as  the 
Vicar  of  this  Parish,  to  declare  my  total  disapprobation  of 
selling  sittings  : and  do  therefore  enter  this  my  Protest  against 
any  Rules  or  orders  of  Vestry  authorizing  this  Practice. — R. 
Jarratt,  Vicar.” 

There  is  every  indication  of  temper  and  struggle  over  this 
entry,  for  it  is  crossed  out,  signature  and  all,  by  evidently 
angry  strokes  and  much  smudged,  while  underneath  is  written — 

“ And  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  (except  by  the  Vicar, 
who  protested  against  the  Practice  of  Selling  Sittings),  that 
no  alterations  be  made  in  the  rules  for  regulating  the  Sittings 
in  the  Church”  (i.e.,  the  twelve  articles  made  in  1796  were  to 
continue  in  force).  Then  follow  twenty-seven  signatures  of 
well-known  old  parishioners,  extending  to  half  of  the  last  page 
of  the  book.  The  Vicar,  however,  maintained  his  protest,  for 
he  copied  it  out  again  verbatim,  and  finished  the  book  with  his 
signature,  where  it]remains  triumphant. 
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The  following  dates  may  be  of  interest 

1774*  Parish  chest  bought.  Two  galleries  erected  at  west 
end  of  church. 

1779.  Parish  coffins  cost  four  shillings  each. 

1715.  New  folio  bible  purchased  for  the  church.  Old 
bible  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  use  of  the  poor. 

1764.  “New  sett  of  Communion  Plate,  consisting  of  One 
Flaggon,  One  Cup  and  Cover,  and  one  plate,”  ordered  to 
he  bought. 

1804.  Property  tax  levied  on  lands,  professions,  trades. 

1806.  Jury  sworn  to  assess  property  tax  (form  of  oath 
given  at  length). 

1813.  Assistant  overseer  first  appointed. 

1816  & 1817.  Enclosure  of  Blackdown  Hill. 

. 1819.  Action  for  damage  by  a mob,  brought  by  Mr.  John 
Gardner  against  Messrs.  Langley  and  Horsey,  two  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Hundred  of  Kingsbury  W est. 

1821.  Church  first  provided  with  lamps. 

1822.  Much  discussion  as  to  Engines.  (Many  fires  had 
occured,  factories  burnt  down,  etc.) 

1824.  New  cup  for  communion,  like  the  old  one,  bought. 
Action  of  J ames  Dyer  against  ^ the  Hundred,  for  loss  by  in- 
cendiary fire,  gained:  £118  195.  IIJ.  the  proportion  payable  by 
Wellington,  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of  the  poor  rate. 

1825.  “Westre”  wall  of  church  yard,  built  in  1806,  or- 
dered “ to  be  coped  with  stone,  brick,  or  anything  else  the 
churchwardens  “ think  proper.” 

1828.  Parish  gave  £25  to  Messrs.  T.  Fox  & Sons  towards 
arching  the  sewer  and  making  good  the  road  in  Millway. 

1830.  Three  cottages  at  south  side  of  church  yard  i.e. 
adjoining  the  road,  removed  and  east  entrance  to  the  town 
improved. 

Causeway  in  front  of  church  yard  made  by  subscription. 

Entry  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  refused  a sub- 
scription towards  the  improvement. 

Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  held  Deanery  of  Wells. 

• Meeting  held  to  consider  proposal  for  parish  to  take 

land  and  let  it  out  for  allotments.  Resolved  not  to  be 
expedient. 
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1832.  Iron  gates  and  piers  of  Halberton  stone  erected  at 
entrance  to  diurch  yard. 

1833.  New  road  to  Nynehead  Court  from  Hancock’s  Cor- 
ner, made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Sanford. 

1834.  Payment  for  killing  birds  discontinued. 

1835.  Lighting  Act  of  11  George  lY  adopted  for  Welling- 
ton. 

1835.  Dorothy  Slade  appointed  Sextoness, 

1836.  New  organ  “with  linger  keys  and  barrels”  pre- 
sented by  the  Yicar  (Pev.  P.  Jarratt).  Erection  and  carriage 
paid  by  subscription. 

1837.  Old  workhouse  and  land  sold. 

1839.  Parish  valued  for  new  Poor  Law,  and  tithes  ap- 
portioned by  Messrs.  J.  Hancock  amd  J.  Jacobs. 

1840.  New  map  of  parish  made  by  Mr.  George  Parson. 
Cost  £107  125.  3iJ. 

1841.  Parish  apprentices  “bound  to  ability.” 

1847.  Mortgage  of  the  rates  to  Public  Loan  Office  for 
£1070  at  four  per  cent,  interest,  to  be  repaid  by  twenty 
annual  instalments  of  £53  IO5.  OcT.,  to  provide  funds  for  re- 
restoration of  the  parish  church. 

1848.  Poll  of  the  parish,  lasting  several  days,  with  names 
of  all  who  voted  for  or  against  spending  £72  on  re-building 
the  south-west  gallery  in  the  parish  church.  The  final 
result  was  199  for,  209  against. 


SIGNATURES  OCCURRING  IN  LAST  CENTURY  IN  THE 
VESTRY  BOOK. 


W.  Jesse,  Vicar. 

1750.  Thos.  Marsh,  John  Gifford,  Matt  Haviland,  John 
Cooksley,  tlohn  Coram. 

1752.  John  Culverwell. 

1753.  .lohn  Pyne,  George  Spiller,  Thos.  Were,  Philip 
Gifibrd,  Clemt.  Waldron,  John  Trood,  William  Stevens, 
Thos.  Jones. 
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1754.  Robt.  Oland,  Jobn  fforward. 

1755.  Cb.  Peter  Bardes,  Thos.  Hardin,  John  Southey. 

1756.  W.  P.  Thomas,  F.  Southerton. 

1757.  Robt.  Were,  Richd.  Bovett. 

1759.  Jno.  Popham,  Wm.  Sanford,  James  Baron. 

1761.  Wm.  Benison,  E.  Antrobus,  Edw.  Haviland,  Alex. 

Swain,  Robt.  Kerslake. 

1765.  Edmund  Sanxay,  Henry  Merrish. 

1768.  Herbert  Sawyer. 

1769.  Thos.  IFarrant,  John  Carpenter,  James  Shattock. 

1774.  Prockter  Thomas. 

1775.  Robert  Cadbury,  John  Sanford,  John  Govett,  John 
Butler,  William  Bird,  Wm.  Gyles,  John  Wood,  Nichs. 
Were,  Philip  Waldron,  Thomas  Scadding. 

1778.  John  Thomas,  Wm.  Jones. 

1779.  Joseph  Gilford,  H.  Wood. 

1780.  Abm.  Shorland,  Thos.  Handford,  James  Crease. 

1781.  Ed.  Forward. 

1782.  Abel  Woodford,  John  Jennings,  John  Penny, 
J.'  Bowering. 

1783.  Frank  Sealy  Bridge. 

1784.  John  Southerton,  John  Cape. 

1785.  Thos.  Fox. 

1787.  John  Bird,  Andrew  Holm,an,  Thomas  Martin. 

1789.  Henry  Carpenter. 

1790.  Anthony  Cordw^ent,  Robert  F arrant. 

1792.  Robert  Jarratt,  Vicai'^  John  Furze,  Henry  Weeks. 

1794.  James  Slade,  William  Thomas,  Ed.  Roberts, 
M.  Bellett,  John  Thomas. 

1795.  Thos.  Lockyer,  Mark  Westron,  John  Niirton,  Wm. 
Bellett,  Wm.  Sercombe,  Wm.  Arscott,  John  Shorland, 
Thos.  Rodham,  Peter  Fry,  Thos.  Hurley,  Richd.  Horsey, 
John  Morse,  W.  Gundry,  Thomas  Elworthy,  R.  Trood, 
George  Woodland,  Thos.  Hurford,  Thos.  Frost. 

1799.  Wm.  Pinkman,  Wm.  Cross,  Wm.  Twose,  John 
Kingdon,  John  Hill,  Wm.  Manley,  James  Baker,  Richd. 
Hutchings. 
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1797.  Fredk.  White,  H.  Langley. 

1799.  Tlios.  Yard. 

1800.  Henry  Waldron,  Jas.  Blackmore,  J.  M.  Poole,  Wm. 
Gimdry,  Sami.  Satnrley. 

1804.  John  Morgan,  John  Dyott,  James  Hewett,  Jos.  Yates, 
J.  Ingram,  Wm.  Mayd  Mills,  Wm*  Wensley,  Wm. 
Coleman,  J.  B.  Qnestel,  Baker  Twose. 

1806  W.  Sparks,  Jas.  Totterdell,  Jos.  Burnell,  Webb  Stone. 

1809.  William  Collard,  Chas.  Pearse,  John  Pain,  James 
Harding,  Tho®  Bond,  John  Snook. 


APPENDIX. 


Traxslatiox  of  Bishop  Jocelin’s  Charter  of  1234, 

AS  ATTESTED  OX  OATH. 

[Harleian  MS.,  6968,  p.  122,  et.  sq.]. 


23rd  October,  1340.  Dominus  John  de  St.  Paid,  Provost  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Wells  (in  virtue  of  an  exchange  with  Master 
Alan  de  Conesboregh)  has  sworn  to  observe  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  church  of  Wells,  and  that  he  would  truly  pay 
(satisfaciet)  the  canons  and  vicars  of  the  church  of  Wells,  and 
the  priests  ministering  in  the  chapels  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Martin  accordmg  to  the  form  of  the  ordinance  of  Bishop 
d ocelin. 

THE  ORDINANCE  OF  JOCELIN  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: — 

To  all.  . I ocelin,  by  the  grace  of  God  Bishop  of  Bath  (sends) 
greeting.  Since  there  have  been  in  the  church  of  Wells  two 
Provostships,  ?.e.  one  of  Combe  which  consisted  of  the  manor 
and  church  of  Combe,  and  of  the  churches  of  Chard  and 
Wellington,  with  their  pertinences: — and  the  other  of  Wyne- 
sham;  wliich  consi'^ted  of  the  manor  and  church  of  Wynesham 
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with  pertinences,  which  provostships  indeed,  were  neither  dig- 
nities nor  prelacies,  but  expensive  duties  {oneris  ojfficia).  We, 
after  many  arguments  on  the  subject,  having  ascertained  the 
poverty  of  the  said  provostship  of  Wynesham,  do  find  that  the 
said  provostship  of  Wynesham  is  not  able  to  support  the  charges 
annexed  to  the  said  provostship;  and  we  have  joined  the  pro- 
vostship of  Wynesham  to  the  provostship  of  Combe,  ordaining 
and  decreeing  that  the  said  provostship  be  so  united  without 
any  cure  of  souls,  and  that  it  should  not  be  a dignity  or  prelacy, 
but  only  an  inferior  office  of  charge,  imposed  upon  the  said 
provostship,  and  that  he,  on  whom  we  or  our  successors  should 
bestow  the  said  provostship,  should  have  and  possess  all  things 
which  heretofore  belonged  to  the  said  two  provostships;  and 
that  he  should  bear  all  the  charges  annexed  to  the  same. 

Now  the  said  provostship  consists  of  the  underwritten,  viz., 
of  the  manors  of  Combe  and  Wynesham,  with  their  appur- 
tenances, and  the  churches  of  Combe,  Wynesham,  Chard  and 
W ellington,  except  only  that  we  have  reserved  of  the  church  of 
W ellington  for  the  use  of  ourselves  and  our  successors  a.  certain 
land  with  an  alder  grove  {alneto)  called  Pristelegh,  and  a certain 
small  meadow  called  Spurtemed,  which  are  within  the  circuit 
of  our  wood  in  the  same  place.  Thus  (we  decree)  that  there 
shall  be  for  ever  in  the  church  of  W ellington  a perpetual  vicar, 
whose  vicarage  shall  consist  of  all  small  tithes,  legacies  and 
revenues  of  the  altars,  both  of  Buckland  and  Wellington,  and 
of  the  tithes  of  mills  and  of  hay  ; the  tithes  of  hay  of  our 
demesne  and  the  tithes  of  hay  of  the  demesne  of  Geribertus, 
knight  of  W ellington  and  his  heirs  being  excepted.  There  is 
also  assigned  to  the  same  vicarage  a certain  house,  with  a 
sufficient  space  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  church  of  Buckland. 
Also  in  the  church  of  Chard  there  shall  be  for  ever  a perpetual 
vicar,  whose  vicarage  shall  consist  of  all  the  small  tithes, 
legacies,  and  revenues  of  the  altars,  as  well  as  of  the  mother 
church,  as  of  the  chapels,  and  of  the  tithes  of  hay,  except  the 
tithes  of  hay  of  our  demesne,  and  the  tithes  of  mills  : and  the 
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same  vicar  shall  pay  annually  from  thence  to  the  provost  three 
marks  a year.  Moreover,  there  shall  still  he  reserved  for  the 
said  provost  all  sheaves,  both  in  enclosures  ( Curtilagiis)  and 
in  the  outer  fields,  and  Chesctt  (.sec),  and  a timber  tree  to  be 
taken  annually  from  our  wood;  likewise  at  Wellington  a timber 
tree  to  be  taken  annually  out  of  our  wood  in  the  same  place. 
Also  there  is  assigned  to  the  said  vicarage  a certain  house  with 
sufficient  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  churchyard  opposite  to 
the  court  of  the  said  provost;  in  Avhich  part  of  the  ground,  to- 
wards the  provost’s  court,  it  shall  not  he  lawful  for  the  vicar 
to  have  any  building,  or  make  any  fresh  opening.  Moreover, 
we  and  our  successors  will  present  to  the  vicarages  of  Chard 
and  W ellington,  whenever  they  may  become  vacant. 

Further,  in  the  church  of  Combe  there  shall  he  for  ever  a 
perpetual  vicar,  who  shall  have  in  the  name  of  the  vicarage, 
all  small  tithes,  legacies  and  revenues  of  the  altars,  as  well  of 
the  mother  church  as  of  the  chapel  of  Waterlestun,  except  the 
tithes  of  lambs  : the  sheaves  also  of  beans  from  the  enclosures 
belong  to  this  vicarage,  and  the  tithes  of  hay  of  the  whole 
parish,  except  from  the  demesne  of  the  provost,  from  whose 
demesne  {dominico)  no  vicar  shall  take  tithes.  There  has  been 
also  assigned  to  the  same  vicarage  a certain  house,  with 
sufficient  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  which  leads  to 
Stantun. 

Moreover,  In  the  church  of  Wynesham  there  shall  be  for 
ever  a perpetual  vicar,  Avhose  vicarage  shall  consist  of  all  small 
tithes,  legacies  and  revenues  arising  from  the  altars ; all  kinds 
of  tithes  from  the  house  and  demesne  of  the  provost  being 
excepted.  Hut  if  the  vicarage  of  Combe  should  not  be  of  the 
value  of  five  marks  sterling  per  annum,  after  the  deduction  of 
all  common  charges,  Ave  have  reserved  to  ourseh^es  and  our 
successors,  the  poAver  of  ordering  and  taxing  the  goods  of  the 
said  provostshi}),  so  much  as  it  is  Avorth  annually.  The  said 
provost  shall  present  to  the  vicarages  of  Combe  and  Wyne- 
sham, Avliensoever  they  he  vacant.  The  A'icars  of  the  aforesaid 
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churches,  and  not  the  provost,  shall  have  the  cure  of  souls  in 
the  same ; and  they  shall  answer  to  us  and  to  our  successors, 
for  the  cure  of  souls  and  the  spiritualities  ; hut  to  the  provost 
for  the  temporalities  relating  to  him. 

We  and  our  successors  will  have  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
churches  of  Wellington  and  Chard,  with  their  appurtenances, 
and  he  to  whom  we  shall  have  committed  it  shall  answer 
directly  to  us.  But  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells  shall 
have  the  jurisdiction  of  the  churches  of  Wynesham  and 
Combe,  with  their  appurtenances,  and  he  to  whom  they  shall 
have  committed  it,  shall  be  answerable  from  them  to  us  on 
appeal  (rriediate). 

Moreover,  the  said  provost  of  Combe  (shall  pay)  annually 
from  the  said  provostship  to  the  fifteen  prebends  and  fifteen 
canonries  of  the  church  of  W ells,  to  whom  we  or  our  successors 
shall  have  conferred  them,  to  each  severally,  ten  marks  per 
annum,  in  the  name  of  the  prebend.  Of  the  fifteen  aforesaid 
prebends  he  shall  reserve  annually  for  himself  one,  in  the  name 
of  a prebend  of  the  church  of  Wells. 

Moreover,  the  said  provost  shall  give  of  his  prebend  and 
provostship  three  marks  a year  to  his  vicar  at  W ells. 
Besides  this,  the  other  said  canons  shall  each  severally  give  to 
their  vicars  ministering  in  the  church  of  Wells  two  marks 
a year  at  least  from  their  prebends  in  the  name  of  the 
vicarage.  But  if  we,  or  our  successors  should  grant  to  the 
provost  for  the  time  being,  any  prebend  which  does  not  pro- 
perly appertain  to  the  said  provostship,  he  shall  then  give  to 
his  vicar  in  the  church  of  W ells  three  marks  a year  at  least, 
Avhatever  that  prebend  may  be.  Moreover,  we  and  our 
successors  will  grant  that  prebend  of  ten  marks  a year,  which 
formerly  appertained  to  the  provost,  to  whomsoever  we  please  ; 
who  shall  give  of  it  to  his  vicar  in  the  church  of  Wells 
two  marks  a year  at  least,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
canons  of  the  same  provostship  ; and  the  provost  shall  sup- 
plement to  the  same  vicar  a third  mark,  until  he  Avho  is  vicar 
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shall  have  gained  a better  vicarage,  or  shall  have  resigned,  or 
be  deceased.  The  same  provost,  moreover,  shall  pay  annually 
twenty  marks  for  the  service  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  which,  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  we  appoint  to  be  performed  in  the  church 
of  Wells.  Besides  this,  the  said  provost  shall  pay  ten  marks 
per  annum  towards  the  service,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God  we 
appoint  to  be  performed  (pro  defunctis)  for  the  dead,  for  ever 
in  the  church  of  Wells.  But  whatsoever  residue  there  may 
be  beyond  the  aforesaid,  the  provost  shall  keep  for  himself 
by  right  of  the  prebend.  We  order  and  decree,  that,  at 
whatever  time  of  year  it  shall  happen  that  the  said  provost 
resign  or  decease,  he  shall  have  all  the  emoluments  of  that 
entire  year  after  his  decease  or  resignation,  up  to  the  feast  of 
the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  next  following,  and  that 
he  shall  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  said  provostship,  in  all 
things,  and  the  charges  of  that  term  (viz.,  of  the  Nativity  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist),  in  which  he  shall  surrender  the  said 
provostship.  And  then  he  or  his  executors  shall  hand  over  to 
his  successor  in  the  said  provostship  107  acres,  sown  with  wheat 
at  Combe,  and  149  acres  sown  with  oats,  and  seventy-eight  acres 
and-a-half  of  fallow  (de  Warett).  And  from  the  stock  of  the 
same  place  forty  bullocks,  or  five  shillings  (sol.)  for  a bullock, 
if  by  chance  there  should  not  be  so  many  bullocks  found  there. 
Also  200  sheep,  the  price  of  a sheep  being  twelve  pence. 
Moreover,  at  W ynesham  he  shall  surrender  the  demesne  culti- 
vated, without  regard  to  the  acreage  or  measurement,  so  that 
by  means  of  his  surrender,  it  may  be  not  the  less  cultivated ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  he  shall  surrender  the  fallow.  And 
from  the  stock  (instauro ) sixteen  bullocks,  at  the  price  of  3/6  a 
head.  One  afir.  (sic.  heifer)  price,  3/-;  and  six  sows  and  one 
boar,  the  price  of  the  whole  of  these  being  4/-;  and  ewes  and 
wethers,  in  all,  132  head,  the  price  of  an  ewe  or  wether  being 
fivepence  a head  ; and  fifty-three  lambs  at  2^d.  a lamb.  At 
Chard  lie  shall  ([ult  the  demesne  tilled,  without  regard  to  the 
acreage  or  measurement,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Wynesham. 
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The  fallow  likewise  without  any  stock.  At  Wellington  he 
shall  leave  nothing  tilled,  so  that  whatsoever  he  shall  there 
have  tilled  shall  remain  to  him,  as  it  did  to  his  predecessor. 
Moreover,  if  he  should  have  sowed  anything  by  villenage 
(servile  tenure)  at  Wynesham,  Combe,  Chard  or  Welling- 
ton, the  whole  shall  remain  to  him  or  his  successors,  up  to 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael  next  after  that  on  which  he  or  his 
executors  shall  surrender  the  said  provostship.  The  said 
land  with  the  entire  produce  belongs  to  his  successor,  from 
the  term  in  which  he  shall  have  deceased,  or  resigned  the 
said  provostship,  up  to  the  said  feast  of  St.  Michael.  Not- 
withstanding, if  he  shall  have  tilled  at  Combe  more  than  he 
himself  received,  it  shall  remain  for  him  or  his  executors. 

If  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  or  decease,  enough  (ad 
hoec ) stock  be  found  in  the  said  places,  just  so  much  shall 
remain  for  his  successor:  and  he  shall  answer  for  the  deficiency, 
if  there  be  any,  according  to  the  aforesaid  price  of  cattle. 

We  have  ordained  these  things,  because  William  de  Whet- 
hamstead,  who  at  the  time  of  this  decree  is  provost,  has 
received  the  said  provostship  entirely  in  such  form,  and  he 
shall  so  surrender  it  to  whomsoever  shall  hereafter  be  provost 
of  the  said  provostship. 

So  in  confirmation  and  witness  of  this  matter  we  have 
caused  to  be  put  to  the  present  writing  our  Seal,  together 
with  the  Seal  of  the  Chapter. 

Given  on  the  eve  of  Our  Lord’s  Nativity  in  the  Chapter 
of  W ells,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  our  prelacy.^^^ 


(128)  Jocelin  succeeded  in  120(3. 
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BY  A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 


P to  the  present  too  mucli  historical  importance  has  been 


attached  to  the  various  printed  Martyrologies  and 


Assize  books.  Those  who  are  curious  about  such  matters, 
will  have  noticed,  if  they  have  made  any  bibliographical  com- 
parisons, that  there  are  a number  of  different  printed  accounts 


of  the  proceedings  which  were  taken  against  the  rebels  during 


the  Bloody  Assizes.  These  all  contain  lists,  more  or  less  full, 
of  the  names  of  those  who  were  tried  and  suffered  death,  or 
who  were  pardoned  or  transported. 

I do  not  know  that  any  comparison  with  any  finality  in 
result  has  ever  been  printed  respecting  the  differences  which 
exist  between  these  several  lists  as  they  appear  in  the  Assize 
books.  What  was  probably  the  first  of  these,  and  at  any  rate 
the  best  known,  is  The  Bloody  Assizes.  This  was  not  issued 
until  1689,  four  years  after  the  events  which  it  detailed,  and 
when  its  origin  is  known  you  will  probably  feel  less  inclined 
than  you  may  have  been  hitherto  to  regard  this,  or  any  of 
these  Assize  Martyrologies,  as  at  all  authentic. 

The  Bloody  Assizes,  London'  1689,  owed  its  existence  to 
.John  Dunton,  the  famous  and  eccentric  publisher  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Dunton  was  no  donbt 
assisted  by  .Jolin  Tutchin,  a man  who  was  no  better  than 
a cheaj)  penny-a-liner  of  the  day.  The  author  of  the  “ Life 
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and  Errors  ” had  been  at  Amsterdam  when  Monmouth  was 
there  and  took  some  interest  in  his  career,  but  as  soon  as 
Monmouth  was  defeated,  he  left  England  for  America.  He 
says  {Life  and  Errors^  vol.  i,  p.  79)  ‘when  I w-as  seated  to  the 
best  advantage  at  the  Black  Raven.,  in  Princes  Street,  London, 
and  was  as  happy  in  my  marriage  as  I could  wish,  there  came 
a universal  damp  on  trade,  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of 
Monmouth  in  the  West.’  Dunton  thereupon  left  England 
and  did  not  return  for  three  years,  and  when  he  did  he 
confesses  ‘ I was  all  over  infected  with  an  itch  of  printmg  and 
I confess  I have  indulged  this  humour  to  excess.’  The  result 
was  that  Tutchin,  and  others  equally  unprincipled,  set  to 
work  as  quill  drivers  for  Dunton,  and  The  Bloody  Assizes 
must  be  classed  among  the  many  other  ‘ Errors.’  Besides 
The  Bloody  Assizes  there  were,  of  the  same  class.  The  Protes- 
tant Martyrs,  which  bears  no  date ; The  New  Marty rology,  of 
1689,  which  was,  in  part,  a new  edition  of  The  Bloody  Assizes, 
and  which  took  a final  form  in  The  Western  Martyrology 
and  constituted  the  fifth  edition  of  The  New  Martyrology. 
The  final  book.  The  Western  Martyrology , was  first  issued  in 
1705,  and  was  re-printed  in  London  so  late  as  1873.  There  is 
also  The  Merciful  Assizes  issued  at  Taunton  in  1701,  which 
is  the  scarcest  of  these  books,  and  is  noted  for  its  violent 
attack  on  Jefferies. 

Now  all  these  Assize  books  are  books  not  for  the  historian’s 
use,  but  for  the  collector  of  Somerset  books  only.  They  are 
full  of  errors,  and  in  one  case  a remarkable  anachronism  has 
been  perpetrated.  An  Edinburgh  gentleman,  possessing  no 
special  local  knowledge,  re-printed  The  Bloody  Assizes,  with 
the  date  on  the  title  1680,  a date  five  years  earlier  than  the 
events  which  it  chronicled.  Here,  too,  I will  mention  another 
feat  in  dates  accomplished  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer  s Manual. 
After  describing  an  edition  of  Pope’s  wmrks  in  five  volumes, 
1769,  he  mentions  a fine  copy  of  it  in  morocco,  adding  ‘The 
Duke  of  Monmouth’s  copy,  with  the  receipt  signed  by  Pope.’ 

Ntw  Series,  Vol  X VIIL,  1892,  Part  II. 
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The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  beheaded  nearly  three  years 
before  Pope  was  born. 

As  to  the  number  of  victims  on  the  western  circuit,  at  the 
autumnal  sessions  of  1685,  the  evidence  is  rather  conflicting. 
Many  who  have  written  of  this  period  have  not  compared  their 
authorities  nor  chosen  the  most  accurate.  Lord  Lonsdale  gives 
the  number  of  those  executed  as  seven  hundred  ; Burnet  as  six 
hundred  ; W oolrych  four  hundred.  Locke,  whose  pamphlet  was 
first  published  almost  a hundred  years  after  the  event,  gives 
the  number  of  those  hanged  as  three  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
Locke’s  lists  differ  in  compilation  from  other  martyrologies,  and 
there  is  about  them  that  which  suggests  that  they  might  have 
been  the  copies  of  some  attorney’s  clerk  of  the  time.  Macaulay 
stated  that  Locke’s  notes  as  to  the  Hewlings  were  inaccurate, 
but  he  used  the  hook,  then  so  scarce,  for  other  parts  of  his 
narrative.  Roberts  took  his  list  of  victims  from  Locke’s  pam- 
phlet, after  comparing  it  with  The  Neio  Martyrology^  and  the 
figures  he  arrives  at  are  that  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
were  executed,  eight  hundred  and  forty  were  transported,  and 
thirty-three  fined  or  whipped.  Now  since  Roberts’s  day,  and 
within  the  last  two  years,  another  author  on  this  period  has 
arisen  to  inform  us  that  four  prisoners  and  four  only  were  ex- 
ecuted at  Taunton  during  that  memorable  assize,  which  for  two 
hundred  years  has  not  ceased  to  be  called  Bloody. 

It  is  Mr.  Inderwick  who  has  come  to  this  conclusion  in  his 
Sidelights  on  the  Stuarts.  He  has,  perhaps,  like  some  few 
others,  wlien  dealing  with  the  period,  felt  that  unless  he  could 
contradict  Macaulay  over  some  point  his  task  would  be  thought 
ill  of,  and  in  this  he  has  distinctly  run  counter  to  the  sagacious 
and  accurate  estimate  of  the  numbers  hanged,  which  Macaulay 
formed  after  consulting  an  original  document  in  the  Record 
(Jffice,  to  wliich  I shall  refer.  This  is  a document  which  should 
be  well  known  to  every  student  of  the  period  as  one  of  official 
authority,  and  the  outcome  of  a return  made  to  the  treasury  by 
the  judges,  including  Jefferies,  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
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of  the  assizes.  It  is  called  “ An  account  of  the  proceedings 
against  the  rehells  and  other  prisoners  in  the  severall  counties 
of  Southton,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Somerset,  by  virtue 
of  his  Maties  special  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 

General  Gaole  Delivery dated  the  8th  day  of  July, 

in  the  first  year  of  his  Majesties  Reigne  over  England  Anno 
Dfhi  1685.” 

The  results  for  Somerset  are  given  as  follows  : — 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  names  of  prisoners  to  be 
executed’  for  high  treason,  who  were  convicted  at  Taunton 
(against  three  names  the  word  reprieved  has  been  written). 

Eighty-four  names  of  those  who  were  to  be  delivered  to  Sir 
C.  Musgrave  for  transportation. 

Ninety-eight  to  be  delivered  to  the  Queen’s  order  for  trans- 
portation. 

One  hundred  convicted  at  Taunton  to  be  transported  by  Sir 
William  Booth. 

Twenty,  who  had  certificates  pursuant  to  his  Majesties  pro- 
clamation, which  were  allowed  to  be  pardoned. 

Twenty-three  humbly  proposed  to  his  Maty  for  his  gratious 
pardon. 

Fifteen  Prisoners  in  Gaole  omitted  in  Warrant  for  ex- 
ecucon  altho  designed  to  be  executed. 

Thirty-three  Prisoners  remaining  in  Gaole  till  further  orders. 

Two  prisoners  bayled  at  Taunton. 

The  same  record  gives  corresponding  data  for  W ells ; and 
in  all  cases  the  names  are  fully  given,  and  we  are  able  to  re- 
cognise many  families  who  still  have  representatives,  in  many 
cases,  I have  no  doubt,  labouring  on  the  same  farms,  and  at 
occupations  similar  to  those  followed  by  their  ancestors. 

The  value  and  interest  of  the  Gaol  Delivery  Roll,  previously 
referred  to,  is,  that  it  gives  us  one  more  list  of  prisoners  and 
adherents  to  compare  with  other  similar  existing  contemporary 
lists  and  thereby  aiding  in  the  compilation  of  a complete 
Monmouth  Roll  of  Adherents.  But  this  record,  the  original 
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of  which  is,  I believe,  in  the  custoclj  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  at  Taunton,  also  gives  us  against  the  names  of  a great 
many  brief  observations,  which  appear  in  no  other  record, 
pointing  to  their  stedfastness  for  Monmouth’s  cause.  One 
Stephen  Moore  was  arraigned  for  saying  that  he  would  not  ‘ go 
to  church  until  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  king.’  Another, 
John  Palmer,  ‘ I haar  Monmouth  is  dead,  but  I hope  he  is  not, 
for  I wish  him  well  as  my  own  heart’s  blood.’  Another,  Morris 
Morgan,  ‘ I am  for  Momnouth,  and,  by  Ood,  I will  fight  for 
him  as  long  as  I live.’  Others  were  convicted  for  ‘ publishing 
Monmouth’s  Declaration’:  and  Charles  Floyd,  alias  Lloyd, 
was  charged  with  pretending  ‘ himself  to  be  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.’ 

In  the  lists  of  those  who  were  transported  there  is  greater 
unanimity.  Locke  says  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  Poberts  eight 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  no  great  difterence  ; but  the  fullest 
list  of  those  transported  is  in  Hotten’s  Origmal  Lists,  the 
chief  value  of  which  consists  in  its  giving  the  names  of  the 
towns  and  villages  from  which  the  prisoners  came,  and  their 
occupations  as  ‘ comber,’  ‘ riben-weaver,’  ‘ plowman,’  etc.  It 
also  gives  the  names  of  those  who  died  before  they  got  to  their 
destination ; the  names  of  the  ships  where  the  luckless 
fellows  were  stowed,  and  the  captains’  names ; also  the  names 
of  the  masters  to  whom  they  were  consigned. 

It  has  already  been  related  how  it  was  that  at  Wellington 
the  news  of  Monmouth  and  Ai-gyle’s  expeditions  was  received 
sooner  than  at  most  places.  The  quaint  MSS.  (Harleian 
says  that  one  William  Wey,  of  Combe  St.  Nicholas, 
was  ‘drinking  at  a tavern  in  Wellington  with  Mr.  Cross,  the 
coroner,’  when,  apparently  becoming  a little  confused  in  his 
head,  he  confessed  (?  /w  vino  veritas)  that  he  had  heard  that 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  about  to  land  in  Englaad  and 
that  he  had  not  slept  for  several  nights  when  thinking  of  it. 
There  is  also  the  account,  which  I have  already  printed,  of 
Albemarle  being  stationed  at  Wellington  and  the  somewhat 
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memorable  correspondence  wliicli  passed  between  the  leaders 
of  both  sides.  ’ Wliilst  Christ opher,  Duke  o£  Albemarle,  was 
here  he  must  have  been  amused  at  receiving  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth’s  Proclamation,  which  commences  ‘ Whereas  Chris- 
topher, Duke  of  Albemarle,  with  several  other  persons  are  now 
in  arms  at  Wellington,’  and  then  proclaiming  all  who  adhered 
to  Albemarle  as  rebels  and  traitors.  Albemarle,  who  could 
not  have  felt  his  position  here  very  secure,  for  the  Exeter 
Militia  had  strong  sympathies  with  Monmouth,  yet  behaved 
with  great  tact,  and  writes  to  Lord  Sunderland,  enclosing 
him  a copy  of  one  of  Monmouth’s  Proclamations,  ‘ only  for 
his  diversion.’ 

I will  now  call  attention  to  a most  important  MS.  record 
which  exists  in  the  British  Museum.  A few  years  ago  Mr. 
Barrett,  a gentleman  of  Weymouth,  purchased  at  an  auction 
in  Dorchester,  an  old  manuscript  which  proved  to  be  a very 
complete  return,  in  answer  to  an  order  issued  to  the  Constables 
of  the  Hundreds  within  the  district  of  the  Rebellion,  of  all  those 
persons  who  were  known  to  have  been  absent  from  their  homes 
during  the  month  of  June,  1685. 

Mr.  Barrett  very  wisely  reported  upon  this  MS.  (^Dorset 
Field  Club,  vol.  5)  and  sold  the  MS.  to  the  British  Museum 
authorities,  for  which  act  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  him. 
When  I say  that  this  return  deals  with  thirty-two  Hundred 
districts,  and  one  hundred  and  thiidy-four  Hllages  of  Somerset, 
in  each  case  giving  Christian  and  surname  of  every  man,  and 
in  most  cases  his  occupation,  we  can  in  some  measure  under- 
stand its  immense  value.  The  part  dealing  with  the  district  of 
Wellington  consists  of  thirty-one  folios,  each  with  thirty 
names,  so  that  we  have  a roll  of  a thousand  names  of  men  who 
were  siding  with  Monmouth,  and  who  hved  here,  which  we 
have  never  before  had  access  to. 

In  the  Kingsbury  West  Hundred  the  record  commences 
with  W ellington,  and  gives  thirty-two  names  of  those  who  were 
‘ absent  from  their  homes  in  the  tyme  of  the  Rebellion.’  It 
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includes  William  Bowreing,  Robert  Dawe,  Christopher  Jordan, 
William  Timewell,  Thomas  Woodford,  William  Bishopp, 
Christopher  Bm’row,  and  many  more.  Then  follows  a list 
from  West  Buckland  of  twenty-one  names,  including  those  of 
two  constables.  I will  give  those  of  William  Yendall,  George 
Yendall,  Robert  Yendall,  Robert  Fry,  and  Simon  Gifford. 
F ollowing  them,  names  from  Ash  Priors ; then  comes  another 
hst  of  thirty-seven  W ellingtonians,  greater  offenders  than  the 
last,  and  who  are  marked  as  ‘ in  Prison.’  This  list  includes 
Samuel  Tottle,  Daniel  Rutter,  John  Colborne,  John  Bennett, 
weaver,  Ambrosius  Winter,  William  Colborne,  and  John 
Rugg,  against  whose  name  are  placed  the  words  ‘ dead  for 
Rebellion.’ 

Then  I have  long  lists  of  names  from  Milverton,  Langford 
Budville,  Combe  Florey,  Bradford,  Oak,  Hillfarrance,  Kittis- 
ford,  Taunton  (St.  Mary  and  St.  James),  Chard,  Ilminster, 
Wells  and  other  places.  The  Taunton  list  is  a very  long  one, 
consisting  of  275  different  names,  and  against  213  of  these  the 
occupations  are  given.  There  are  43  worsted  combers,  42 
weavers,  17  fullers,  10  tailors,  8 sergemakers,  6 shoemakers,  1 
cobbler,  4 carpenters,  3 brewers,  3 barbers,  2 goldsmiths,  1 
blacksmith,  1 tinman,  1 carrier,  1 apothecary. 

So  the  theory  that  Monmouth’s  ranks  were  largely  recruited 
from  plebeian  sources  is  fully  substantiated  by  this  new  record. 

There  are  many  very  curious  names  given,  and  some  it  would 
seem  who  had  dispensed  with  a surname,  and  are  described  as 
“Aaron,  Mr.  Palmer’s  man,  of  Bishop’s  Hull;  John,  servant 
of  Thomas  Warren;  Griffin,  John  Evans’s  man  of  Bishop’s 
Hull.” 

In  fact,  this  record  is  as  entertaining  as  it  is  valuable.  It  is 
an  immense  help  towards  reconstructing  the  past  of  both  Wel- 
lington and  Taunton  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the  Monmouth  roll  of  adherents 
possible. 

Hitherto  the  main  manuscript  sources  for  the  Rebellion  have 
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been  the  Harleian  MSS.^  7,006  and  6,845 ; the  Lansdowne 
Collection,  1,152 ; and  the  Domestic  Papers  in  the  Record 
Office.  These,  apparently  for  no  other  than  pedantic  reasons, 
were  called  by  Roberts  all  sorts  of  different  names  when  he 
was  referring  to  one  of  the  same  collection. 

These  manuscripts  formed  the  principal  sources  for  Macaulay 
and  Roberts’s  works ; but  as  it  was  not  the  method  of  either 
to  print  documents  as  they  found  them,  I have  given  below 
some  extracts  which  have  hitherto  been  left  alone,  though  they 
seem  to  contain  some  most  delicious  sidelights  upon  the  history 
of  this  time. 

That  which  is  known  as  Wade’s  Further  Information  (Har- 
leian 6,845)  was  written  after  Wade  had  been  injured  at 
Brendon,  in  Devon,  when  arrested.  He  has  here  noted  down 
a journal  of  each  day’s  events. 

“Thursday  and  Friday,  the  18th  and  19th  of  June.  Wee 
marched  to  Taunton  and  encamped  likewise  in  a field  neare 

ye  town  and  lay  there  all  night  and  ye  next  day This 

day  (Friday)  ye  Duke  had  intelligence  of  ye  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle having  possessed  himself  of  Wellington,  a town  within 
five  miles  of  Taunton,  which  caused  y®  Duke  to  make  some 
small  entrenchments  on  y®  road  leading  that  way  and  to  putt 
out  strong  guards.” 

Another  MS.  account,  written  in  the  same  journal  manner, 
is  that  of  Dummer,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Library  at 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  but  of  which  a transcript  has 
placed  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  31,956 ).  It  is  called  “A 
journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  y®  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  his 

invading  England kept  by  Mr.  Edward  Dummer,  then 

serving  in  the  train  of  artillery  employ’d  by  his  Majesty  for 
ye  suppression  of  y®  same.” 

He  enters — 

“ June  14.  Duke  Albemarle  was  now  about  Exeter  raising 
the  Devonshire  militia.  The  Rebells  with  a Rable  of  Rascally 
People  march  out  of  Lyme  towards  Taunton  wtli  them  Field 
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Pieces  and  ammunition  suitable. 

June  20.  The  Rebells  are  about  Bridgwater.  The  Duke 
of  Albemarle  at  Exeter. 

June  23.  The  Artillery  joynes  my  Lord  Churchill  at  Som- 
erton  and  quarters  there,  not  without  fear  of  interuption.  Our 
out-guards  have  frequent  skirmishes  with  those  of  the  Rebels, 
every  moment  Takeing  someone  or  other.  Jarvise,’a  Felt- 
maker,  of  Evell,  (a  notorious  fellow),  was  also  taken,  and  his 
brother,  after  a brief  resistance,  kill’d. 

June  24.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle  is  now  at  Wellington,  5 
miles  from  Taunton. 

June  26.  My  Lord  Churchill  marches  towards  Bristoll : 
hangs  Jarvise  the  Feltmaker,  about  a mile  from  Pensford,  who 
dyes  obstinately  and  impenitently. 

July  6.  At  2 o’clock  this  morning  (securely  sleeping)  our 
camp  was  rouz’d  by  the  near  ap]3roach  of  the  Rebells  ; a dark 
night  and  thick  E ogg  covermg  the  moore  : supiness,  and  a pre- 
posterous confidence  of  ourselves,  with  an  undervaluing  of  the 
Rebells  . . . had  put  us  into  the  worst  circumstances  of  surprise. 
Six  of  our  nearest  guns  were  advanced  and  did  considerable 
execution  upon  the  enemies.  They  (the  rebels)  stood  near  an 
hour  and  a halfe  with  great  shouting  and  courage,  briskly 
fyring  and  then  throvdng  down  their  armes  fell  into  rout  and 

confusion The  dead  in  the  moore  we  buried  and  the 

country  people  took  care  for  the  interment  of  those  slaine  in 
the  cornfields.” 

When  the  news  of  iNIonmouth’s  probable  landing  first  got 
abroad  the  local  authorities  acting  for  the  king  directed  that 
letter  ])ags  should  be  searched  in  disafl:'ected  districts.  In  the 
papers  endorsed  “ Mr.  Axe,  his  papers,”  in  the  Harleian  6845, 
there  are  accounts  of  what  transpired  in  this  way. 

A letter  containing  some  note  of  alarm  and  signed  “ F.R.” 
addressed  to  “Mr  .lames,  Carryer,  Ilminster,  in  Somerset,” 
was  intercepted  at  Ilminster  by  Captain  William  Speake  and 
“ Mr.  Clarke,  vicar  there,  at  the  post  house  the  30th  of  May, 
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uppon  the  discouvering  of  which  the  Captaine  rides  post  with 
it  to  the  king,  haveing  first  sent  away  a man  to  the  mayor  of 
Taunton  to  give  him  notice  of  it  and  to  advise  him  to  search 
that  Bagge  likewise.” 

The  Taunton  bag,  being  searched,  yields  one  suspected  letter 
addressed,  “ Mr.  Christopher  Cooke,  Mulnager,  Taunton,” 
and  signed,  “ S.E.” 

Again  quoting  from  the  Tlarleian  6845  ( Axe  papers) 

“June  1.  Monday  morning.  Affidavit  was  made  by  a 
woman  that  she  saw  the  night  before  about  eighty  horsemen 
passe  by  Obridge  mill  (which  is  a back  way  neare  Taunton). 
Uppon  examination  this  was  by  some  thought  to  be  a Phan- 
atique  invention.” 

Mr.  Axe  continues  : — 

“June  7.  That  the  spirits  of  Mr.  Justice  Tymewell  be  kept 
upp,  who  hath  bin  very  industrious  and  means  well.” 

‘ Air.  Justice  Tymewell’  was  no  other  than  the  zealous  and 
loyal  Stephen  Tymewell,  Alayor  of  Taunton.  He  had  en- 
deavoured to  put  a stop  to  the  annual  celebration  of  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Taunton  in  the  Civil  War,  and  being  at  Wel- 
lington fair  soon  after,  he  was  openly  insulted,  but  said  “ that 
he  had  fought  with  thousands  of  the  beasts  of  Ephesus,  and 
overcome  them.”  We  would  gladly  know  more  of  Stephen 
Tymewell,  for  he  had  a very  uphill  fight  at  Taunton,  and  Mr. 
Axe  most  appropriately  expressed  the  wish  that  the  spirits  of 
Mr.  Tymewell  ‘be  kept  upp.’ 

“June  12.  Friday  morning  early  came  to  Orchard  (Port- 
man)  young  Gustavus  Venner,  almost  out  of  breath,  from 
Sir  Edward  Phillips,  to  bring  the  certaine  notice  of  Alon- 
moufh’s  landing  at  Lyme  the  night  before.” 

When  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission  issued  the  third  part 
^ of  their  Ninth  Report  it  revealed  some  very  important  records 
existing  in  Mrs.  Stopford  Sackville’s  Collection,  relating  to  the 
Monmouth  Rebellion.  As  these  manuscripts  are  at  a house 
in  Northamptonshire  they  are  not  so  accessible  as  if  in  London, 
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but  the  admirable  report,  which  can  still  be  bought  for  a ri- 
diculously low  sum,  gives  a good  precis  of  their  contents.  These 
very  valuable  papers  are  believed  to  have  come  to  Drayton 
House  through  the  Bateman  family,  the  first  Lord  Bateman 
having  married  Lady  Anne  Spencer,  granddaughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland. 

In  these  papers  there  are  several  fresh  letters,  written  by 
Albemarle  when  he  was  hovering  on  the  road  between  Taunton 
and  Exeter.  One  of  these  letters,  written  probably  from  W el- 
lington,  says,  “ Spyes  who  came  this  day  hither  from  Mon- 
mouth’s army  doe  informe  me  that  it  is  the  generall  discourse 
among  the  Bebells  that  they  will  mark  (march)  directly  for 
London  if  possible,  and  they  are  now  on  the  direct  road  thither.” 

“ 1 685,  July  2.  An  order  to  the  high  constables  of  Whiteigh 
to  summon  all  the  carpenters  within  the  hundred,  and  190  la- 
bourers, with  spades,  wheelbarrows,  etc.,  to  Bridgwater,  to  be 
employed  on  the  King’s  business.” 

Which  business  must  no  doubt  be  taken  to  mean  the  erection 
of  gallows  and  unceremonious  burial. 

“ 1685,  Sept.  26th.  Taunton,  from  Mr.  Lyttleton  (probably 
to  Sunderland).  Three  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Castle  have 
escaped  by  filing  one  of  the  bars  in  the  prison  window  and 
going  down  by  a rope  out  of  the  window,  leaving  their  shackles 
in  the  rooms  where  they  lodged,  which  were  opened,  not  cut  or 
broke.” 

But  most  valuable  of  all,  as  far  as  the  Calendar  informs  us, 
is  the  journal  of  that  very  active  parson,  Reverend  Andrew 
Paschall,  Vicar  of  Chedzoy  : extending  from  the  20th  of  June 
to  tlie  6th  of  July,  after  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  with  plans  of 
the  battle  and  the  marches.  From  this  and  appended  docu- 
ments we  learn  now  for  the  first  time  “ that  Captain  Hucker 
(who  entertained  ye  Duke  at  liis  house  in  Taunton),  was  y® 
man  who  discharged  the  gun  at  Langmore  Stone,  which  is 
say’d  to  have  given  the  alarme,  and  that  the  Duke  charged 
him  wltli  treachery ’Tls  certain  Hucker  was  extremely 
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odious  to  the  party,  as  one  that  they  believed  had  betrayed 
them,  insomuch  that  when  he  was  in  prison  he  feared  being 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  angry  women.” 

There  are  other  very  interesting  particulars  added  respecting 
Captain  Hucker,  all  of  which  are  fresh  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge. 

The  commissioner  who  is  responsible  for  this  report  could,  I 
suppose,  hardly  be  expected  to  know  Andrew  Paschall,  for  he 
refers  to  him  as  a “man  named  Andrew  Paschall.”  But 
there  is  sufficient  material  for  a separate  paper  on  PaschaU, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  was  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. He  was  vicar  of  Chedzoy,  and  makes  a very  picture- 
esque  figure  in  his  period.  There  are  several  letters  of  his  in 
the  British  Museum ; and  a valuable  account  of  the  Rebellion 
by  him  is  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Hey  wood’s  “ Vindication 
of  Fox’s  History  of  James  II.”  During  the  excitement  of 
the  Rebellion  he  lost  his  horse,  and  I have  been  amused  at 
finding  the  appended  advertisement  in  the  London  Gazette^ 
July,  1685  (No.  2,052). 

“ There  was  taken  the  22nd  past  from  the  Parsonage  House 
at  Chadsey,  near  Bridgwater,  in  Somersetshire,  a gray  mare, 
upwards  of  fourteen  hands  high,  and  worth  14  or  £15.  Also 
the  same  day  from  Kings  Sedgmore,  an  old  black  mare, 
between  thirteen  and  14  hands  high.  If  anyone  can  give 
tidings  of  them  in  Chadsey,  or  at  the  post-house  in  Bridgwater, 
so  they  may  be  recovered,  his  charges  shall  be  born(e),  and  he 
will  be  well  rewarded  for  his  pains.” 

Of  the  value  of  the  pictorial  sources  I will  say  a httle.  In  the 
print  room  at  the  British  .Museum  there  are  in  all  twenty-one 
portraits  of  the  Duke.  Granger,  quoted  by  Roberts,  gives 
fifteen  only.  The  handsome  engraving,  after  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
is  perhaps  the  one  which  will  take  the  most  prominent  place. 
Of  Christopher,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  there  seems  to  be  but  one 
source,  a painting  by  Murray,  but  there  are  five  various 
engraved  specimens  from  the  same  original. 
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There  are  six  engravings  of  Jefferies’  portrait  after  Kneller  ; 
that  hj  White,  as  at  Taunton,  is  the  best.  There  are  two 
portraits  of  John  Tutchin,  and  one  of  Benjamin  Hewling. 
There  is  I believe  a picture  of  Elizabeth  Broadmead  in  the 
Taunton  Museum,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  trace  the 
original. 

The  British  Museum  copy  of  The  Bloody  Assizes  is  an 
extra  illustrated  copy  which  descended  from  George  Savage 
Nassau,  a great  collector  of  books  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  to  Dr.  Bulkeley  Bandinel,  the  Bodleian  librarian. 
At  his  death  the  British  Museum  secured  in  this  an  unique 
copy,  containing  many  curious  illustrations,  particularly  that 
one  of  The  Lord  Chancellor  taken  disguised  in  Wapping.  The 
print  shews  eTefferies  standing  and  surrounded  by  a crowd 
of  persons.  Two  men  grasp  his  arm  and  various  persons  in 
the  crowd  cry, 

‘ Remember  ye  W est. 

Remember  m^  Cornish, 

Remember  y®  Bishops, 

Knock  his  brains  out.’ 

In  a manuscript  catalogue  of  additional  prints  in  the  British 
Museum  there  are  the  following  rough  memoranda,  too  rough 
I am  sorry  to  say  for  the  assistants  to  find  the  prints  described. 
One  is  called  Drinking  the  King^ s Health  in  the  TVest. 

This  design  shews  Jefferies  in  his  chancellor’s  gown  with  his 
hat  off,  drinking  from  a large  glass.  Three  tobacco  pipes,  a 
paper  of  tobacco,  and  three  bottles  stand  on  the  table  before 
the  chancellor,  who  is  probably  intended  to  be  drunk ; five 
other  men  are  in  the  room,  the  expressions  of  some  of  them 
evidently  those  of  disapprobation. 

The  second  shews  Jefieries  drinking,  and  is  described  as 
illustrating  a little  episode  at  the  assizes. 

“ In  Taunton,  August,  1685,  Major  General  Kirke,  while  at 
dinner  with  his  officers,  ordered  thirty  condemned  prisoners  to 
be  lianged  while  he  was  at  table.  Ten  at  a health  to  the  King; 
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ten  to  that  of  the  Queen ; and  ten  to  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
health.” 

Another  existing  print,  which  I have  not  a copy  of,  nor  can 
I find  one,  is  of  “ Kirke’s  villainy  and  cruelty  to  a young 
woman  who  had  begged  him  to  save  her  brother’s  life.” 

Finally  I come  to  that,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  unique  set  of 
Playing  cards  which  have  lately  been  re-produced  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Schreiber.  The  first  note  we  have  of  them  is  in  the 
London  Gazette^  2085,  dated  November  12th,  1685,  where  they 
are  described  as— 

“ A new  pack  of  cards  representing  (in  curious  lively 
figures)  the  two  late  Pebelbons  throughout  the  whole  course 
hereof  in  both  kingdoms.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sold  by 
D.  Brown  at  the  ‘Black  Swan  aud  Bible,’  without  Temple 
Bar;  and  A.  Jones  at  the  ‘Flying  Horse,’  in  Fleet  Street, 
near  St.  Dunstan’s  church.” 

On  the  13th  June,  1889,  a broken  set  of  these  cards  was 
sold  in  London,  and  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Hodgkin,  a 
distinguished  collector  of  Richmond.  Lady  Charlotte  Schrei- 
ber, who  also  had  a broken  set,  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Hodgkin 
to  yield  up  such  of  his  cards  as  would  complete  her  pack 
of  the  originals,  and  she,  in  turn,  gave  Mr.  Hodgkin  fac- 
similes of  others  to  complete  his  lot,  so  I believe  that  Lady 
Schrieber’s  one  is  the  only  complete  one  of  originals,  for  there 
is  no  mention  of  them  in  Willshire’s  catalogue,  nor  are  they  in 
any  way  to  be  traced  in  the  British  Museum. 

They  are  very  curious  and  crude  designs,  and  their  chief 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  printed  and  published  only 
a month  after  the  Rebellion,  when  all  the  incidents  were  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  everyone. 

On  the  knave  of  clubs  Ferguson  is  preaching  from  the  22nd 
chapter  of  Joshua,  and  the  22nd  verse — (“The  Lord  God  of 
gods.  He  knoweth,  and  Israel,  he  shall  know,  if  it  be  a Rebel- 
lion, or  if  in  transgression  against  the  Lord,  save  us  not  this 
day  ”).  On  the  nine  of  clubs  Pitts,  who  must  be  understood 
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to  mean  Tutchin,  appears  barebacked,  being  tbrashed,  as  we 
are  told,  through  every  town  in  Dorsetshire.  The  king  of 
hearts  shews  the  superstitions  which  were  current  at  the  time. 
It  is  called  “ Devils  in  the  air  bewitching  Monmouth’s  Army.” 
Even  more  quaint  is  the  picture  on  the  ten  of  hearts,  of  the 
nonconformist  ministers  pressing  ye  Duke  of  Monmouth  to 
set  up  for  King.”  On  the  five  of  diamonds,  six  rebels  are 
shewn  hanging  from  a slender  branch  of  a tree ; and  on  the 
nine  of  diamonds  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  is  depicted  writing 
one  of  those  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  was  then 
at  Wellington. 


“ Cif)e  fate  of  tfte  Di0po0se00eti  £ponfe0  anD  Jl3un0.” 


BY  THE  REV.  F.  W.  WEAVER,  M.A. 


[Authorities.— Ijetiers  and  Papers, Henry  Vlli  (12  vols.) ; DugdaWs  Monasticon  ; 
Archer's  Account  of  the  Religious  Houses  in  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  ; 
Gasquefs  Henry  VIII  and  the  English  Monasteries  ; Archhold's  Somerset 
Religious  Houses  ; Acknowledgments  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  (Deputy 
Keeper’s  Report  vii,  appendix  ii) ; Deeds  of  Surrender  (Deputy  Keeper’s 
Report,  viii,  appendix  ii)  ; Pension  Lists  in  Rawlinson  MS.  B.  419  (Bod- 
leian Library)]. 

r I 1HIS  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  above  subject  has  been 
brought  forward. 

A Paper  “ On  the  last  Survivors  of  the  Peligious  Orders  in 
Somersetshire  ” was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  J ones,  for  the 
Rev.  T.  Hugo,  before  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
Society,  at  Cranmore  Hall,  in  1865.^ 

The  paper  was  read  but  not  printed,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  it  is  in  existence  or  not.  I should  have  been  glad  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  it  before  writing  this 
paper. 

At  the  outset  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  assert  that  the 
monasteries  of  Somerset  were  in  every  way  well  conducted. 

Richard  Layton,  writing  to  Cromwell  24th  August,  1535,  is 
reluctantly  obliged  to  give  a good  account  of  three  of  them. 

“ Wittham  the  Chartarhowse  hath  professide  and  done 
althynges  accordyng  as  I shall  declare  you  at  large  tomorowe 
erly.  At  Bruton  and  Glassenburie  ther  is  nothyng  notable 

(1)  Som.  Arcb.  Soc.  Proceedings,  xiii,  i,  26. 
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the  brethrin  be  so  straite  keppide  yt  they  cannot  ofFende 
but  faine  they  wolde  if  they  myght  as  they  confesse  and  so  the 
faute  is  not  in  them. ”2 

Thomas  Arundell  writing  to  Cromwell  in  1537  speaks  thus 
of  Cleve  Abbey  : — 

“ Riding  downward  to  Cornwall  and  passing  the  monastery 
of  ClylFe,  hearing  such  lamentation  for  the  dissolution  thereof 
and  a bruit  in  the  country  that  the  king  at  your  lordship’s  suit 
had  pardoned  it,  I sent  to  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Augmentations 
to  know  whether  to  dissolve  it,  as  I had  his  letters  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  residue  of  Somersetshire,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  omitted  by  oversight,  he  being  very  busy.  I beg  in  behalf 
of  the  honest  gentlemen  of  that  quarter  that  the  house  may 
stand.  In  it  are  seventeen  priests  of  honest  life  who  keep 
great  hospitality.”  ^ 

Excluding  Dunster,^  which  was  a cell  to  Bath  Priory,  and 
Stavordale,^  which  sometime  before  the  Dissolution  became  a 
cell  to  Taunton  Priory,  there  were  sixteen  religious  houses  in 
our  county. 

Glastonbury,  Bath,  Athelney,  and  Muchelney  belonged  to 
the  Benedictine  Order;  Bruton,  Taunton,  Keynsham,  Wor- 
spring  and  Barlinch  were  houses  of  regular  canons  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustine  ; Hinton  and  Witham  were  Carthusian 
priories  ; Cleve  was  a Cistercian  abbey  ; and  Montacute  a 
Cluniac  priory. 

BarroAv  and  Cannington  were  houses  of  Benedictine  Nuns, 
while  Buckland  was  the  only  nunnery  of  the  Order  of  St. 
J ohn  of  J erusalem  existing  in  England. 

Of  these  sixteen  houses  the  only  bad  report  comes  from 
Bath  Priory,  from  the  before-mentioned  Commissioner  Richard 

(2)  Somerset  Religious  Houses,  p.  39. 

(3)  Letters  and  I’apers,  Hen.  VIIL,  vol.  xii.  part  1.  no.  4. 

(4)  In  141 1 there  were  at  Dunster  a prior  and  four  monks. 

(5)  In  Fel).  1536  there  were  only  two  canons  at  Stavordale  (Somerset 
Religious  Houses,  p.  55). 
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Layton ; but  at  the  same  time  he  describes  the  Prior  “ as  a 
ryght  vertiiose  man  and  I suppos  no  better  of  his  cote  a man 
simple  and  not  of  the  gretesteste  wite.”® 

An  interesting  question  which  meets  us  on  the  threshold  of 
our  enquiry,  and  one  which  (if  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered)  will  go  far  towards  helping  us  to  form  a right 
conclusion  to  it,  is  this  : 

From  what  class  or  classes  in  society  were  the  monks  and 
nuns  for  the  most  part  taken  ? 

Dr.  Jessopp,  in  a most  interesting  essay,  entitled,  “Daily 
Life  in  a Medieval  Monastery,”  says— 

“ The  impression  that  is  left  on  my  own  mind  is,  that  the 
thirteenth  century  monk,  as  a rule,  was  drawn  from  the  gentry 
class,  as  distinguished  from  the  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  artisans  on  the  other.  In  fact,  mutatis  mutandis^  that 
the  representatives  of  the  monks  of  the  thirteenth  . century 
were  the  Fellows  of  Colleges  of  the  nineteenth,  before  the 
recent  alteration  of  University  and  College  Statutes  came  into 
force.”  ^ 

That  this  was  true  of  some  of  the  monks  who  lived  just 
before  the  dissolution,  of  monasteries  is  seen  from  the  following 
instances. 

The  Hadleys  were  landed  proprietors  at  Withy  combe,  near 
Minehead,  and,  indeed,  the  manor  is  sometimes  called  from 
them,  Withycombe-Hadley  ; they  inherited  it,  according  to 
Collinson,  from  the  Durboroughs.^ 

In  1532,  James  Hadley,  of  Withycombe,  mentions  in  his 
will,®  “my  brother  John  at  Bruton  and  my  brother  William  at 
Barlinche.” 


(6)  Letters  and  Papers,  Hen.  VIII.,  ix.  p.  11.  Somerset  Religions  Houses, 
p.  33. 

(7)  See  “The  Coming  of  the  Friars  and  other  Historical  Essays,”  by  A. 
Jessopp,  B.D.,  p.  161. 

(8)  Collinson  ii,  47. 

(9)  Somerset  Wills,  1st  series,  65. 
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John  Hadley  was  one  of  the  canons  of  Bruton,  who,  on 
August  10th,  1534,  signed  the  “ Acknowledgment  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy  but  he  died  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Bruton  Pension  List. 

To  take  another  instance  from  Bruton:  Agnes  Brymmore  of 
Bruton,  Somerset,  widow,  made  her  will  20th  February, 
1516,^^  and  her  social  position  is  decided  by  her  request  to  be 
buried  “ in  the  Church  of  Bj'uton  before  the  Awter  of  our 
Blessed  LadyP  In  her  will  she  mentions,  without  stating  the 
relationship,  Sir  William  Brymmore,  Chanon  of  Bruton.” 

‘‘WillrS  Brymer”  also  signed  ‘‘the  Acknowledgment”  on 
August  10th,  1534,  but  he  too  was  taken  away  before  the  sad 
times  which  so  soon  befell  Bruton  Abbey. 

But,  granting  that  a certain  proportion  of  the  16th  century 
monks  came  from  the  higher  and  landed  classes,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  I think,  that  their  ranks  were  largely  recruited  from 
the  class  of  yeomen,  merchants,  and  tradesmen. 

The  pension  hsts  give  as  a rule  the  monk’s  paternal  name, 
and  not  that  which  he  assumed  on  entering  a monastery,  which 
was  usually  that  of  his  birth-place.^^  Thus,  to  take  as  an 
example,  the  names  of  the  seven  canons  of  Taunton  as  they 
appear  in  Cardinal  Pole’s  pension  list,  dated  Feast  of  St. 
Michael  2 and  3 Philip  and  Mary  (1555).  Nicholas  Beram, 
William  Baylie,  John  Warren,  John  Hayward,  John  Cokeram, 
William  Parsons,  William  Brynesmede:  these  names  are  not 
to  be  found  among  the  gentry  of  Somerset  in  the  pedigrees 
of  any  of  the  Visitations. 

(10)  Deputy- Keeper’s  Report,  No.  7,  Appendix  ii. 

(11)  Somerset  Wills,  Ist  series,  8. 

(12)  Sometimes  the  clergy  took  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  had  been 
brought  up  : — Nicholas  Bubwith,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  his  will  dated 
Oct.  .5tli,  1424,  leaves  20  marcs  between  the  poor  of  Menethorp  and  Hemyng- 
burgli  “ et  precipue  inter  parochianos  de  Menethorp,  ubi  eram  natus  ” He 
also  be(jueaths  20  marcs  among  the  poor  of  Bubbewith,  “ ubi  eram  nutritus.” 
(Beg.  Chiceley,  Lambeth,  1.  .S78d.)  These  places  are  near  Howden  in  York- 
shire. 
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In  the  previous  examples  we  have  been  dealing  both  at 
Bruton  and  at  Taunton  with  Austin  Canons,  who  were  not 
monks  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ; to  turn  to  the  monks 
proper  we  of  course  naturally  select  the  great  Benedictine 
House  of  Glastonbury. 

Now  there  are  only  two  Glaston  lists,  relating  to  this  time, 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  One,  the  list  of  signatures 
to  the  Acknowledgment,  which  is  dated  19th  September,  1534, 
and  contains,  including  the  Abbot,  fifty-two  names  ; and  the 
other,  that  in  Cardinal  Pole’s  pension  list  (1555),  containing 
twenty-five  names.  These  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

In  the  former  the  monks  sign  in  their  religious  names,  with 
a few  exceptions  ; in  the  latter  the  father’s  name  is  given. 

In  the  first  list  there  are,  however,  three  names  which  seem 
to  be  paternal  names,  John  Verney,  John  Arthur,  and 
Edmund  Coker,  and  of  these  the  two  first  belong  to  gentle 
Somerset  families,  the  last  to  a similar  family  in  Dorset.  The 
second  list  contains  only  two  such  names,  John  Golde  and 
Richard  Aishley.  The  Goldes  (now  Gould)  were  of  Sea- 
borough,  and  their  pedigree  is  to  be  found  in  the  Visitations  of 
Somerset : the  Ashleys  were  a Wilts  and  Dorset  county  family. 

Among  the  other  names  in  this  Glaston  pension  list,  are 
Tanner,  Towker,  Shepherd,  Webbe,  which  indicate  the  middle 
class  ; and  in  some  instances  we  can  prove  that  their  possessors 
belonged  to  a yeoman  family.  Take  for  instance  the  case 
of  John  Chynnye,  who  is  doubtless  the  same  man  as  John 
Chynne,  last  Incumbent  of  the  chantry  of  the  B.M.  at  Aller. 
Somerset  Religious  Houses — 158. 

This  rare  name  was  borne  by  a family  of  small  yeomen  living 
at  Othery,  one  of  the  Glaston  manors. 

Thomas  Chynne  of  Othery  made  his  will  24th  November 
1559,  leaving  “Elizabeth  my  daughter  my  best  oxe,  Thomas 
my  sonne  my  seconde  best  oxe,  William  my  sonne  my  best 
steare,  Rychard  my  sonne  my  seconde  steare”  ; he  also  left 
6^  to  the  church  of  Othery,  and  the  residue  to  Johan  his  wife. 
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The  probability  that  John  Chynnye  belonged  to  this  Othery 
family  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  Sir  John  Corry, 
vicar  of  Othery,  in  his  will  dated  1543  and  proved  I7th  May  in 
that  year,  bequeaths  “to  Sir  John  Chyne  a shepe,”  and  also 
“to  John  Chene  my  godson  a colte.”  Chyne,  Chene,  Chyn, 
Chynnye,  Chynne  are  all  forms  of  the  same  name,  and  Othery 
and  Aller  are  neighbouring  parishes. 

Thomas  DovelT^  was  another  of  the  Grlaston  monks. 

The  Dovells  were  a yeoman  family  living  at  Glastonbury  ; 
and  Thomas,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey,  served  as 
capellanus  of  the  Church  of  St.  Benynge,^^  in  that  town 
certainly  during  the  years  1540-2,  as  is  proved  by  his  attesting 
wills  of  those  dates,  and  probably  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1557. 

His  will  is  dated  17th  March,  1556-7. 

In  it  he  leaves  “ the  residue  ” of  his  whole  property,  which 
amounted  to  £8  15s.  lid.,  to  William,  Jone,  and  Isabell,  the 
three  children  of  his  brother  Lawrence  : and,  if  they  died,  then 
to  Richard  Dovell  and  Thomas  Alvord. 

This  Richard  Dovell  was  a near  relative,  though  the  exact 
relationship  is  not  stated  ; and  in  his  will,  dated  12th  Novem- 
ber, 1557,  there  is  a very  interesting  clause — “I  commend  my 
soul  to  the  merciful  hands  of  Almyghtie  God,  and  my  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  monestorye  howse.” 

Now  Dr.  Gasquet,  in  his  famous  work,  “ Henry  VIII,  and 
the  English  Monasteries,”^^  tells  us  that  during  Mary’s  reign 
the  restoration  of  the  ruined  buildings  of  Glastonbury  Abbey 
was  actually  begun,  but  was  put  a stop  to  by  the  Queen’s 
death. 

I have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  another  allusion  to  this 

(1.3)  To  the  same  family  also  probably  belonged  Wm.  Dovell,  the  last  Abbot 
of  Cleve. 

(14)  i.e.,  St.  Henignus,  now  wrongly  called  St.  Benedicts  Church. 

(15)  II,  483. 
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restoration,  which  shows  that  by  the  middle  of  the  year  1557 
the  work  had  been  undertaken. 

Sir  Thomas  Shackell,  priest,  formerly^®  capellanus  of  the 
perpetual  chantry  of  the  B.M.V.  of  Ichestoke,  w^as  at  the  time 
of  his  death  Rector  of  Hinton  St.  George.  His  will  is  dated 
l7th  July,  1557,  and  contains  this  clause — “to  the  edefyenge 
of  the  Abbye  of  Glastonbury  yf  yt  be  [not]^^  payed  in  my  lyfe 
tyme  405.” 

No  writer  has  so  far  as  I know  ever  attempted  to  reckon  up 
the  number  of  monks  in  the  county  of  Somerset  at  the  time  of 
the  Dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

The  following  table  is  made  up  from  pension  lists.  In  the 
cases  of  Glastonbury  and  Muchelney  no  pension  lists  are 
extant,  so  the  numbers  given  in  the  table  are  those  who  signed 
the  Acknowledgment  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  1534. 

No  lists  for  Barlinch,  Cleve,  or  Worspring  have  ever  hitherto 
been  printed.  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Gasquet  for  most  kindly 
sending  me  these  from  his  researches  in  the  Public  Record 
Office. 

Barlinch: — John  Dyer,  clericus,  canon;  Thomas  Mathewe, 
William  Cocford,  Thomas  Wyther,  William  Hadley,  William 
Spencer,  John  Barwyke,  prior. 

Cleve: — John  Webbe,  sub-prior;  John  Gaye,  John  Greene, 
Richard  Dogle,  Hugh  Clyve,  John  Benett,  John  Baber, 
John  Elys,  Thomas  Webber,  George  Howe,  John  Hooper, 
David  Dovell,  Nicholas  Rowe,  John  Gethen,  William  Dovell, 
abbot. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  list  contains  fifteen  names. 
I have  given  the  list  of  monks  as  seventeen,  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  of  Thomas  ArundeU  before  quoted. 

Worspring : — Nicholas  Serche,  clericus,  canon  ; Thomas 

(16)  Somerset  Incumbents,  380. 

(17)  This  word  is  left  out  by  the  copyist,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  bequest. 
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Glossjngby,  canon  ; William  Brente,  Jobn  Patriche,  Koger 
Tormynton,  nuper  prior. 

Table  shewing  the  number  of  monks,  including  Heads  of 
Houses,  in  Somerset  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution. 


Athelney  (B) 

9 

Keynsham  (A)  ... 

12 

Barlinch  (A) 

7 

Montacute  (Chin.) 

17 

Bath  (B) 

21 

Muchelney  (B)  ... 

11 

Bruton  (A) 

16 

Taunton  (A) 

12 

Cleve  (Cist.) 

17 

Witham  (Carth.)... 

15 

Glastonbury  (B)... 

52 

Worspring  (A)  ... 

5 

Hinton  (Carth.)  ... 

22 

216 

Excluding  the  thirteen  heads  of  houses,  we  get  203  as  the 
number  of  monks  and  regular  canons  in  the  county  at  the  time 
of  the  Dissolution,  or  approximately  200,  as  some  of  the  monks 
may  have  been  counted  twice  over.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
lesser  monasteries,  some  canons  from  Barlinch  and  Worspring 
found  a home  at  Keynsham  and  Taunton. 

The  number  of  professed  nuns  in  the  three  Somerset 
nunneries  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  was  only  twenty-eight; 
of  whom  fourteen  were  at  Buckland,  eight  at  Mynchyn  Barrow, 
and  six  at  Cannington.  The  Buckland  lists  will  be  found 
given  in  Mr.  Archbold’s  book  pp.  127,  142.^® 

For  the  following  Barrow  and  Cannington  lists  I again 
thank  Dr.  Gasquet,  who  has  been  the  first  (I  beheve)  to 
discover  them  at  the  Pubhc  Record  Office.  They  had  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Hugo. 

BAEROW  (b). 

Elizabeth  Gregory,  Elizabeth  Dunne,  Margaret  Timnell,^^ 
Anne  Hoper,  Johanna  Bowey,  Agnes  Latymer,  Katherine 

(18)  At  p.  127  for  Evene  read  Orene  (Rawlinson  MS.  B.  419,  Bodl.  Libr.) 
and  at  p.  142  for  Creue  read  Grene. 

(19)  “ Margt  Teniiell  mynchyn  of  Barrow  my  coder  & a pay  re  of  bedes  of 
whytte  evory.’  Wells  Wills,  p.  10. 
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Bowie  (or  Bulle)  priorissa,  Elizabeth  Cogan,^®  quondam 
priorissa. 

CANNINGTON  (b). 

Julian  Burges,  Radigunde  Tilney,^^  Johanna  Towse,  Alice 
Bissey,  Mathea  Pollard,  novice,  Cecilia  Verney,  priorissa. 

Katherine  Bulle  received  a pension  of  £5,  Cecilia  Yerney 
one  of  £6  135.  4d.,  and  Katherine  Bowcher  (or  Bowghshere), 
Prioress  of  Buckland,  one  of  £50. 

Mr.  Archbold  says  (p.  103)  “the  nuns  were  as  a rule  of 
good  social  position,  so  that  they  wanted  help  less  than  the 
monks,”  and  would  be  received  back  again  into  their  families, 
without  incurring  the  hardships  which  the  latter  undoubtedly 
suffered.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  names  of  the 
Buckland  sisters,  among  which  may  be  noticed  those  of 
Sydenham,  Hill,  Popham,  Maunsel,  Dodyngton  and  Hymerford, 
all  of  which  families  had  their  pedigrees  entered  at  the  1573 
Visitation  of  Somerset;^^  and  also  from  the  pension  list  of 
Canonleigh  in  which  nearly  every  name  is  that  of  a well-known 
Devon  family 


Elizabeth  Fowell,  abbess 

40£ 

Elizabeth  Chudeley 

4£ 

Thomasine  Sutton,  prioress 

5£ 

Agnes  Bratton 

4£ 

Sabyne  Cobilstone 

4£ 

J ohane  Abree 

4£ 

Alice  Bonde  ... 

4£ 

Elizabeth  Carewe  ... 

5£ 

Philuppe  Fortescue 

4£ 

Ylargaret  Pollerd  ... 

5£ 

Helen  Ayssheford 

4£ 

Christian  Holbene  ... 

4£ 

Agnes  Pery 

£4 

Agnes  Dulond 

4£ 

Johane  Bowyer 

4£ 

Mary  Pomeroy 

4£ 

Margaret  Sydenham 

4£ 

Sibill  Fowell 

2£ 

The  late  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  in  his  great  work,  “ Six  Cen- 


(20)  “Dame  Elzabeth  Cogen  sumtyme  prioress  of  Barrow  iij®  iiijd  ” 
Wells  Wills,  p.  11. 

(21)  Or  Tylleye  as  she  is  called  in  Augmentation  Office,  book  233,  fob  293. 

(22)  1573  Visitation  of  Somerset,  pp.  21,  33,  49,  62,  73,  76,  114. 

(23)  1564  Visitation  of  Devon  (passim). 
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turies  of  Work  and  Wages/’^^  writes,  I am  convinced  tkat 
schools  were  attached  to  every  monastery.”  So  that  many  of  the 
schools  said  to  be  founded  by  Edward  VI.  were  in  reality  only 
refounded  by  him.  The  importance,  too,  of  nunneries  as  schools 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Let  us  take  as  an  example 
Godstow  Abbey,  near  Oxford,  where  Fair  Kosamond  passed 
her  last  years.  The  royal  visitors  gave  an  excellent  report  of 
this  convent,  and  described  it  as  a place  “where  there  was 
great  strictness  of  life,  and  to  which  were  most  of  the  young 
gentlewomen  of  the  country  sent  to  be  bred  ; so  that  the  gentry 
of  the  country  desired  the  King  would  spare  the  house.”^^ 

The  general  Visitation  of  monasteries  began  in  the  autumn 
of  1535.  Stowe  says,  “that  the  visitors  put  forth  all  religious 
persons  that  would  go,  and  all  that  were  under  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  and  after  closed  up  the  residue  that  would 
remain,  so  that  they  should  not  come  out  of  their  places.  ...  all 
religious  men  that  departed  the  abbot  or  prior  to  give  them  for 
their  habite  a prieste’s  gown  and  40^. ; the  nuns  to  have  such 
apparell  as  secular  women  have  and  to  go  where  they  would.” 

The  Act  of  Parliament  dissolving  the  lesser  monasteries 
gave  the  monks  two  alternatives — (1),  to  have  their  ‘ capacities,’ 
z>.,  permission  to  act  as  one  of  the  secular  clergy,  to  live  hon- 
estly and  virtuously  abroad  {i.e.  in  the  world),  and  to  have 
some  convenient  charity  disposed  to  them ; (2),  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a larger  monastery  of  the  same  Order. 

As  examples  of  the  latter  case  we  find  that  Thomas  Mathew 
of  Barlinch  was  transferred  to  Taunton,  and  on  the  dissolution 
of  that  priory  received  a pension  of  £5  65.  %d. 

There  is  a strong  probability  too,  that  William  Dunne  alias 
Brynt  of  Keynsham,  Avho  received  a pension  of  £4,  and  John 
Partridge  (pension  £5),^®  of  the  same  abbey  are  identical  with 

(24)  I,  165. 

(25)  Gasquet  II,  230. 

(26)  Kawlinson  MS.  B 419,  fo.  586  (Bodl.  Libr.) 
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William  Breiite  and  John  Patriche  canons  of  Worspring. 
All  these  were  houses  of  Augustinian  canons. 

Of  the  376  lesser  monasteries  which  came  under  the  Act  of 
Suppression,  123  were  for  a time  respited;  of  these  52  were 
re-founded,  and  a list  of  them  will  be  found  in  Gasquet,  vol.  ii. 
app.  1 : they  paid  heavy  fines  for  the  short-lived  favour ; 
Canonleigh  Abbey  paid  £200:  the  date  of  grant  is  30th 
January,  1537. 

The  will  of  “ Sir  J ohn  Sturton,  priste,  Abbas  de  Keyn- 
sham,”  was  proved  in  1543,  and  is  preserved  at  Wells  District 
Probate  Registry,  and  that  of  “ Robert  Gybbes,  quondam 
Prior  Montis  Acuti,”  proved  in  1560  is  at  Somerset  House 
[46  Mellersh].  These  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

Besides  these,  I have  found  at  Weils  the  wills  of  Sir  John 
Webbe,  formerly  sub-prior  of  Cleve,  dated  6th  April,  1560; 
he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Old  Cleve  27th  October, 
1557. 

Also  the  wills  of  six  Glastonbury  priests,  who  had  all  of 
them,  I believe,  once  been  monks  there. 

Robert  Pawlett,  proved  7 May  1543. 

William  Goodson,  proved  9 Dec.  1546. 

Robert  Clerke  alias  Fox,  proved  30  June  1550. 

Thomas  ffletcher  alias  We]sworth,proved  22  April  1551. 

Thomas  Dovell,  proved  30  June  1557. 

John  Crandon,  proved  15  March  1566-7. 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  the  two  last  were  living  in  1555, 
the  date  of  Cardinal  Pole’s  pension  list ; and  the  name  of 
Thomas  Dovell  occurs  in  this  list.^^  John  Crandon  must 
appear  under  an  alias.  There  are  (as  stated  above)  only  two 
Glastonbury  lists  extant,  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  another, 
containing  fifty-two  names,  dated  19th  September,  1534^*^  being 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Royal  Supremacy.  The  name  of 

(27)  Somerset  Religious  Houses  p.  151. 

(28)  Deputy  Keeper’s  Report  vii.  App.  ii. 


yew  Series,  Vol.  XV III.,  1892,  Part  II. 
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Robert  Clerk  appears  in  this  list. 

There  is  only  one  monk  who  bears  the  same  name  in  both 
lists,  namely  Nicholas  Andrew,  bnt  we  are  able  to  identify 
Simon  Edgar  alias  Enterdon,  and  Aristotle  Alvryne  alias 
Webbe,  by  their  Christian  names,  and  these  are  the  only  two 
identifications  possible. 

I append  some  notes  on  names  found  in  one  or  other  of  these 
two  lists.  The  Wills  mentioned  are  to  be  found  in  the  District 
Probate  Registry  at  Wells,  and  the  extracts  from  them  are 
from  the  writer’s  MS.  collections. 

John  Thorn  | were  the  monks  executed  at  the  same  time  as 
Roger  James  ) the  Abbot.^^ 

J ohn  Phagan  x The  four  Glaston  monks  who  being  resident  at 
John  Neott  Westminster  Monastery  circa  1557,  petitioned 
W ”1  Adelwold  T Queen  Mary  for  a restoration  of  Glastonbury 
W^Kentwyn  ) Abbey. 

Tho.  Do  veil,  Capellanus  of  St.  Benyng’s  church,  1540-2. 

John  Crandon  attests  West  Pennard  wills,  November  and 
December,  1545. 

John  Bennett,  chantry  priest  at  Langport  (pensioned). 

Tho.  Appollynar  mentioned  in  a Glaston  will,  1553. 

John  Verney,  curate  of  Baltonsborough,  1543. 

Tho.  Nicholas  attests  a Keinton  will  29  May  1541. 

Martin  Noble  attests  a will  1540  (no  parish  mentioned). 

Wm.  Grice,  “ our  lady  prist  ” of  Weston  in  Zoyland,  1544-6. 
Wm.  Bishoppe  attests  a Doulting  will,  1541,  and  another  in 
1546. 


d ohii  Donne  j 
(living  1567)  j 


attests  Mere  wills,  1540,  1541. 
attests  Chedsey  wills  as  curate  1545-6  (January 
and  March.) 


(29)  Gasquet  II.  .355. 

(30)  English  Benedictine  Congre^.  ( Weldon),  p.  xix.  Phagan  is  wrongly 
called  Pfatjan  in  List  1.  He  is  evidently  named  after  St.  Phaganus,  while 
Derynyan  may  be  named  after  St.  Diruvianus  {See  Collinson  ii.,  264). 

(31)  Mentioned  in  the  wdl  of  John  Crandon. 
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Wm.  Huchins  attests  Street  wills  as  curate  1543,  1545. 

Jolm  Chynnye,  chantry  priest  of  Aller  (pensioned). 

John  Weye,  parson  of  Seahorough  (living  1567).^^ 

Mr.  Haine,  parson  of  Wayford  (living  1567)^^. 

John  Tanner  attests  an  Upton  Noble  will,  dated  1546  as 
curate,  afterwards  chantry  priest  at  St.  Cuthbert,  Wells. 
John  Shepherd,  priest  of  a Wells  Cathedral  chantry. 

Of  these  parishes,  St.  Benyng,  West  Pennard,  Baltons- 
horough,  Weston  in  Zoyland,  Doulting,  Mere,  and  Street,  all 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey. 

In  the  wills  referred  to  above,  the  Glastonbury  monks  had 
little  to  leave,  the  only  exception  being  William  Goodson,  the 
summa  inventarii  of  whose  will  is  given  at  the  large  sum  of 
£82  85.  Od. 

The  sums  for  the  others  were — 

Robert  Pawlett  £7  5s.  Od. 

Robert  Clerke  (none  given). 

Thomas  ffletcher  £11  155.  Oc?. 

Thomas  Dovell  £8  155.  ll^/. 

John  Crandon  £4  I85.  0<7. 

From  a study  of  these  wills  and  also  of  others,  in  which  the 
names  of  former  monks  occur  as  witnesses,  I have  been  able  in 
many  cases  to  partially  trace  the  after-history  of  the  expelled 
Religious. 

It  appears  that  many  of  those  who  were  in  priests’  orders 
retired  to  parishes  near  the  monastery  of  which  they  had 
formerly  been  members  (benefices  many  of  them  in  the  gift  of 
such  monastery),  and  there  served  as  capellani^  curati,  and 
annuellarii:  the  last  named  being  priests,  who  obtained  a 
precarious  subsistence  by  performing  anniversary  services, 
obits  or  masses  for  the  dead ; of  the  Bruton  canons  we  find  two 
serving  the  cures  of  Brewham  and  Pitcomhe,  parishes  near 
Bruton,  while  two  others  became  incumbents  of  chantries  in 
Wells  Cathedral,  and  one  became  a vicar  choral.  In  some 
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cases  the  monks  obtained  benefices,  but  of  these  they  were 
frequently  soon  deprived.  The  chantries,  too,  were  suppressed 
in  1548,  nine  years  after  the  larger  monasteries,  so  that  they 
did  not  afford  the  monks  a sure  or  long  subsistence. 

William  Tybbott,  sub-prior  of  Keynsbam,  became  rector  of 
Camley.  He  was  deprived  in  1554,  but  was  afterwards  re- 
stored, and  held  the  benefice  tdl  his  death  in  1575.^^ 

Thomas  Parker,  a canon  of  Keynsbam,  became  Hector  of 
Saltford,  but  w^as  deprived  in  1554.^^ 

1 suppose  that  they  were  suspected  of  Protestantism.  Mary 
ascended  the  throne  6tb  August,  1553.  In  1554,  on  the  con- 
secration of  Gilbert  Bourne  to  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
eighty-two  clergy  were  deprived  for  being  married,  and  others 
resigned  their  livings.^^ 

I give  what  I have  been  able  to  glean  about  the  last  sub- 
prior of  Cleve  Abbey,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a fair  example 
of  the  after-life  of  the  more  fortunate  monks. 

“John  Webbe,  some  time  Heligeous  there,”  i,e.,  at  the  late 
monastery  of  Clyve,  obtained  a pension  of  £8  per  annum^®  (the 
ordinary  pension  varied  from  £4  to  £6  135.  4:d.).  In  1542, 
1543,  and  1545,  we  find  him  resident  at  Stoke  Gomer,  and 
attesting  wills  there  as  one  of  the  parish  clergy. 

On  20th  May,  1546,  the  will  of  Mr.  John  Strong,  Hector  of 
Monksilver,  is  attested  by  Sir  John  Webbe.  He  bequeaths 
“to  Sir  John  Webbe,  my  gostly  father,  a girdell,  with  stodes 
of  sylver,  a purse,  a payre  of  knyves,  a typpytt  of  sasnett, 
and  a boke  at  his  pleasure.” 

In  1553  and  1556  Sir  John  Webbe,  curate^  attests  the  wills 
of  two  inhabitants  of  Old  Cleve,  of  which  benefice  he  was 
instituted  Vicar  27th  October,  1557  ; he  made  his  will  in  1560. 

(32)  Somerset  Incumbents,  p.  44. 

(33)  Somerset  Incumbents,  p.  284. 

(34)  Hunt's  “ Diocesan  History,”  p.  179. 

'35)  Somerset  Religious  Houses,  p.  136. 
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There  is  no  date  of  proof,  but  the  next  vicar  was  instituted  in 
1565.'6 

We  can  form  then  a clear  idea  of  how  Sir  John  Webbe, 
sub-prior,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  from  the  time  when 
he  had  to  leave  Cleve  Abbey,  namely  in  serving  successively  as 
curatus  of  Stoke  Gomer  and  Old  Cleve,  until  he  succeeded  to 
the  benefice  of  the  latter  place,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Cleve  Abbey.  The  name  of  the  patron  who  presented  him 
was  “ Hug.  Stevens  de  Stokegumber,  clothman.”  His  will  is 
given  below,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  had  not  much 
to  leave. 

Old  Clyve,  6 April  1560. 

Testamentum  ^ , ttt  1 1 

. Syr  John  Webbe 

° .®  clearke,  of  the  paryshe  of  Olde  Cleve, 

1 bequethe  my  soul  to  Almyghty  God  & to  all  the  bleassed 
companye  of  heaven  & my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church 
of  Olde  Cleve— to  the  power  peoplew  ithin  the  paryshe  xxs- 
Elizabeth  Porter  viij  or  ix  pewter  dyshes  and  my  bedd 
performed. 

J oane  Porter  three  platters. 

Mawde  Budde  a coverleade  & a pere  of  shetes  & a coffer. 
John  Porter  & Wi’i  Budde  all  my  parell  savynge  my 
bea§t  gowne. 

Res.  Sir  Thomas  Roberts  vicar  of  Carhampton 

& Richard  Porter  whom  I make  my  exors. 

JVitn.  Thomas  Croker,  Thomas  Baker,  John  Robert. 

The  following  is  the  will  of  the  last  Abbot  of 

Keynsham. 

Sir  John  Sturton,  priste, 
nuper  abbas  de  Keynsham 

Dated  20  June  1543.  Proved  27  August  1543 
to  be  buried  in  the  churche  of  K.  Wells  12^1 


(36)  Somerset  Incumbents,  336. 
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Wm  Wyppje  my  exor  to  fynde  a Taper  before  tbe  sacra- 
ment 5/- 

the  brotherhed  [of  K]  my  best  masse  bocke. 

the  bellys  of  K.  2/- 

Charlyntons^^  church  a print  masse  bocke,  a peyre  of  whyte 
vestyments  & a peyre  of  candelstycks. 

the  mendynge  of  a cawsey  at  the  townes  end  20/- 

to  Maude  Ancrete  to  be  disposyd  of  W“a  Wippye  after  his 
mynd  20/-  John  Byse  a flockebede.  Wm  a towe,  a fetherbed. 
Tho.  Lutman  a flockebed. 

Sir  John  Fowler^®  to  pray  for  me  my  best  shorte  gowne. 

Sir  John  Browne^^  overseer  20/- 

Res.  Willy  am  Whippye. 

W.  Sir  John  Hoskyns  curat 
Sir  John  Browne 

John  Horne [Summa  £26/6/0] 

I am  very  greatly  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Mayo,  M.A.,  R.D.,  for  the  following  most  interesting  abstract 
of  the  will  of  the  last  prior  of  Montacute.  It  has  never  been 
printed  before,  but  a few  notes  _were  made  from  it  by  the  late 
Rev.  F.  Brown,  F.S.A.,  and  they  are  given  in  Somerset  Wills, 
Second  Series,  p.  102. 

Robert  Sherborne,  alias  Whitlocke,  alias  Gybbes,  the  last 
prior,  had  a pension  of  £80,  and  for  a dwelling  house  a mansion 
in  East  Chinnock,  with  a garden  adjoining.  It  is  evident,  from 
his  will,  that  his  death  took  place  at  East  Chinnock,  to  which 
Church  he  leaves  13^.  4^/.  He  died  between  June  2nd  and 
September  15th,  1560,  thus  having  lived  a little  over  twenty- 
one  years  from  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  his  house. 

(37)  Queen  Charlton. 

(38;  A canon  of  Keynsham  who  received  a pension  of  £6  13s.  4d.  [Rawlinson 
MS.,  B.  419). 

(39)  Another  canon  of  Keynsham,  who  received  a pension  of  £5  6s.  8d.  In 
1541  he  was  curate  of  Wriugton  ; he  was  still  living  in  1555. 

(40)  He  is  probably  brother  of  the  prior  of  Keynsham,  William  Hern  or 
Horne. 
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“ In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  The  seconde  daye  of 
Jime,  in  the  yere  of  ower  lorde  God  1560. 

I,  Roberte  Gybhes,  clarke,  quondam  prior  Montis  Acuti  hole 
of  mynde  and  memorie,  caulinge  to  remembraunce  the  words  of 
Allmightie  God  memento  homo  quod  pulvis  es  et  in  pulverem 
reverteris,  et  iterum,  Omnis  caro  fenum,  and  that  the  lief  of 
man  ys  like  to  a flower  of  the  fielde  that  groweth  todaye  and 
tomorrowe  ys  caste  into  the  fumes  to  be  burnte  lett  a very 
man  consider  what  he  was  in  his  mother’s  belly  and  how  he 
hath  ledd  his  lyef  in  this  myserable  worlde  and  that  at  his 
departinge  oute  of  the  same  shall  carrie  nothinge  awaye  butt 
only  his  good  deeds  and  badd  et  qui  hona  egerunt  ibunt  in  vitam 
eternam  qui  vero  mala  in  ignem  eternum.  All  these  things  re- 
membred  with  perfect  memorie  I utterly  forsake  and  renounce 
this  wretched  and  miserable  worlde  and  all  things  contained 
yn  the  same  and  ordaine  and  make  this  to  be  my  laste  will  and 
testamente  in  this  manner  and  forme  followinge,  that  is  to  saye 
first  I give  and  bequeath  my  sowle  to  Almightie  God  trustinge 
to  be  nombered  with  the  holly e and  ellecte  Saints  of  God  at 
the  terrible  daye  of  Judgmente,  and  my  boddie  I commend  to 
holly  buriall  that  is  to  saye  to  be  buried  in  the  Chancell  of 
the  parrishe  Churche  of  Saynte  Katherin  at  Mountegue.” 

To  the  Cathedral  Churche  of  Wells  ijs-  to  the  s4.  parish 
churche  of  St.  Katherin  xxs  and  one  great  cofer, 
bounde  with  iron. 

To  the  church  of  Est  Chinnocke  xiijs  iiijd 
Ch.  of  Westcocer  ijs  Ch.  of  Hardington  ijs 
Ch.  of  Tyntenhull  ijs  Ch.  of  Mudford  ijs 
Ch.  of  Clowseworth  ijs  Ch.  of  Chrych  ijs 
Ch.  of  Middle  Chinnock  ijs  Ch.  of  Haselbare  ijs 
Ch.  of  Crukern  one  cope  of  crimsen  velvet. 

To  Mr  Thomas  flfecke  vicar  of  Mountegue  xxs 
Sir  William  Dyar^^  parson  of  North  Perrott  xxs 
(41)  Sir  Wm.  Dyer  and  Sir  Wm.  Cryssey  were  monks  of  Montacute.  The 
latter  attests  two  Dundry  wills  in  1542  and  1544  : he  is  called  “ my  gostly 
father  ” by  the  testators. 
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Sir  William  Rogers^^  vicar  of  Est  Chinnoke  xx^ 
my  frende  Hawker  xxs 
my  frende  Thomas  Norman^^  xxs 
Sir  William  Cryssey^^  vjs.  viijd 

my  brother  Walter  Grybbes  vjli  xiijs  iiijd  & my  horse  myll. 
Sir  Robarte  Gybbes  the  sonne  of  the  s4  Walter  one 
fetherbed  with  all  thyngs  belonginge  to  the  same,  all  my 
gownes  with  certain  books,  one  lymbeck,  one  stillatorie 
and  XX  dosens  of  glasse,  part  of  every  sorte. 

Thomas  Gibbes  the  sone  of  the  s4  Walter  xxs  and  one 
fetherbed. 

J ohn  Gibbes  son  of  the  s4  W alter  xxs  & one  f etherbedd. 
and  to  the  wyef  of  the  saide  J ohn  one  silver  spoone. 
my  frende  Mr.  Powle^^  a book  named  Cronica  Cronicarum. 
To  my  lad  James  Kitto  one  fetherbed,  one  bowlster  one 
pillow  one  paire  of  blanketts  one  payre  of  sheets  one 
coverlett  of  dornix  ij  stillatories,  one  brasen  potte  to 
make  aqua  vita  in,  my  little  amblinge  mare  with  bridle, 
gurses  & sturopps  with  all  suche  books  as  I have  of 
Phisicke  and  Surgery. 

To  the  poore  man  Thomas  Butler  my  servante  xxs  and 
beddinge  at  East  Chinnock. 

To  the  poore  woman  Ely[n]  Sudnaye  my  servante  xx® 
ij  platters,  ij  pottingers,  and  one  sawcer  with  one  little 
skillet  pot  of  brass. 

[other  bequests  to  servants] 

To  the  littell  mayde  which  I doe  of  charitie  bringe  upp 
named  Besse  abydinge  at  Castell  Carye  with  my  frende 
Norvall  xxs  and  a cowe. 

To  my  cosen  Locke  of  Yevell  vj^  viijd 

(42)  Sir  Wm.  Rogers,  another  monk  of  Montacute,  succeeded  Sir  John 
Webbe,  a brother  monk,  who  was  instituted  to  this  benefice,  (formerly  in  the 
gift  of  the  priory,)  January  27th,  1541. 

(43)  He  had  an  annuity  of  53^.  4(Z.  out  of  the  revenues  of  Montacute. 

(44)  John  Palle,  monk  of  Montacute,  received  a pension  of  £5  6s.  8c?. 
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To  Agnes  Piers  of  Est  Cliinnocke  widdow  xxvjs  viijd  to 
by  her  a cowe  withall. 

to  her  ij  daughters  Alice  & Florance  xxs  each. 

To  Sir  William  Rogers,  Vicar  of  Est  Cliinnocke,  my 
best  bedstede,  the  cofer  standinge  in  the  highe  cham- 
ber, and  also  the  foldinge  boorde  there  standinge. 

To  my  frende  Thomas  Norman  my  bason  & ewer. 

To  John  Gibbes,  son  of  John  Gybbes,  vjs  viijd 

John  Gibbes  the  younger  vjs  viijd 

To  the  ij  poore  children,  William  Combbe  and  Robert 
Comb,  xxd  each. 

Item.  I will  that  all  suche  stuff  as  ys  in  my  backehowse 
and  brewhouce  be  solde  and  the  monney  of  the  same  to 
be  distributed  amongest  my  poore  kynn. 

Residue.  “To  Sir  William  Dyar,  parson  of  North  Par- 
rott, Sir  William  Rogers,  vicar  of  East  Chinnocke, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hawker,  of  Y agge,  gentleman,  and  Thomas 
Norman,  of  Mountague,  yoman,  whome  I make  and 
ordaine  these  men  to  be  my  very  true  executors  that 
they  shall  dispose  all  suche  goods  as  I have  left  unto 
them  in  a godly  and  charitable  use  to  the  honor  of  God 
and  salvacion  of  my  sowle.” 

Supei'visor.  Mr.  Thomas  ffrekk,  vicar  of  Mountague. 

Witnesses.  Mr.  Thomas  ffrecke. 

Sir  William  Metforde^®  parson  of  Lufton. 

John  Morley,^®  of  Mountague,  mason,  with 
others. 


Appended  are  the  two  lists  of  Glaston  monks  to  which 
reference  has  so  often  been- made. 

(45)  Instituted  11th  Aug.,  1523,  d.  1572,  S.I.,  131. 

(46)  John  Morles  [Moreleyes  (Rawlinson,  B.  419)]  had  an  annuity  of  xx® 
from  Montacute  Priory. 

New  Series,  Vol.  XVllL,  1892,  Part  IJ  pp 
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I.  Acknowledgment  of  Eoyal  Supkemacy 

19th  Sept.  1534. 

Eic.j  Abbas,  Nich.  London,  Prior,  Nich.  Wedmor,  Rob. 
Clerk,  Job.  Tawnton,  Tho.  Dunstone,  Tho.  Clement,  Job. 
Selwod,  Job.  Bennett,  Job.  Bennyng,  Ric.  Bede,  Job.  Ceol- 
fryde,  Tbo.  Appollynar,  Henr.  Yve,  Ric.  Besill,  Rob.  Gylde, 
Job.  Verney,  Edm.  Cokere,  Nich.  Andrew,  Job.  Arthur,  Job. 
Abaramathia,  Will.  Dunstane,  Will.  Kentwyne,  Job.  Deryn- 
yan,  Marvul  Judratt,  Laur.  Maur,  Galf.  Bennyger,  Walt. 
Herstane,  Ric.  Wusceter,  Job.  Excetur,  Will.  Joseph,  Job. 
Baptista,  Job.  Ambrose,  Ric.  Ulton,  Will.  Brytwold,  Job. 
Aydan,  Rob.  Yder,  Job.  Oswolde,  Job.  Pauly,  Jac.  Anselmus, 
Job.  Elphege,  Will.  Adelwoldus,  Symon  Edgar,  Job.  Plagan, 
Job.  Pantales,  John  Allendo,  Arystotle  Alvryne,  Ric.  Rabone, 
Tho.  Brentt,  Henr.  Mowntegeld,  Job.  Aldelme,  Rog. 
Wylfryd. 

II.  Cardinal  Pole’s  Pension  List  (1555). 

Tho.  Weye,  Ric.  Aisheley,  Tbo.  Dovell,  Job.  Tanner, 

Job.  Watsonne,  Job.  Chynnye,  Tbo.  Nycholas,  Job.  Grun- 
dell,  Martin  Noble,  Rob.  Towker,  Job.  Sheperde,  Job.  Pid- 
desley.  Will.  Gryce,  Job.  Waye,  Will.  Bishoppe,  Job.  Donne, 
Job.  Houseley,  Simon  Enterdon,  Tho.  Carye,  Job.  Golde,  Job. 
Hayne,  Tho.  White,  Will.  Hucbins,  Aristotle  Webbe,  Nicb. 
Andrew. 


€:anon0leigf)  abbeg. 


IN  THE  PAEISH  OF  BUELESCOMBE,  DEVON. 


BY  THE  EEV.  T.  C.  TANNEE, 
(Vicar  of  Burlescombe. ) 


The  Manor  of  Leigh,  was  bestowed  on  Walter  de  Claville 
at  the  Conquest.  The  descendant  from  Walter,  William 
de  Claville,  in  the  twelfth  century  founded  a Convent  for  a 
Prior  and  Canons  of  the  Rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  on  a 
pleasant  site  within  this  manor.  And  the  religious  house  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Saint  John  the  Evangelist. 

It  appears  that  the  endowment  was  inadequate,  the  lands 
annexed  being  for  the  most  part  of  indifferent  quality,  con- 
sisting of  woods,  coppices,  moors,  and  commons  of  pasture. 

To  the  rich  Priory  of  Plympton  in  this  county  of  Devon, 
the  fraternity  were  much  indebted  for  their  support.  At  length 
disputes  arose  respecting  the  election  of  the  Prior  of  Canons- 
leigh.  The  Prior  of  Plympton  attempted  to  nominate  one  of 
the  canons  of  that  house  to  the  office  when  vacant ; and  in 
consequence  of  a refusal  withheld  his  patronage. 

These  disputes  were  happily  composed,  by  agreement  to 
elect  a prior  for  Canonsleigh  from  Plympton  Abbey,  in  case 
no  suitable  member  of  the  former  convent  was  appointed  to 
that  dignity.  And  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  Prior  of 
Plympton  should  fill  the  office  of  Visitor,  to  adjust  whatever 
differences  might  arise  from  time  to  time  at  Canonsleigh ; but 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  against  his  de- 
cisions was  reserved.  This  deed  of  agreement  is  dated  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1219. 
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The  next  record  respecting  this  convent  was  about  the  year 
1284,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  surrendered  to  Maud,  the 
noble  Countess  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  who,  on  the  16th 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1285,  made  a donation 
of  the  sum  of  £400,  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  buildings,  and 
replaced  the  canons  by  a Society  of  Religions  Women.  In  all 
probability  this  alteration  was  effected  through  the  powerful 
influence  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  Countess  of  Albemarle  and 
of  Devon,  who  was  her  cousin  german.  She  prevailed  on  the 
Abbey  of  Plympton  St.  Mary  to  incorporate  the  canons  of 
Leigh,  now  reduced  to  a few  in  number  on  account  of  their 
poverty,  with  themselves,  and  rewarded  them  with  some  valu- 
able consideration,  such  as  the  Rectory  of  Exminster,  the 
Manor  of  Cullompton,  etc. 

This  noble  Isabella  died  in  1292,  the  20th  of  Edward  I. 
She  was  possessed  of  the  manor  and  royalty  of  Tiverton, 
where  she  sometimes  resided,  and  was  renowned  for  her  liberal 
benefactions  to  monastic  houses. 

The  new  society  of  Female  Religionists  at  Canonsleigh  added 
to  the  names  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John,  to  whom  the 
convent  had  been  dedicated,  the  name  of  Saint  Etheldreda,  or 
Audrey,  an  abbess  of  Ely  in  the  seventh  century,  who  was 
revered  for  her  strict  observance  of  the  vow  of  perpetual  chas- 
tity. The  premature  death  of  the  noble  patroness,  Maud  de 
Clare,  was  a sore  calamity  to  this  renewed  convent.  They 
lost  their  promised  endowments  ; their  treasury  was  much 
impoverished  on  account  of  the  extensive  improvements  and 
buildings ; and  their  condition  was  deplorable.  At  length 
they  were  relieved  by  the  munificence  of  Bishops  Walter  de 
Stapeldon  and  Grandisson,  of  Exeter,  and  other  benefactors. 
Tliroiigh  the  intercession  of  Bishop  Stapeldon,  they  consented 
to  endow  the  vicarage  ; and  nominated  a perpetual  Vicar  of 
tlie  Church  of  Burlescombe,  but  appointed  their  own  chaplain 
to  tlie  cure  of  souls  within  the  district  around  the  Church  of 
St.  Tlieol)ald’s,  which  had  been  erected  on  the  manor  of  Leigh. 
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In  the  spring  of  the  year  1539,  this  convent  was  surrendered 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  YIII.  Its  desolation  then  com- 
menced, and  the  greatest  portion  of  the  splendid  edifice  was 
razed.  The  Porter’s  Lodge  and  the  eastern  wing,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  kitchen  and  scullery,  are  the  only  visible  re- 
mains to  remind  us  of  “ olden  times.”  This  wing  has  been 
for  ages  roofless,  and  an  aged  tree  now  thrives  on  the  rubbish 
within  its  walls. 


SOUTH-EAST  TOWER. 

The  names  of  two  priors  only  are  known — 

(1)  Henry  de  Crewnmake,*  admitted  by  Bishop  Bronescombe 
1260. 

(2)  William  de  Honiton,!  admitted  by  Bishop  Quivill  1283. 
Copied  from  Rev.  Greo.  Oliver’s  “ Historical  Collections.” 

* This  name  is  given  as  ‘ Trewvincke  ’ in  the  Register  of  Bishop  Bronescombe 
(Hingeston  Randolph),  pp.  41,  122.  [Ed.] 

t This  is  ‘ Ronetone  ’ in  Quivel’s  Register  (Op.  cit.),  p.  339.  Ronetone  is 
the  Domesday  name  of  Runnington,  and  is  more  probable  than  Honiton,  even 
if  the  MS.  were  doubtful. — FEd.] 
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THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NAMES  OF  ABBESSES.J 


Margaret  Aunger,  died  in  the  summer  of  - - 1345 

Juliana  Lamprey,  her  successor,  18th  October  - 1345 

Lucy  Warre,  died  October  11th  - - - 1410 

Mary  Beauchamp,  her  successor,  on  3rd  December  1410 

She  died  6th  December  - 1449 

Jane  Arundell,  buried  in  Cornwall,  successor  - 1450 

Elizabeth  Fowell,  the  last  Abbess,  surrendered  her 

convent,  16th  February  - - - 1538 


This  erection  is  by  far  the  most  ancient  in  the  parish  of 
Burlescombe,  and  is  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  It  was  an 
entrance  to  the  abbey.  The  west  front  is  now  a boundary  to 
the  farm  yard.  The  gateways  have  been  walled  up  for  ages. 
Only  the  upper  part  of  the  large  gateway  is  open,  and  is 
approached  by  stone  steps.  Underneath  there  is  a beautiful 
flattened  arch,  richly  ornamented  after  the  Early  English  style 
of  architecture. 

This  arch  is  truly  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  it  being  in  a very  perfect  state.  It  is  studded  with 
quatrefoils,  oak  leaves,  and  other  devices,  and  coloured.  The 
hooks  on  which  the  folding  gates  were  suspended  still  remain 
in  the  massive  columns.  The  eastern  front  is  a boundary  to 
the  stable  yard,  and  on  the  ground  within  the  two  gateways 
are  stands  for  the  carriages  belonging  to  the  occupiers  of  the 
late  mansion  house. 

In  the  turret  is  a winding  staircase  of  freestone,  which  leads 
to  a chamber  having  an  ancient  chimney  and  hearth  at  the 
south  end.  This  chamber  has  now  a floor  of  lime  and  ashes. 
Tradition  asserts  that  it  was  used  for  making  the  malt  required 
for  the  abbey  purposes.  But  most  likely  it  was  a cell  for  the 
priest,  or  a sclioolroom  and  a chapel  for  the  convenience  of  the 
laity  occupied  about  the  abbey. 

+ A complete  list  is  given  in  “ Canonsleigh,”  Transactions  Devon  Association, 
vol.  xxiv.,  1892. 


C{)e  Centenatg  of  Cfflilliam  ILIL.D., 
tbe  jFatbet  of  (Snglioi)  ®eologg. 


BY  E.  CHISHOLM  BATTEN. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1892,  the  President, 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  in  his  opening  address,  called  attention 
to  the  peculiar  appropriateness  in  the  time  of  this  visit  of  the 
Association  to  Edinburgh. 

“ A hundred  years  ago  a remarkable  group  of  men  was  dis- 
cussing here  the  great  problem  of  the  history  of  the  earth. 
J ames  Hutton,  after  many  years  of  travel  and  reflection,  had 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  this  city,  in  the  year 
1785,  the  first  outlines  of  his  famous  ^Theory  of  the  earth.’” 
Then  naming  Hutton’s  friends  and  associates,  the  President 
said,  “ The  centenary  of  Hutton’s  ‘ Theory  of  the  earth  ’ is  an 
event  in  the  annals  of  science,  which  seems  most  fittingly  cele- 
brated by  a meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Edinburgh.” 

Sir  Archibald  explained,  clearly  and  vividly,  the  views  of  the 
school  of  geology  founded  by  Hutton,  and  illustrated  and  ex- 
tended by  the  writings  and  experiments  of  Playfair  and  Hale. 
He  remarked  that  this  school  was  necessarily  limited  in  their 
vision  on  the  field  of  geology  by  the  comparatively  narrow 
range  of  ascertained  fact  which  up  to  their  time  had  been 
established,  and  added,  “It  was  by  the  memorable  observations 
and  generalizations  of  William  Smith  that  a vast  extension 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth  became 
possible.” 
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“ While  the  Scottish  philosophers  were  building  up  their 
theory  here,  Smith  was  quietly  ascertaining  hy  extended 
journeys  that  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  West  of  England 
occur  in  a definite  sequence ; and  that  each  well  marked  group 
of  them  can  he  discriminated  from  the  others,  and  identified 
across  the  country  by  means  of  its  enclosed  organic  remains. 
It  is  nearly  a hundred  years  since  he  made  known  his  views,  so 
that  hy  a curious  coincidence  we  may  fitly  celebrate  on  this 
occasion  the  centenary  of  William  Smith,  as  well  as  that  of 
James  Hutton.  No  single  discovery  has  ever  had  a more 
momentous  and  far-reaching  influence  than  that  law  of  organic 
succession  which  Smith  established.  At  first  it  served  merely 
to  determine  the  order  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  England. 
But  it  soon  proved  to  possess  a world-wfide  value,  for  it  was 
found  to  furnish  the  key  to  the  structure  of  the  whole 
stratified  crust  of  the  earth.  It  showed  that  within  that  crust 
lie  the  chronicles  of  a long  history  of  plant  and  animal  life 
upon  this  planet ; it  supplied  the  means  of  arranging  the 
materials  for  this  history  in  true  chronological  sequence  ; and  it 
thus  opened  out  a magnificent  vista  through  a vast  series  of 
ages,  each  marked  by  its  own  distinctive  types  of  organic  life, 
which,  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity,  departed  more  and 
more  from  ‘ the  aspect  of  the  living  world.’  ” 

It  seems  not  unbecoming  in  me,  having  attended  the  Associa- 
tion meeting  as  the  delegate  of  this  society,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  connection  of  Somersetshire  with  William 
Smith  and  those  discoveries  which  have  justly  earned  for  him, 
with  the  consent  of  all,  the  proud  title  of  “the  Father  of 
English  Geology.” 

William  Smith  came  to  Somerset  in  1791.  His  first  pub- 
lished statement  of  his  discovery  is  dated  in  1801.  It  was 
dui-ing  these  ten  years,  and  while  residing  in  Somerset,  that  he 
made  tliose  discoveries  which  established  the  principles  upon 
whic.li  is  founded  the  science  of  geology.  The  first  suggestion 
of  these  })iinciples  arose  in  his  mind  after  he  had  settled  in  this 
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county,  and  from  the  observations  he  made  in  this  county. 
We  shall  see  the  truth  of  this  from  a very  short  sketch  of  his 
early  life. 

William  Smith  was  born  at  Churchill,  in  Oxfordshire,  in 
1769.  His  father  died  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age;  ir- 
regularly educated — mostly  self-taught — William,  at  eighteen, 
in  1787,  became  pupil  to  Mr.  Webb,  a land  surveyor,  at  Stow- 
on-the-W old,  in  Gloucestershire.  He  assisted  Mr.  W ebb,  lived 
in  his  house,  and  acquired  his  confidence  ; and  attaining  twenty- 
one  in  1790,  would  naturally  become  desirous  of  working  on 
his  own  account,  if  he  had  an  opportunity.  That  opportunity 
arrived  in  1791,  when  Mr.  Webb  transferred  to  his  young  friend 
the  survey  of  an  estate  at  Stowey,  in  this  county  of  Somerset. 
Smith  walked  from  Stow  to  Stowey,  entered  upon  his  work, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  High  Littleton,  near  Stowey. 

The  first  indication  of  any  attention  on  Smith’s  part  to  the 
order  of  succession  in  the  strata  is  in  his  subsequent  account  of 
his  earliest  observations  at  High  Littleton.  It  is  as  follows: — 
“ Coal  was  worked  at  High  Littleton  beneath  the  red  earth, 
and  I was  desired  to  investigate  the  collieries  and  state  the 
particulars  to  my  employer.  My  subterraneous  survey  of  these 
coal  veins,  with  the  sections  that  I drew  of  the  strata  sunk 
through  in  the  pits,  confirmed  my  notions  of  some  regularity 
in  their  formation ; but  the  colliers  would  not  allow  of  any 
regularity  in  the  matter  of  the  hills  above  the  ‘ red  earth,’ 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sinking  through ; but  on  this 
subject  I began  to  think  for  myself.” 

Nor  was  it  long  before  he  discovered  not  only  the  regularity 
of  order  in  the  strata  above  the  “ red  earth  ” overlying  the 
coal  he  had  suspected  to  exist,  but  he  found  out  also  about 
1791-2  in  the  Lias  quarries,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coal- 
fields, the  same  regularity  of  order  he  had  observed  in  the 
coal-fields  themselves.  Writing  in  February,  1798,  of  the 
regularity  of  order  in  strata  of  building  stone  he  says,  ‘‘  This 
regularity  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  Lias 
New  Series,  VoL  X VIIL,  1892,  Part  IL  qq 
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(^^uarries  of  Somersetsliire,  from  whence  these  observations 
first  took  their  rise  about  seven  years  ago.” 

The  first  written  memorandum  by  him,  relating  to  the  order 
of  succession  in  strata,  and  dated  June  15th,  1793,  refers  to  the 
strata  of  earth  and  stone  in  the  coal  measures,  and  is  headed, 
“ Proposals  towards  making  a model  of  the  strata  of  earth, 
etc.,  in  a coal  country.” 

In  1793  he  was  engaged  in  executing  surveys  and  complete 
systems  of  levelling  for  the  line  of  a proposed  canal  (ulti- 
mately the  Somerset  Coal  Canal).  In  the  course  of  the 
operations  which  he  performed  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1793,  a speculation  which  had  come  into  his  mind  regarding 
another  general  law  affecting  the  strata  of  the  district  was 
submitted  to  proof  and  confirmed.  The  supposition  was  that 
the  strata  lying  above  the  coal  were  not  laid  horizontally,  but 
inclined ; that  they  were  all  inclined  in  one  direction,  viz.,  to 
the  eastward,  so  as  to  successively  terminate  at  the  surface, 
and  thus,”  as  he  expressed  himself,  “ to  resemble  on  a large 
scale,  the  ordinary  appearance  of  superposed  slices  of  bread 
and  butter.” 

The  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Somerset  Coal  Canal  was  passed  in  the  spring  of  1794. 
Mr.  Smith  as  the  Engineer  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Canal,  was  sent  in  the  summer  of  that  year  with 
Mr.  Samborn  Palmer  and  Dr.  Perkins,  two  of  the  committee, 
to  iiupiire  into  the  condition  of  other  canals ; the  tour 
extended  altogether  900  miles,  and  occupied  between  one  and 
two  months  ; by  one  route  the  party  reached  Newcastle,  and 
by  another  returned  through  Shropshire  and  W ales  to  Bath. 

11  is  companions  were  ignorant  of  the  supposition  he  had 
formed  of  the  existence  of  a general  law  of  succession  of 
strata  iii  a definite  order  of  superposition  ; and  he  was  only 
able  by  making  use  of  his  eyes  in  the  post  chaise,  Avithout 
aj)pearing  to  his  companions  to  observe  anything  but  the  mode 
in  which  existing  canals  wei*e  formed,  to  try  to  find  out 
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whether  the  mode  of  stratification  in  the  coal  district  of  Bath 
extended  to  other  than  coal  districts.  He  was  careful  not  to 
mention  his  suppositions  until  he  had  found  them  justified  by 
actual  observation. 

He  continued  his  work  as  engineer  to  the  canal,  and  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  which  his  labours  gave  him  of 
expanding  his  theory.  What  he  found  true  in  connection  with 
coal  districts,  he  found  applicable  to  all  stone  strata.  In  the 
passage  already  referred  to,  of  February,  1798,  he  says,  “ It 
will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  classes  of  men,  from  the  most 
accurate  observer  of  nature  to  the  simplest  peasant,  that  there 
is  some  degree  of  regularity  in  the  strata  from  which  our 
general  building  materials  are  generally  collected.  Masons, 
miners  and  quarry  men  can  identify  particular  beds  of  stone 
dug  many  miles  apart;  indeed,  every  cliff  and  quarry  presents 
a true  section  of  a great  many  beds  of  stone,  which  may  be 
found  of  the  same  quality  and  in  the  same  position  in  all  or 
most  of  the  neighbouring  cliffs  and  quarries.” 

In  1795  Smith  left  High  Littleton  and  went  to  reside  in 
Bath,  continuing  his  observations  on  anything  which  could 
confirm  the  theory  he  had  formed  of  the  order  of  position  of 
strata,  whilst  fulfilling  faithfully  his  engagement  as  engineer 
of  the  canal. 

One  more  advance  he  made  in  his  theory.  He  had  found 
particular  fossil  plants  in  “ the  cliff  above  the  coal ; ” particular 
shells  in  the  Lias  and  Oolites,  but  none  in  the  “ red  ground 
and  he  had  combined  these  simple  facts,  so  far  as  to  consider, 
to  use  his  own  words,  “ that  each  stratum  had  been  successively 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  contained  in  it  the  mineralogical  monu- 
ments of  the  races  of  beings  then  in  existence.”  Now  at  Bath 
he  had  access  to  collections  of  fossils,  and  made,  and  assisted 
in  making,  new  collections  from  the  strata  cut  through  by  the 
canal,  and  the  result  was  an  addition  to  his  theory  and  the  con- 
viction that  each  stratum  contained  organized  fossils  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  might,  in  cases  otherwise  doubtful,  be  recognized 
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and  discriminated  from  other  strata  like  it,  but  in  a different 
part  of  the  series,  by  examination  of  the  fossils. 

After  he  came  to  Bath  his  engagement  with  the  coal  canal 
continued  to  1799,  and  he  became  more  and  more  impressed 
with  a conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  three  general  propositions : 
1st,  that  one  general  order  of  succession  of  strata  could  be 
traced  throughout  England ; 2nd,  that  there  was  a general 
inclination  or  dip  of  the  strata  to  the  east  or  south  east ; 3rd, 
that  each  stratum  had  its  own  peculiar  species  of  fossils 
whenever  it  occurred,  and  could  thus  be  identified  when  in  de- 
tached masses  and  in  distant  localities. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  labouring  to  convince  his  friends, 
particularly  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Townsend,  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  theory  and  his  discovery  of  the  order  of  strata  to 
the  number  of  twenty-three ; all  occurring  in  Somersetshire. 
Having  determined  his  engagement,  in  1799,  with  the  coal 
company,  he,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  these  two  friends, 
dictated  to  them  a paper  headed — “ The  Tabular  view  of  the 
order,  as  marked,  examined,  and  proved,  prior  to  1799.” 

The  original  manuscript,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Greo- 
logical  Society,  has  in  the  corner,  in  Smith’s  own  handwriting, 
— “ This  table  of  the  strata,  dictated  by  myself,  is  in  the  hand 
writing  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Richardson,  and  was  first  reduced 
into  writing  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsend,  Pul- 
teney  Street,  Bath,  1799. — William  Smith.” 

MS.  copies  of  this  tabular  view  were  freely  distributed  by 
and  among  his  friends,  until,  in  1801,  he  printed  a proposal  to 
])nblish  a Geological  map  of  England;  the  date  of  this  proposal, 
which  was  the  first  printed  statement  of  his  discoveries,  is, 
“ Midford,  near  Bath,  June  1,  1801.” 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  issue  his  “ Map  of  the  Strata  of  England 
and  Wales,”  till  1815.  He  felt  bound  to  publish  the  name  he 
had  given  to  each  stratum,  and  by  that  time  he  had  distin- 
guished, by  names  first  given  by  himself,  twenty-two  strata 
above  the  coal  measures.  He  introduced  the  terms,  “ Oolite  ” 
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and  “ Pisolite,”  probably  helped  by  Richardson  and  Townsend, 
but  his  Greek  did  not  carry  him  any  further.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell*  says,  “ Smith  adopted  for  the  most  part  English  pro- 
vincial terms,  often  of  barbarous  sound,  such  as  Gault,  Corn- 
brash,!  C lunch  clay,  and  affixed  them  to  sub-divisions  of  the 
British  series.  Many  of  them  still  retain  their  place  in  our 
scientific  classifications,  and  attest  his  priority  of  arrangement.” 
Sedgwick,  on  presenting  Smith  with  the  W ollaston  Medal,  in 
February,  1831,  said,  ‘‘With  his  maps  in  my  hand  1 first 
learned  the  sub-divisions  of  our  oolitic  series,  and  apprehended 
the  meaning  of  those  arbitrary  and  somewhat  uncouth  terms, 
which  we  derive  from  him  as  our  master,  which  have  long 
become  engrafted  into  the  conventional  language  of  English 
geologists.” 

I hope  I have  now  established  the  fact  that  we  may  claim  as 
our  own — William  Smith,  “the  Father  of  English  Geology.” 
Here  in  this  county  did  he  first  learn  the  lesson  of  observation; 
here  for  ten  years  did  he  practise  that  lesson ; and  here  he  laid 
down  the  principles  of  the  science  which  such  observations 
revealed  to  him. 

When  he  quitted  the  service  of  the  coal  canal,  and  entered 
upon  the  calling  of  a land  and  mineral  surveyor,  it  was  his 
efficiency  in  that  capacity  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
landed  gentry  and  their  stewards.  To  them  his  geological 
speculations  were  only  interesting  so  far  as  they  appeared 
to  have  immediate  practical  results  in  agriculture.  The  very 
discriminating  steward  of  Lord  Bath’s  estate,  Mr.  Thomas 
Davis,  a personal  friend  of  William  Smith,  first  pointed  out 
to  him  the  obvious  light  his  discoveries  shed  on  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  encouraged  him  to  continue  his 
researches  by  saying,  “ that  is  the  only  way  to  know  the  true 
value  of  land.” 

* Principles  of  Geology,  9tli  edition,  p.  58. 

+ Brash  is  given  in  the  Somerset  Glossary,  18th  vol.  of  Trans.,  p.  6. 
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He  soon  acquired  an  eminence  in  his  calling  as  a land 
surveyor,  for  in  addition  to  the  discoveries  he  made  in  geology, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  he  had  for  some  time  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  the  locality  of  plants,  insects,  birds,  etc. 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  strata.” 

We  have  a MS.  memorandum  of  his,  dated  in  August,  1797, 
which  under  this  heading  proceeds  as  follows: 

“ Where  art  has  not  diverted  the  order  of  things,  a consider- 
able locality  may  be  observed  in  many  animals  and  vegetables, 
as  in  mineral  productions,  by  which  they  are  evidently  attached 
to  particular  soils  to  such  a degree  that  if  this  subject  was 
studied  with  attention  it  would  form  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  the  strata  underneath.  Though  it  seems  mysterious 
to  some  that  brute  beasts,  insects,  etc.,  which  have  the  liberty 
of  roving  at  pleasure,  should  feel  any  particular  attachment  to 
this  or  that  soil ; yet  the  wonder  ceases  ‘ when  we  consider  how 
the  chain  of  natural  things  is  linked  together,  and  how  these 
creatures  are  taught  to  cull  their  food  from  insects  that  are 
lodged  in,  or  seeds  that  are  produced  from,  particular  plants 
that  grow  upon  particular  soils.’  ” 

A pregnant  observation.  It  is  recorded  of  William  Smith, 
says  his  personal  friend,  Mr.  Baker,  the  historian  of  Scar- 
borough,* “that  whatever  he  saw  he  remembered  ever  after;” 
and  doubtless ^e  observation  of  living  animals  and  vegetables 
in  particulai^^calities,  as  he  passed  along  on  his  professional 
journeys,  helped  him  to  identify  strata,  as  Avell  as  the  slower 
and  more  laborious  examination  of  sections  and  fossil  remains, 
which  woidd  take  much  time. 

Another  qualification  for  the  profession  of  a land  surveyor 
was  the  acuteness  of  his  geological  vision.  Though  the  road 
along  which  he  passed,  from  York  to  Newcastle,  with  the  two 
Somerset  Coal  Canal  Directors,  in  the  post  chaise,  was  from 
five  to  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  hills  of  Chalk  and  Oolite, 
he  was  satisfied  as  to  their  nature  by  their  contour  and  relative 
• Baker’s  “ History  of  Scarborough,”  p.  451. 
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position  and  their  ranges  on  the  surface,  in  relation  to  the  Lias 
and  “ red  ground  ” occasionally  seen  on  the  road. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  instructive  to  see  how  he 
exercised  his  business  as  a surveyor,  and  I think  it  will  he 
interesting  to  the  Society  to  have  the  report  made  on  an  estate 
by  Mr.  Smith  in  November,  1802,  which  I have  among  my 
muniments  It  begins 

“ Sir,  When  I surveyed  your  estate  at  — my  attention 

was  chiefly  directed  to  the  following  improvements,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  applicable  to  that  situation.”  After  alluding  to  the 
had  state  of  the  buildings,  fields,  and  fences,  which,  he  says, 
“ is  too  often  the  case  at  the  expiration  of  leases  for  lives,”*  he 
proceeds  as  follows  The  Number  of  Pollard  Trees  in  the 
Hedgerows  indicates  that  the  growth  of  timber  trees  has  been 
much  injured,  and  the  cutting  of  Hedges  and  cleaning  of 
Ditches  has  been  sadly  neglected,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
Fences  and  Damage  of  the  Lands,  and  particularly  to  such 
parts  as  are  too  retentive  of  moisture,  or  otherwise  inclinable 
to  be  wet. 

But  the  quantity  of  Wet  Land  is  not  great,  and  the  Streams 
of  water  are  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  Irrigation ; there- 
fore, there  is  not  much  to  he  made  either  by  Draining  or 
Floating,  except  a few  little  meadows  and  the  wet  ends  of  some 
Arable  Fields,  which  lie  by  the  side  of  them  in  a line  from  the 
stone  Quarry  to  the  boggy  place  called  the  Witheyhed. 

These  fields  may  be  materially  improved  by  one  Drain 
which  shall  take  off  all  the  Springs  issuing  out  of  the  Sand- 
stone Bock,  which  you  have  begun  to  Quarry. 

And  the  boggy  Flat  called  the  Witheybed  may  be  made  into 

* Fifty  years  after,  Sir  Thomas  Acland  writes  in  his  Report  on  Somerset : — 

“ Some  years  ago  many  estates  in  the  hills  were  let  on  leases  for  lives.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  here  how  that  kind  of  tenure  works  ill  both  for  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  is  a barrier  to  improvements  in  various  ways.  It  is  now  fast 
coming  to  an  end.”  And  in  a note  to  Sir  Thomas  Acland’s  statement,  the  late 
Viscount  Portman  says — The  life-lease  system  is  expiring,  but  is  manifesting 
all  the  evils  of  the  end  that  can  have  been  foretold.” — Rep.  on  Som.,  p.  8. 
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a pond  for  little  more  expence  than  will  he  necessary  to  Drain 
and  clean  it  for  Cnltivation.  If  this  was  done  the  large 
Pasture  ground  adjoining  to  the  said  Witheybed  on  one  side, 
and  the  young  Orchard  on  the  other,  would  then  become  the 
most  eligible  spot  upon  the  Estate  for  building  a good  Farm 
House,  which  might  possess  all  the  comforts  and  convenience 
attached  to  modern  Buildings  of  this  description,  and  upon 
which  the  value  of  Landed  Property  is  much  more  dependant 
than  is  generally  immagined. 

It  is  a dry  healthy  spot,  contiguous  to,  but  not  too  near  to 
the  Road,  adjoining  to  a fine  young  Orchard,  and  well  supplied 
with  Water,  open  to  all  the  business  of  the  Farm,  and  likely  to 
make  an  Improvement  in  all  the  adjoining  Land  which  will 
soon  pay  for  the  buildings ; whereas  by  the  present  situation 
of  the  F armyard  and  bad  state  of  the  Roads  but  little  manure 
can  be  carted  to  that  part  of  the  Estate  which  is  most  in  want 
of  it.  It  is  also  much  nearer  to  the  Stone  Quarries,  therefore 
the  Buildings  may  be  put  up  at  much  less  expense  than  in  the 
Village,  and  the  proposed  Pond  may  be  made  subservient  to 
the  purpose  of  working  a Thrashing  Machine  in  case  it  shall 
be  wanted. 

The  other  end  of  the  Estate,  where  Mr.  Dyer’s  Son-in-law 
now  lives,  seems  also  to  possess  the  same  advantages  for 
building,  being  well  supplied  with  Water,  Stone  and  Lime, 
and  well  calculated  for  collecting  the  Corn,  and  carrying  out 
the  manure  upon  any  of  the  adjoining  Lands. 

This  disposition  of  the  Farm  Buildings  renders  the  long 
Di’ain  for  conveying  water  to  the  proposed  plan  of  Building 
in  the  village  quite  unnecessary. 

It  appears  l)y  some  old  Pits  in  the  Fields  which  I examined 
tliat  the  Red  Marl  has  been  dug  and  used  on  the  Lands  which 
1 understand  has  not  been  productive  of  so  much  good  as  in 
many  other  places  which  I am  acquainted  with,  and  the 
stiffness  farther  induces  me  to  believe  that  little  or  no 
improvement  is  to  be  expected  from  it. 
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But  the  Limestone  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Estate  seems  to 
be  worthy  of  much  more  attention  for  the  purposes  of  im- 
proving the  Land,  as  well  as  for  Sale  : the  present  Quarries 
being  wrought  with  considerable  expense,  and  said  to  be  nearly 
exhausted.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  same  Stone  may 
be  found  and  worked  (perhaps  to  greater  advantage)  in  some 
of  the  adjoining  Fields. 

The  White  Sandstone  (if  quarried  in  a proper  manner)  ap- 
pears to  be  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  Property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  thereon,  and  also  for  Sale  ; there  being  no 
doubt  about  the  Quantity  of  Stone,  as  we  have  traced  the 
Stratum  from  one  extremity  of  the  Estate  to  the  other,  and  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied,  from  the  many  observations  that  I have 
made,  on  the  Coal  Veins  and  their  accompanyments,  that  it 
would  be  attended  with  no  extraordinary  difficulty  or  Expence 
to  find  that  valuable  Article  on  or  near  to  your  Estate,  and  am, 

Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Wm.  Smith. 


Trim  Bridge,  Bath, 

November,  1802.” 
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Dn  a toiDelp  spteaD  ^upctstition  in  connection 
toitb  ^etnia  in  goung  cpilDcen. 


BY  F.  H.  MEAD,  M.D. 


T he  curious  and  interesting  superstitious  custom  in  connec- 
tion with  the  treatment  of  Hernia  in  young  children, 
I find  in  my  own  district  around  Bishop’s  Lydeard,  to  be  so 
widely  known  among  the  older  people,  that  I am  almost  led  at 
the  outset  of  this  paper  to  apologize  for  bringing  it  forward, 
feeling  that  I am  describing  a familiar  folk  lore  custom,  and 
nothing  more. 

And  yet  I have  ascertained  in  the  course  of  my  enquiries, 
that  this  custom  is  not  one  of  those  things  that  is  on  the  sur- 
face as  it  were.  The  popular,  widely  known  methods  of  “wart 
channing,”  a mine  which  would  yield  in  Somerset  ample 
returns  to  an  earnest  worker,  come  up  to  one’s  notice  almost 
every  week. 

But  it  was  by  chance  that  I met  with  my  first  case  of  Hernia 
treatment,  if  I may  call  it  so;  and  yet  when  I came  to  enquire 
of  the  older  folk;  and  set  my  friends  in  various  parishes  to 
eiHpiire  of  them  Avhat  they  knew,  almost  one  in  three  had 
heard  of  the  practice. 

Our  own  Proceedings^'^  as  far  as  I know,  contain  no  mention 
of  it,  and  1 was  the  more  drawn  to  make  a record  of  the 
caistom,  in  order  that  the  survival  of  an  ancient  curious  ritual, 

* This  subject  is  noticed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devon  Association,  vol. 
viii.  (187G),  p.  54,  by  the  late  11.  Dymond,  and  is  treated  at  length  by  W. 
Pengelly,  F.R.S..  in  op.  cit.  vol.  ix.  (1877),  pp.  94,  et.  sq.  [Ed.] 
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might  be  recorded,  before  the  practical  teaching  of  the  modern 
Board  School  had  banished  it  even  from  memory. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  season  of  this  year  (1892),  1 
was  requested  by  some  old  patients  of  mine  to  see  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  family,  who  I was  informed  was  suffering  from 
Hernia.  I found  that  his  symptoms,  to  the  knowledge  and  per- 
ceptions of  the  mother,  undoubtedly  would  suggest  Hernia, 
but  that  they  were  due  to  another  cause. 

This  led  the  mother  afterwards  to  tell  me  why  she  regarded 
the  case  as  a Hernia  case,  viz.:  the  occurrence,  with  to  her 
somewhat  similar  symptoms  seventeen  years  ago,  of  an  un- 
doubted case  of  Hernia  in  an  elder  brother  of  my  patients. 

I must  pause  to  remark,  as  regards  the  practice  I am  about 
to  relate,  that  the  father  and  mother  of  the  boy  are  folks  in  a 
comfortable  position  in  life,  enjoying  a wide  reputation  for  the 
craft  they  follow,  and  are  intelligent  people. 

The  mother  imparted  the  information  to  me,  in  a way  that 
suggested  that  they  had  heard  of  the  custom,  and  had  under- 
taken the  ritual  after  other  treatment  had  failed,  and  more  at 
the  request  of  friends  than  with  the  ultimate  idea  of  cure  fol- 
lowing. She  did  not  attach  any  peculiar  mystery,  or  exhibit 
that  reverence  for  superstition,  which  one  so  often  encounters 
in  those  who  engage  in  like  practices. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  born  to  them  a son,  who,  owing 
to  a fall  at  the  age  of  three  years,  according  to  her  account, 
became  afflicted  with  Hernia.  There  is  no  doubt  this  was  a 
genuine  case,  as  he  was  taken  to  skilled  people,  and  was  under 
treatment  for  some  three  years.  The  parents  found  that  the 
methods  followed,  while  keeping  the  Hernia  in  check,  did  not 
effect  radical  cure.  At  this  period  the  boy  was  between  six 
and  seven  years  of  age,  when  some  friend — who  it  was  is  not 
remembered — imparted  the  method  of  the  so-called  ash  tree 
cure. 

First  of  all  a ground  ash  tree  must  be  selected — a maiden 
ash — a tree  which  had  grown  up  without  ever  having  been 
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topped  or  cut.  The  tree  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  child  to  he  passed  through  a longitudinal  fissure,  formed 
by  partially  cleaving  the  stem  and  holding  open  the  sides  of 
the  tree  by  suitably-applied  wedges.  A ligature  applied  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  split  would  prevent  its  going  too  far.  The 
ceremony  must  take  place  in  the  early  morning,  at  the  time 
of  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  preparations  necessary  being  made 
in  the  dawn.  The  child  must  be  first  stripped  naked  and 
passed  from  east  to  west  through  the  fissure,  ‘‘  between  the 
barks,”  as  a commonly  used  expression  has  it.  A virgin  must 
introduce  the  child,  and  a boy  take  him  out  on  the  other  side. 
He  should  be  passed  feet  first.  I need  not  add  that  cure  was 
assured  to  the  patient,  but  under  certain  conditions  following. 
Immediately  after  the  ceremony  the  wedges  were  to  be  removed 
from  the  tree,  when  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  ash  would 
cause  the  sides  to  spring  together.  Further  accurate  adjust- 
ment must  be  made  by  the  aid  of  bark  bands  and  a plastering 
of  mud  or  clay  on  the  exterior.  Then,  if  the  tree  grew  to- 
gether and  flourished,  as  it  usually  did,  only  having  been  split 
longitudinally,  cure  would  follow  ; if  not,  the  case  would  re- 
main unaltered. 

No  prayers  or  incantations  were  indicated,  and,  as  far  as  the 
mystery  was  imparted  to  them,  any  person  might  act  as  director 
of  the  ceremony. 

I may  add  I have  been  shown  the  tree  and  spot  where  the 
rite  in  this  case  was  celebrated. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  given,  the  father  of  the 
child,  with  one  of  his  workmen,  some  day  or  so  before  the 
ceremony  was  essayed,  went  forth  to  explore  the  lanes  for  a 
suitable  ash  tree  in  a sufficiently  retired  spot.  They  did  not 
fear  the  jeers  of  neighbours  exactly,  but  did  not  court  inter- 
ruption. Ilotli  were  found,  and  a morning  appointed  on  a 
Monday,  as  they  both  informed  me,  seventeen  years  ago  this 
year,  about  two  a.m.,  on  a June  morning.  The  father,  mother, 
boy,  an  elder  brother,  and  sister,  who  were  to  act  the  part  of 
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positors,  and  tlie  workman,  all  set  out  for  the  appointed  spot, 
which  was  about  a mile-and-a-haK  from  home.  On  reaching 
the  ash,  tools  were  produced,  and  soon  the  necessary  opening 
was  made. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  and  it  was  necessary  to  climb 
a hank  to  survey  the  eastern  horizon.  The  scene  of  the  rite 
lay  in  a hollow.  The  workman  stood  on  the  bank  to  watch; 
and  as  the  orb  of  day  appeared  over  the  ridge  of  the  eastern 
Quantock  hills,  he  apprised  the  parents  : the  child,  previously 
stripped  naked,  was  then  handed  to  his  elder  sister,  who  intro- 
duced his  feet  first  into  the  cleft,  through  which  he  was  drawn, 
and  received  by  his  elder  brother  on  the  western  side.  He 
was  then  dressed. 

The  wedges  were  removed  from  the  sides  of  the  cleft,  and, 
as  the  workman  told  me,  the  sides  “ sprang  together.”  Some 
bands  or  withies  of  ash  were  then  applied,  and  finally,  a mud 
plastering ; when  the  party  returned  home. 

Some  months  afterwards,  the  father  and  the  workman  visited 
the  spot,  and  found  the  ash  flourishing  like  the  psahnist’s  bay 
tree ; the  wound  healed,  the  cicatrix  apparent. 

The  conditions  had  all  been  accurately  obeyed  ; but  as  the 
parents  told  me,  it  made  no  difference  to  the  Hernia.* 

The  same  workman  who  assisted  at  the  above  function,  at 
my  request,  has  prepared  in  a similar  way,  an  ash  sapling, 
which  I have  deposited  in  our  Museum,  where  it  is  on  view 
beside  a tree,  deposited  by  Mr.  Elworthy,  which  had  some 
years  ago,  been  used  for  the  purpose,  and  which  plainly  ex- 
hibits the  partially  united  cleft. 

This  narrative  set  me  at  once  enquiring  amongst  the  old 
people  ; and  in  all  the  villages  around  Bishop’s  Lydeard,  I 
found  many  persons  who  had  heard  of  the  practice.  An  old 

* According  to  local  belief,  no  benefit  could  have  been  expected  in  this  case. 
This  treatment  is  held  to  be  a cure  for  Congenital  Hernia  only,  and  not  for 
accidental  rupture.  The  entire  significance  of  the  custom  agrees  with  that 
condition.  [Ed.] 
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mliabitant  of  Lydeard  St.  Lawrence  recollects  a case  at  an 
ash  tree,  in  a locality  called  the  “ Red  Post,”  fifty  years  ago. 
The  folks  in  the  Bishop’s  Lydeard  alms  house  could  tell  me  it 
was  practised  “ages  ago.”  Friends  in  Devonshire,  Dorset, 
Hants,  Wilts,  W arwickshire,  all  found,  on  enquiry,  the  prac- 
tice known — I do  not  say  the  entire  ritual— amongst  the  older 
folk.  I understand  from  our  esteemed  Secretary,  Mr.  Elworthy, 
that  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  is  a 
notice  of  the  custom:  to  these,  however,  I have  not  had  access. 

I have,  however,  to  thank  Miss  Elton,  of  Heafhfield  Hall, 
for  enquiries  made  at  a hamlet  called  Hill  Common,  near 
Milverton,  amongst  the  inhabitants  there. 

Urania  Chorley,  of  Hill  Common,  supplied  the  following 
details  of  a case  she  was  concerned  in.  The  process  took 
place  in  May,  1885.  It  must  he  performed  in  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  sap  “ begins  to  run  up  the  tree.”  The  child 
was  dressed  in  white,  and  passed  three  times  through  the  fissure, 
and  head  first.  The  mother  introduced  the  child,  the  father 
held  the  sides  of  the  tree  apart,  and  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies received  him.  The  tree  was  afterwards  hound  up  with 
hay-bind,  and  plastered  with  manure. 

A woman  named  Sarah  Ann  Garnsey,  who  also  resides  at 
Hill  Common,  supplied  the  narrative  of  a second  case  here. 
The  ash  tree  used  was  situated  in  the  parish  of  Langford  Bud- 
ville.  A detail  supplied  by  the  mother  is  curious 

“ After  the  tree  was  bound  up,  and  the  child  nearly  cured, 
some  workmen  felling  trees  close  by,  by  some  means  injured 
the  particular  ash  ; and  the  child  got  worse,  but  improved 
again,  and  is  now  quite  well.” 

The  master  of  the  ceremony  in  both  these,  and  many  other 
cases,  was  a man  named  King,  who  is  now  dead,  and  who  lived 
at  Wiveliscombe.  He  is  said  to  have  “muttered  some  prayers” 
during  the  process.  He  made  no  special  charge  for  his  services, 
saying  that  would  break  the  spell;  but  his  clients  presented 
him  with  what  they  deemed  a fitting  honorarium,  in  tliis  last 
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case,  money,  amount  not  specified,  and  four  sittings  of  eggs. 

I may  mention  the  description  of  another  observer,  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  White,  in  his  perennially  fascinating  Natural 
History  of  Selborne. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  his  28th  letter  to  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington  : — 

“ In  a farm  vard  near  the  centre  of  this  village  stands  at 
this  day  a row  of  pollard  ashes,  which,  by  the  seams  and  long 
cicatrices  down  their  sides,  manifestly  show  that  in  former 
times  they  have  been  cleft  asunder.  These  trees,  when  young 
and  fiexible,  were  severed  and  held  open  by  wedges,  while  rup- 
tured children,  stripped  naked,  were  pushed  through  the  aper- 
tures, under  a persuasion  that  by  such  a process  the  poor  babes 
would  be  cured  of  their  infirmity.  As  soon  as  the  operation 
was  over  the  tree  in  the  suffering  part  was  plastered  with  loam 
and  carefully  swathed  up.  If  the  parts  coalesced  and  soldered 
together,  as  usually  fell  out  where  the  feat  was  performed 
with  any  adroitness  at  all,  the  party  was  cured  ; but  where 
the  cleft  continued  to  gape  the  operation,  it  was  supposed, 
would  prove  ineffectual.  Having  occasion  to  enlarge  my  gar- 
den not  long  since,  I cut  down  two  or  three  such  trees,  one  of 
which  did  not  grow  together. 

We  have  several  persons  now  living  in  the  village  who  in 
their  childhood  were  supposed  to  be  healed  by  this  superstitious 
ceremony,  derived  down,  perhaps,  from  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
who  practised  it  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity.” 

The  letter  is  dated  January  8th,  1776. 

A brief  glance  at  the  origin  of  this  most  curious  custom  will 
bring  my  paper  to  a close.  First,  as  regards  the  ash,  I could 
never  find  from  my  informants  that  any  other  tree  was  used. 
I asked  why  ? to  the  intelligent  workman  who  prepared  me 
the  model.  He  returned  the  very  practical  reply  that  he  did 
not  know,  unless  it  was  that  the  wood  was  so  easily  cleft. 

Greeks,  Romans,  Scandinavians,  have  all  joined  in  rever- 
encing the  ash  as  a sacred  tree,  as  one  of  good  omen,  and 
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of  great  veneration.  I need  only  mention  the  sacred  ash,  the 
Yggdrasill  of  the  Scandinavian  Eddas,  the  world  tree.  As 
Carlyle  writes  : — “ Igdrasil,  the  ash  tree  of  existence,  has  its 
roots  deep  down  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hela  or  death ; its  trunk 
reaches  up  heaven  high,  spreads  its  boughs  over  the  whole 
universe.  It  is  the  tree  of  existence.  At  the  foot  of  it,  in  the 
death  Kingdom,  sit  three  Nornas — fates,  past,  present,  future, 
watering  its  roots  from  the  sacred  well.  Its  houghs,  with  their 
buddings  and  disleafings — events,  things  suffered,  things  done, 
catastrophes — stretch  through  all  lands  and  times.” 

A Norse  tradition  has  it  also  that  from  the  wood  of  the  ash 
man  was  first  formed.  Hesiod,  too,  derives  his  brazen  race  of 
men  from  it. 

I may  refer  you  for  further  detail  to  Mr.  Folkard’s  inter- 
esting work  on  “ Plant  Lore  but  enough  has  been  cited  to 
show  the  veneration  which  the  tree  enjoyed. 

This  curious  Hernia  custom  carries,  down  in  fact  to  the  last 
quarter  of  this  nineteenth  century,  the  oldest  form  of  wor- 
ship of  our  ancestors,  sun  worship,  sun  reverence.  The  daily 
returning  planet  in  all  his  glory  was  to  them,  if  not  the  actual 
Deity,  yet  the  symbol  of  everything  of  vital  importance,  vic- 
tory over  darkness,  restoration  of  glorious  light,  warmth, 
growth,  rising 

“ Right  against  the  Eastern  gate, 

Clad  in  flames  and  amber  light,” 

and  passing  away  in  the  evening  through  the  gates  of  the 
West,  always  to  return  to  victory  like  the  legendary  heroes 
of  after  days,  whom  we  now  indissolubly  associate  with  sun 
legend. 

Later,  the  mysteries  of  the  propagation  of  the  race  fascin- 
ated the  minds  of  early  man,  and  the  Phallic  cult  arose,  at 
first  a pure  cult  be  it  understood,  which  was  largely  associated 
with  the  primaeval  sun  worship.  Our  ritual  partakes  of  both 
cults.  On  examining  the  drawings  that  have  come  down  to  us 
of  the  Egyptian  gods  and  goddesses,  we  find  in  almost  every 
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case  a peculiar  symbol,  wbicb  they  usually  hold  in  the  left 
hand — the  Crux  Ansata. 

In  Mr.  Hargreave  Jennings’s  interesting  work,  “ The  Rosi- 
crucians,”  a full  explanation  of  this  emblem  is  given. 

The  Crux  essentially  consists  of  an  elliptical  figure — the 
Yoni  of  Hindu  mythology — crossed  by  a vertical  line,  the 
Lingam,  with  the  horizontal  sigma  or  earth  line.  The  whole 
symbol  is  the  same  as  the  Hindu  Linga  Yoni. 

The  whole  rationale,  the  whole  idea  of  this  mysterious  ash 
tree  ritual  is  that  of  second  birth — of  being  born  again. 
The  child  it  would  seem  to  these  ancients,  would  be  free  from 
its  defect,  could  but  a second  entry  into  the  world  under 
proper  auspices  be  arranged. 

The  Yoni  in  the  ash  shall  figure  the  earth  mother — the  birth 
shall  take  place,  under  the  influence  of  the  all  potent  sun — 
“ the  creator,  light,  source  of  life,  and  the  giver  of  food.” 

I think  it  will  be  agreed  that  it  is  well  we  had  some  record 
of  this  superstition,  in  our  volumes  of  Proceedings. 

As  Mr.  Froude  remarks,  when  speaking  of  curious  Scandi- 
navian customs,  the  passing  children  through  fires,  on  the 
night  of  the  summer  solstice — “ old  as  the  Israelitish  prophet, 
who  saw  the  children  passed  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,”  in 
words  which  we  may  apply  to  the  ritual  we  have  passed  in 
review. 

“ Thousands  of  years  it  has  survived,  down  to  these  late 
times  of  ours,  in  which  like  much  besides,  it  will  now  end,  dis- 
solved in  the  revolutionary  acids  of  scientific  civilisation.” 

Op.  Cit. 

White,  Rev.  Gilhey't — “Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne.” 

Carlyle,  T. — ‘ Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.” 

Folkard,  R.,  Junr. — “Plant  Lore  Legends  and  Lyrics.” 

Jennings,  Hargreave. — “ The  Rosicrucians.” 

Anon. — “ Phallic  Worship.” 

Froude. — “Story  of  Spanish  Armada,”  etc.,  p.  305. 
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BY  AVILLIAM  HUNT,  M.A. 


X tlie  course  of  this  year  our  Society  has  lost  its  most 


“L  distinguished  member.  A close  friendship  with  the  late 
Dr.  Freeman  of  fully  twenty-scT^n  years  duration,  may,  per- 
haps, he  held  to  give  me  some  claim  to  speak  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  loss  that  his  death  has  brought  on  us,  and  on  all 
students  of  history.  Here,  certainly,  of  all  places  his  praise 
should  be  recorded- in  an  ungrudging  spirit ; for  to  these  vohunes, 
and  to  our  Society  generally,  he  gave  much  that  was  in  every 
respect  of  the  highest  value.  First  as  an  honorary,  and  then, 
when  he  had  become  a resident  in  our  county,  as  a subscribing 
member,  as  President,  and  as  Vice-President,  of  oim  Society, 
he  manifested  during  some  forty  years  the  interest  that  he 
took  in  our  prosperity,  by  his  presence  at  our  annual  meetings 
whenever  he  was  in  England : by  the  explanations  and  com- 
ments which  so  greatly  enhanced  the  success  and  pleasure  of 
onr  excursions,  and  by  his  contributions  to  our  volumes  of 
Proceedings.  The  history  of  our  Society,  exhibiting  as  it 
does  a rapid  growth  in  efficiency,  points,  I think,  most  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  career  it  was 
under  the  influence  of  some  peculiarly  stimulating  force  ; and 
though  of  course  Ave  have  reason  to  look  back  with  gratitude 
on  the  self-<lenying  efforts  of  others,  I belieA^e  that  it  was  to 
Freeman,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  that  for  many  years  it 
cliicffy  owed  its  vigour.  Grasping  as  he  did  the  full  value  to 
the  historian  of  such  societies  as  ours,  he  constantly  impressed 
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on  younger  students  the  importance  of  studying  minutely  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  some  one  district,  in  order  that  they 
might  in  other  districts  be  enabled  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  was  new  to  them  by  comparing  it  with  what 
was  already  familiar.  None  of  us  who  has  been  happy  enough 
to  hear  him  discourse,  or  to  read  what  he  has  written,  on 
architectural  matters,  will  forget  how  largely,  and  with  what 
excellent  effect,  he  was  wont  to  make  use  of  comparison,  nor 
how  careful  he  was  to  point  out  such  parts  of  a building  as 
had  a local  character,  and  to  cite  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  they  were  treated  in  the  local  style  of  other  counties. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-rate  the  benefit  that  our  Society 
derived  from  the  remarkable  series  of  papers  that  he  contribu- 
ted to  our  earliest  volumes  on  the  Perpendicular  Churches  of 
our  county ; and  during  many  years  his  comments  on  the 
churches  that  we  visited  formed  the  most  prominent  and 
attractive  feature  of  our  annual  meetings.  The  first  of  those 
meetings  that  I had  the  privileare  of  attending,  having  then 
lately  been  incited  by  him  to  seek  admission  into  our  Society, 
is  never  likely  to  pass  from  my  memory ; for  it  was  the  Ilmin- 
ster  meeting  of  1866,  when,  on  the  first  day.  Freeman  read  the 
story  of  the  Battle  of  Senlac — here  at  least  it  is  fitting  so  to 
call  it — that  he  had  written  for  his  great  work,  then  wholly 
unpublished,  on  the  Norman  Conquest.  As  he  read,  he  was 
filled  with  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  and  the  deep  tones  of 
his  voice  gave  full  effect  to  the  nervous  sentences  in  which  he 
described  the  ordering  of  the  battle  ; the  progress  of  the  fight; 
the  valour  and  death  of  the  English  king.  It  did  not  need 
the  burst  of  applause  that  followed  his  last  words  to  tell  him 
that  his  story  was  instinct  with  power  ; the  almost  breathless 
silence  in  which  his  hearers  listened  to  him,  and  the  evident 
marks  of  excitement  and  interest  on  their  faces,  were  the  best 
proofs  that  his  words  had  stirred  their  hearts.  To  one  of  them 
at  least,  then  a beginner  in  historical  study,  though  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  sources  from  which  the  reader  had 
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drawn  his  account  of  the  battle,  the  lecture  was  a revelation ; 
to  him  it  was  a new  thing,  that  a storj  so  consistent  and  so 
thrilling  could  be  put  together  from  such  materials.  Another 
of  Freeman’s  written  contributions  to  our  Society  demands 
special  notice.  The  two  papers  on  King  Ine,  read,  the  first  at 
Taunton  in  1872,  and  the  second  at  Sherborne  in  1874,  are 
admirable  examples  of  his  ability  in  dealing  with  original 
authorities,  and  render  the  volumes  in  which  they  appear 
necessary  to  every  student  of  early  English  history.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  third  paper,  which  was  to  have  completed  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  by  exhibiting  Ine’s  work  as  a law- 
giver, was  never  written.  Apart  from  their  intrinsic  value, 
these  two  papers  should  be  remembered  as  a proof  of  Freeman’s 
interest  in  our  Society’s  welfare ; for  they  were  written  for  us 
when  his  reputation  had  been  fully  made,  and,  as  I happen  to 
know,  at  a time  when  highly  remunerative  work  was  being 
pressed  upon  him.  Nevertheless,  he  cheerfully  gave  up  much 
time  to  the  preparation  of  these  papers,  from  a desire  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  our  annual  meetings.  In  those 
meetings  he  always  took  the  keenest  interest,  and,  whenever  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  attend  one,  looked  forward  to  it  as  a 
time  of  great  enjoyment.  He  was  never  more  pleased  than 
when  a meeting  was  held  in  his  own  neighbourhood  and  he 
could  fill  his  house  at  Somerleaze  with  friends  who  would 
come  to  join  our  gathering,  and  could  contribute  to  its  success. 
He  it  was  who  taught  many  of  us  how  to  look  at  a building 
intelligently,  and  how  to  judge  a restoration.  In  the  past  life 
of  our  Society,  his  figure  stands  conspicuous  as  we  used  to  see 
it  while  he  delivered  his  impromptu  discourses,  standing  it  may 
be  on  the  steps  of  a churchyard  cross,  or  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
church  that  we  were  visiting.  If  the  figure  lacked  grace  and 
dignity,  his  ample  and  lofty  forehead  bespoke  his  intellectual 
power,  while  his  large  tawny  beard  imparted  an  additional 
grandeur  to  his  face.  It  was  a face  not  easily  forgotten,  and 
very  dear  to  some  of  us  who  knew  how  kind  and  good  he  was. 
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As  in  the  lives  of  most  men  of  letters,  there  is  little  in 
Freeman’s  life  of  public  interest  outside  his  published  works. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Freeman,  esquire,  of  Pedmore  hall, 
Worcestershire,  and  his  wife  Mary  Ann,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Carless,  and  was  born  at  Harborne,  Staffordshire,  on  2nd 
August,  1823.  Both  his  parents  dying  soon  after  his  birth,  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  paternal  grandmother  at  Northampton, 
where  he  went  to  his  first  school,  kept  by  Mr.  Haddan. 
When  quite  a child  he  stayed  for  some  time  at  Weston-super- 
Mare,  then  a village  of,  at  most,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
houses,  and  just  beginning  to  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a watering- 
place.  Then  it  was,  he  used  to  say  in  after  years,  that  he  first 
acquired  the  love  for  the  Mendip  country  that  he  kept  through 
life.  Then,  too,  it  was  that  his  grandmother  used  to  take  him 
to  Barley  Wood,  to  visit  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
who  was  delighted  with  the  little  yellow-haired  lad,  full  of 
questions  and  quaint  remarks,  and  gave  him  her  blessing,  an 
event  which  was,  perhaps.  Freeman’s  favourite  reminiscence 
of  his  childish  days.  From  his  Northampton  school  he  was 
moved  to  another  private  school  of  good  repute,  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Brown,  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  and  later  became  one  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Bev.  Robert  Hutch,  the  Rector  of  Seagrave, 
Leicestershire,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Gutch,  the  well- 
known  antiquary,  sometime  registrar  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  boyhood  his  health  was  delicate  ; and  a certain  de- 
ficiency in  tact  and  in  the  knowledge  of  what  ought  in  contro- 
versy to  be  conceded  to  others,  which  in  after-life  made  him 
some  enemies  and  tended  to  obscure  his  real  kindliness  of  heart, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  in  early  life  thrown  among 
any  large  number  of  lads  of  his  own  age.  He  was  elected 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1841,  took  his  B.A. 
degree,  being  placed  in  the  second  class  in  the  examination  in 
Literae  Humaniores^  and  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college  in 
1845.  In  common  with  the  larger  part  of  the  most  thoughtful 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  University,  he  was  strongly 
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affected  bj  the  “ Oxford  movement,”  as  it  is  called,  which 
had  in  his  time  reached  the  critical  stage,  marked  bj  defec- 
tions to  Rome.  After  some  searchings  of  heart  he  remained 
convinced  of  the  apostolic  character  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, while  the  fervency  of  his  spirit,  his  deeply-seated 
feelings  of  reverence,  and  his  early  taste  for  historical 
and  architectural  study,  made  him  a williug  recipient  of 
the  teacliing  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Oxford  High 
Churchmen.  Some  effects  of  this  teaching  on  his  mind 
at  this  period  of  his  life  may,  perhaps,  be  discerned  in  a 
little  volume  of  poems  that  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  and  fellow-scholar,  now  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Cox.  As 
his  intellectual  faculties  ripened,  he  shook  off  everything  that 
had  no  better  foundation  than  sentiment,  while  he  retained  his 
loyal  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  his  admiration  for 
its  services,  his  liking  for  all  such  ceremonies  in  its  worship  as 
were  warranted  by  antiquity,  and  his  belief  in  the  truth  of 
some  at  least  of  the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  High  Church 
party.  Here  it  may  perhaps  be  said  without  impropriety  that 
though  he  seldom  spoke  about  his  religious  feelings,  he  never 
disguised  them,  and  that  those  who  knew  him  intimately  knew 
that  he  was  a sincere  and  simple-hearted  Christian.  On  13th 
April,  1847,  he  married  Miss  Eleanor  Gutch,  a daughter  of 
his  foraier  tutor.  At  this  period  the  High  Church  influences 
of  his  Oxford  life  led  him  to  devote  much  time  to  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  the  first  fruits  of  this  study  ap- 
peared in  his  History  of  Architecture^  published  in  1849,  and 
written  somewhat  earlier.  Of  this  book  he  was  wont  to  say 
that,  though  it  was  written  when  he  had  seen  comparatively 
few  great  buildings,  there  was  scarcely  anything  in  it  that  was 
proved  by  the  observation  of  later  years  to  be  erroneous.  This 
book  was  soon  followed  by  an  Essay  on  the  Tracery  of  Gothic 
IVindows.  He  pursued  the  study  of  church  architecture 
throughout  his  life  ; he  could  recall  with  marvellous  accuracy 
and  readiness  the  points  that  had  struck  him  in  a vast  number 
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of  churclies  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Grermany,  and  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  delighted  to  compare  their  various 
characteristics.  Of  all  churches  and  of  many  other  buildings 
that  interested  him,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  made  sketches 
which  he  afterwards  worked  over  in  ink.  Some  hundreds  of 
these  sketches  are  in  existence,  and  are  extremely  instructive  ; 
for  though  his  perspective  was  not  always  perfect,  he  drew 
with  accuracy  and  vigour,  as  a man  would  who  had  a naturally 
strong  aptitude  for  drawing  without  any  special  training, 
while  in  his  case  his  thorough  comprehension  of  the  details 
of  a building  enabled  him  to  represent  them  far  better  than 
many  more  fully  instructed  draughtsmen.  From  1848  to 
1855  he  resided  at  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  rented 
a house,  and  later  at  Llanrhymney  Hall,  near  Cardiff,  which 
which  he  also  rented.  In  1860  he  bought'  Somerleaze,  in 
the  out-parish  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Wells,  and  close  to  the 
parish  of  Wookey.  There  he  did  the  larger  part  of  his 
life’s  work  ; never  working  so  happily  as  in  his  own  library,  in 
the  midst  of  his  fine  collection  of  historical  books,  and  in  front 
of  the  lofty  window  looking  out  on  his  well-timbered  fields, 
and  beyond,  across  the  Axe  and  its  valley,  on  the  range  of  the 
Mendip  hills.  Wherever  he  might  be,  his  heart  was  at  Somer- 
leaze, and  on  his  return  thither  after  a period  of  absence,  his 
letters  always  expressed  the  pleasure  that  he  felt  at  being  at 
home  and  in  his  own  library  again.  He  had  a violent  dislike 
to  working  in  a public  library,  and  accordingly  bought  all 
the  books  that  were  necessary  for  his  purposes.  Although  he 
did  not  buy  mere  book-fanciers’  books,  valuable  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  rarity,  and  simply  bought  books  because  he 
wanted  either  to  read  them  or  have  them  by  him  for  re- 
ference, he  gradually  acquired  a large  and  well-chosen  col- 
lection which,  besides  modern  authors,  included  a vast  number 
of  original  historical  authorities,  many  of  them  in  stately 
folios  and  costly  editions.  All  his  books  have,  since  his  death, 
been  purchased  for  the  Owens  College,  at  Manchester.  Even 
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at  Somerleaze  he  was  not  quite  content  without  the  society  of 
his  friends.  He  would  willingly  have  had  his  house  always 
full,  and  was  never  in  so  happy  a mood  as  when  some  man  of 
like  tastes,  however  far  his  inferior  in  learning,  was  staying 
with  him. 

In  1867,  he  produced  the  first  volume  of  his  Norman  Con- 
quest, which  was  immediately  recognized  as  a work  of  no 
common  importance.  The  University  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  honoris  causa,  at  the  Encoenia 
of  1870,  after  the  publication  of  the  third  volume;  and  in 
1874,  he  was  made  an  Hon.  LL.D.  of  Cambridge.  Among 
the  many  distinctions  that  he  received,  none  brought  him 
more  pleasure  than  his  election  in  1883,  as  an  honorary 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  for  the  college  was  dear 
to  him,  as  indeed  it  is  to  all  its  sons.  Some  few  colleges  have 
in  a special  degree  an  abiding  place  in  the  affections  of  those 
who  studied  within  their  walls.  Readers  of  Newman’s  Apologia 
will  not  refuse  to  believe  that  Trinity  is  one  of  them.  Some 
men,  too,  are  in  a special  degree  open  to  the  influence  of  religio 
loci.  This  was  the  case  with  Freeman,  who  unlike  Newman 
in  most  things,  was  like  him  in  his  love  for  Trinity.  He  never 
willingly  missed  the  college  “gaudy”  on  Trinity  Monday, 
thoroughly  enjoyed  making  a speech  at  the  dinner,  and  would 
sit  afterwards  far  into  the  night  with  some  other  old  Trinity 
man,  telling  stories  of  his  Oxford  days,  talking  of  his  college 
friends,  and  laughing  over  quips  and  merry  scenes  that  be- 
longed to  the  past.  When  his  loyal  friend,  the  learned  his- 
torian Dr.  Stubbs,  now  Bishop  of  Oxford,  accepted  the 
bishopric  of  Cliester  in  1884,  Freeman  was  appointed  to 
succeed  liim  as  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford. 
The  ap])ointment  pleased  him,  but  the  office  added  little,  if 
anytliing,  to  liis  ha))])iness.  In  the  first  place  it  took  him  away 
from  Somerleaze  ; and  as  his  healtli,  which  was  not  good  during 
the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  and  the  needs  of  his  historical 
work,  forced  him  to  travel  much  abroad,  he  had  far  less  time 
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to  spend  in  his  well-loved  home  in  Somerset  than  he  liked. 
Then  the  small  interruptions  incident  to  his  position  in  the 
University  worried  him.  Other  matters  connected  with  his 
office  were  not  as  he  would  have  had  them,  and  he  took  up  aud 
pursued  a line  that  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  the 
teachers  of  history  at  the  University.  About  this  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  opposed  by  every  means  in  his  power,  including 
openly  expressed  contempt,  all  arrangements  that  tended  to 
degrade  the  teaching  of  history  into  a mere  preparation  for  the 
examination  schools,  contending  that  the  first  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  make  his  pupils  sound  historical  scholars. 
After  a short  time  his  lectures  were  almost  deserted,  partly 
perhaps,  because,  indignant  at  the  system  which  he  believed  to 
exist,  of  cramming  undergraduates  for  the  class  list,  he  went 
to  the  other  extreme  and  lectured  with  too  little  reference  to 
the  “ periods  ” prescribed  for  study,  and  partly  also  because 
he  was  not  a good  lecturer,  save  when  his  lectures  were  more 
or  less  written  out  and  read.  At  the  same  time  his  influence 
on  his  “ school  ” was  by  no  means  small.  The  best  men 
among  the  teachers  of  history  valued  him,  and  were  glad  to 
walk  in  his  light.  Some  of  them  became  his  warm  friends,  and 
he  was  more  successful  than  he  imagined  in  his  efibrts  to  spread 
a love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake.  Had  his  health  allowed 
him  to  reside  at  Oxford  as  much  as  he  had  hoped,  he  would 
have  done  even  more.  His  travels  abroad  were  always  times 
of  gaining  knowledge,  and  were  usually  undertaken  for  some 
definite  purpose  immediately  connected  with  his  historical 
work ; for  he  made  it  a rule  never  to  describe  a place  that  he 
had  not  visited,  and  as  far  as  possible  he  visited  every  place 
where  a scene  occurred  that  he  had  to  mention.  F or  example, 
having  undertaken  last  year  to  write  a history  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  which  should  fill  up  the  gap  between  his  own  William 
Rufus  and  Miss  Norgate’s  Angevin  Kings  he  at  once  went  to 
Normandy,  though  the  larger  part  of  the  old  duchy  was 
familiar  ground  to  him,  in  order  to  visit  some  places  such  as 
New  Serkfi,  Vol.  XV 111.,  Part  II. 
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Tinchebray,  Exmes,  and  Bretenil,  that  he  did  not  know,  and 
that  were  the  scenes  of  important  events  in  Henry’s  reign. 
His  last  foreign  tour  was  undertaken  for  a like  cause.  He  was 
looking  forward  to  describing  in  the  course  of  his  History  of 
Sicily,  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  island  by  the 
Saracens,  and  he  was  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
other  European  land  that  had  been  colonized  by  Phoenicians, 
and  in  later  years  had  been  conquered  by  Mahometans  from 
Africa,  and  a visit  to  Spain  was  specially  tempting,  because  he 
had  in  1890  seen  something  of  Northern  Africa.  Accordingly, 
in  February  last  (1892),  he  left  England  for  Spain,  intending, 
as  he  said,  to  see  “ Cordova  as  the  natural  finish-up  of 
Kairwan.”  At  Alicante  he  fell  sick  of  small-pox,  and  there 
died  on  16th  March.  His  friends  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  his  wife  and  two  of  his  daughters  were  with  him, 
and  that  he  was  attended  by  a kind  and  skilful  Spanish 
physician. 

As  an  historian  Freeman  stands  conspicuous  for  accuracy, 
fairness,  critical  ability  in  dealing  with  authorities,  and  breadth 
of  view.  His  love  of  truth  impelled  him  to  spare  no  pains  in 
in  making  sure  of  his  facts.  To  say  that  he  was  invariably 
successful  would  of  course  be  absurd  ; he  was  always  ready  to 
allow  that  he  might  have  made  a mistake  ; was  thankful  for 
corrections  and  suggestions  when  offered  in  a friendly  spirit, 
and  never  failed  carefully  to  re-consider  any  statement  of  his 
that  was  called  in  question  by  a competent  critic.  At  the  same 
time  no  one  accustomed  to  read  historical  works  in  a critical 
spirit  can  fairly  deny  that,  considering  the  vast  mass  of  details 
with  which  he  deals  in  his  Norman  Conquest,  the  mistakes  are 
extremely  few,  and  generally  of  a very  trifling  character. 
Working  always  conscientiously,  he  was  not  content  until  he 
had  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  each  point  on  which  he 
touched  ; he  would  ascertain  how  a fact  was  stated  by  every 
authority  for  the  period  ; would  note  the  slightest  difference  in 
words,  and  give  to  each  statement  the  Aveight  that  it  appeared 
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to  him  to  deserve,  after  making  allowance  for  the  circumstances 
and  prejudices  of  the  various  authors.  No  one,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted,  has  ever  excelled  him  in  the  critical  use  of  original 
authorities.  He  was  well  equipped  for  the  study  of  them,  and  of 
the  works  of  their  commentators.  In  his  younger  days  he  was 
a good  clasical  scholar,  and  though  in  later  life  he  ceased  to  care 
for  the  niceties  of  classical  scholarship,  and  was  indeed  inclined 
to  despise  them,  he  could  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians 
easily,  and  with  an  exact  appreciation  of  their  meaning.  He 
had  a fair  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  could  read  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  modem  Greek.  Moreover,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  language,  a subject  in  which  he  took 
much  delight,  enabled  him  to  make  out  words  and  even 
sentences  in  languages  which  he  had  never  studied,  such  as 
Norsk,  Arabic,  and  Spanish.  He  could  not,  however,  be  said 
to  speak  any  foreign  language  well,  though  he  could  converse 
in  French.  He  was  fair  in  his  treatment  of  men  and  their 
actions.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  he  wrote  with  a strong 
bias.  No  liistorian  who  has  lived  in  the  past,  as  Freeman  lived, 
and  as  all  really  great  historians  must  live,  can  escape  partisan- 
ship ; and  an  affectation  of  extreme  moderation  not  only  leads 
to  a patent  frigidity  of  treatment,  but  has  the  further  draw- 
back of  concealing,  under  studied  words,  the  writer’s  natural 
tendency  to  view  one  side  in  the  most  favourable  light  pos- 
sible. In  Freeman’s  work  there  is  no  such  affectation.  When 
he  speaks  of  one  of  his  heroes  he  does  so  in  no  grudging  terms 
of  praise,  and  was,  perhaps,  apt  to  give  too  little  weight  to 
their  defects.  Yet,  if  we  sometimes  differ  from  his  conclusions, 
we  must  allow  that  he  has  given  us  the  fullest  opportunities 
for  forming  our  own  judgments  ; for  he  is  never  guilty  of  con- 
cealment or  of  misrepresentation,  either  by  design  or  through 
carelessness.  And,  considering  the  number  of  men  and  of 
actions  described  in  his  books,  the  cases  in  which  his  opinion  can 
be  called  in  question  are  few  indeed  compared  with  those  which 
exhibit  him  as  a masterly  delineator  of  character.  If  proof  that 


this  praise  is  his  due  should  be  demanded,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  his  treatment  of  William  the  Conquerer,  of  Rufus, 
of  Lanfranc,  of  St.  Anselm,  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  and  to  come  to  his  last  great  book, 
of  Gylippus,  and  of  Nicias.  That  he  was  equally  successful  in 
dealing  with  constitutional  questions  cannot,  I think,  be  main- 
tained. Observing  that  previous  historians  had  generally  failed 
to  appreciate  the  light  that  formal  descriptions  often  throw 
upon  early  institutions,  he  was  inclined  to  go  too  far  the  other 
way,  and  insist  too  strongly  on  their  importance,  sometimes 
constructing  doctrines  on  foundations  that  seem  insufficient 
and  even  unsound,  while  his  habit  of  dwelling  on  the  formal 
aspects  of  things  invests  some  of  his  arguments  with  an  air  of 
pedantry.  He  entered  largely  into  details,  more  largely  than 
would  have  been  wise  had  he  wished  his  books  to  be  popular. 
In  truth,  an  historical  fact  had  in  itself  such  an  attraction  for 
him  that  he  could  not  leave  it  unrecorded.  There  is,  he  would 
plead,  so  httle  known  about  the  men  of  whom  I write,  com- 
pared with  the  men  of  later  times,  that  I must  tell  all  that  I 
find  about  them.  It  is  easy  to  blame  an  historian  who  does 
this ; but  if  a man  is  to  do  good  work  he  must  do  it  in  his  own 
way,  and  Freeman’s  work  is  so  good  that  I,  at  least,  am  not  in- 
clined to  grumble  if  what  he  has  given  us  sometimes  errs  on  the 
side  of  excess.  For,  be  it  noted,  his  attention  to  details  did 
not  detract  from  his  breadth  of  view.  To  him  the  political 
history  of  the  world  was  a single  whole,  and  the  events  that 
he  recorded  were  related  to  others  far  off  from,  as  well  as  near 
to,  them  in  point  of  time.  No  struggle  and  no  life  on  which  he 
Avrote  stood  alone  in  his  mind.  He  does  not  simply  record 
events ; he  points  out  their  place  in  national,  or,  as  sometimes, 
in  oecumenical  history,  noting  the  causes  from  which  they 
sprung,  their  tendencies,  and  their  ultimate  developments. 
There  are  things  that  he  has  Avritten,  and  among  them  may  be 
classed  some  of  his  collected  essays,  and  much  in  his  last  great 
work,  unhappily  a fragment,  though  one  of  noble  size,  that 
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exhibit  a wealth  of  knowledge,  a firmness  of  grasp,  a breadth  of 
view,  and  a power  of  arrangement,  that  may,  without  exagger- 
ation, be  described  as  amazing.  He  was  a most  industrious 
worker,  and  his  labour  was  pleasant  to  him,  for  his  heart  was 
in  it.  Carelessness  and  false  pretence  were  utterly  foreign  to 
his  conscientious  and  truthful  character,  and  he  had  no  mercy 
on  those  who  were  guilty  of  them.  Nothing  could  in  his  eyes 
atone  for  a perversion  of  truth  or  for  slip-shod  work.  His 
judgments  as  a reviewer  were  sometimes  more  severe  than  the 
occasion  seemed  to  demand ; but  they  were  written  in  the  in- 
terest of  sound  learning,  as  against  imposture  and  slovenliness. 
He  was,  however,  too  full  of  his  own  theories  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  certain  sides  of  history,  and  too  little  able  to  look  at 
things  from  the  standpoint  of  another,  to  be  so  good  as  a re- 
viewer as  he  was  as  an  original  writer. 

F reeman  had  certain  curious  limitations,  some  of  which  more 
or  less  affected  his  historical  work.  He  never  concealed  them, 
and  was  indeed  rather  proud  of  them.  With  manuscript 
authorities  he  would  have  nothing  to  do.  Whatever  was  print- 
ed he  would  read,  but  he  used  to  speak  as  though  it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  should  read  anything  else. 
While  his  refusal  to  consult  manuscripts  is  not  to  be  held  up  as 
worthy  of  imitation,  it  is  only  fair  to  observe  that  it  did  not  in 
any  appreciable  degree  affect  the  value  of  his  work,  as  suffi- 
cient authorities  for  almost  everything  that  he  wrote  existed  in 
print.  The  most  serious  charge  that  can  be  brought  against 
him  as  an  historian  is  that  he  confined  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  political  history,  to  the  neglect  of  the  social,  religious 
and  literary  sides  of  a nation’s  life.  His  pages  are  full  of  the 
deeds  of  kings,  prelates,  and  nobles  ; while  the  life  of  the 
people,  their  worship,  the  conditions  of  their  industry,  and 
other  such  matters  are  left  out.  He  was  conscious  that  it  was 
so,  and  he  would  not  try  to  make  it  otherwise.  The  things 
which  he  studied  and  told  were  the  things  that  he  cared  about 
and  thought  most  worth  recording.  Apart  from  any  question 
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as  to  the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  history,  he  was  so 
far  justified  in  that  he  knew  what  he  could  do,  and  did  it ; he 
had  as  he  would  say  a story  to  tell,  and  he  told  it  with  all  the 
care  and  artistic  power  that  he  coidd  bring  to  hear  upon  it. 
Let  us  praise  him  for  what  he  was,  and  what  he  did.  2Sor,  as 
there  has  of  late  years  been  a tendencv  to  attach  an  exagger- 
ated importance  to  social  and  economic,  as  compared  with 
political,  history,  is  it  out  of  place  to  observe  here  that  politics 
are  the  chief  determining  forces  in  a nation’s  life,  in  that  they 
control  and  direct  the  production  and  application  of  wealth, 
the  habits,  aspirations,  and  to  a large  extent  the  religion  of  a 
people,  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  the  foundation  of  all 
sound  history.  The  work  that  Freeman  did  fully  occupied  his 
life.  In  mere  bulk  it  was  enormous,  and  in  point  of  quality, 
remarkably  uniform  ; for  whatever  he  found  to  do,  he  did  it 
with  his  might.  His  signed  writings  give  a very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  mass  of  matter  that  he  poured  forth.  Much  of  his 
unsigned  work  was,  as  is  now  generally  known,  done  for  the 
Saturday  Review,  and  his  trenchant  criticisms  on  books,  his 
delightfid  articles  on  historic  places  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
his  discussions  on  points  of  historic  importance,  contributed  to 
that  Joirmal,  have  had  no  small  effect  in  correcting  popular 
errors,  and  in  raising  the  standard  of  education  among  the 
upper  classes.  He  contributed  largely  and  iminterruptedly  to 
the  Saturday  Review,  from,  I believe,  its  third  number  pub- 
lished in  1855,  on  to  1878,  when  he  ceased  to  write  for  it, 
owing  to  a difference  with  the  direction,  connected  with  a 
demand  that  he  made,  that  the  paper  should  refrain  from 
expressing  its  approval  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  policy  with 
reference  to  the  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  In  his 
eyes  the  presence  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  was  a disgrace  to 
Christendom,  and  the  pledge  of  endless  massacres  and  abom- 
inations. Rather  therefore  than  appear  to  act  with  the  uphol- 
ders of  a ministry  which  effectually  thwarted  the  designs  of 
Russia  against  the  Turks,  he  adopted  a course,  on  which  it 
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would  be  improper  to  enter  here,  that  necessarily  led  to  a 
severance  of  his  connexion  with  the  Review.  It  was  no  small 
sacrifice  to  make  ; for  the  work  that  he  did  for  the  Saturday 
Review  was  very  pleasant  to  him  ; he  was  justly  proud  of  being 
one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  its  columns,  and  his  rupture 
with  the  Review  entailed  on  him  a loss  of  fully  £500  a year, 
which  he  could  ill  afford.  His  work  for  the  Saturday  Review 
was,  however,  only  a part,  though  by  far  the  largest  part,  of 
his  contributions  to  the  periodical  press.  He  wrote  easily  and, 
considering  the  usual  nature  of  his  subjects,  rather  rapidly, 
never  beginning  without  a clear  idea  of  what  he  meant  to  say. 
All  this  work  for  periodicals  was  probably  the  cause  of  his 
habit  of  diffusiveness,  which  has  to  some  extent  injured  his 
popularity  as  a writer.  While  his  sentences  are  not  wordy, 
and  while  he  never  rambles  away  from  the  subject  in  hand,  he 
is  diffuse  in  treatment,  insisting  on  a point  over  and  over  again, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  it  will  find  a place  in  his  readers’ 
minds,  like  a carpenter  who  drives  a nail  into  a board  by  a 
succession  of  raps.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  always  lucid  ; his 
repetitions  never  leave  us  in  a state  of  mental  confusion,  and 
never  extenuate  his  original  propositions.  While  however  it 
was,  as  I believe,  actually  out  of  his  power  to  write  concisely 
when  he  was  engaged  on  a big  book  and  had  elbow-room,  he 
could,  when  he  had  to  write  a short  book,  say  what  he  had  to  say 
briefly  enough,  and  at  least  as  forcibly  as  though  he  had  taken 
pages  instead  of  lines  to  say  it  in.  A strong  reluctance  to  use 
any  words  of  foreign  origin  when  he  could  find  purely  English 
words  that  would  express  his  meaning,  led  him  to  limit  his 
vocabulary,  and  sometimes  rendered  his  writing  monotonous. 
But  it  always  has  a masculine  character,  and  he  was  capable, 
when  writing  on  a subject  that  moved  him,  of  taking  a high 
flight.  Then,  as  in  some  passages  in  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  notably  in  his  account  of  the  fight  in  the  Great  Harbour 
of  Syracuse  in  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  Sicily,  his 
sentences  are  terse  and  well-turned,  and  his  language  pictur- 
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esque  and  glowing.  That  he  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
literary  merits  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  need 
hardly  he  said  ; his  memory  was  stored  with  the  text  of  the 
poetical  and  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  some 
of  his  best  effects  are  produced  by  the  appropriate  use  of 
Biblical  language.  For  other  hterature,  as  such,  he  had  little 
care.  Neither  graces  of  style,  nor  subtle  humour,  nor  poetic 
fancy  delighted  him.  Apart  from  the  matter  of  a hook,  clear- 
ness of  expression  was  the  one  thing  that  he  demanded. 
INIacaulay  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  writer  of  modern 
English  prose.  So  too,  though  he  had  a poetic  vein,  unknown 
probably  to  all  save  a few  intimate  friends,  he  only  cared  for 
poetry  that  was  easy  to  understand,  and  preferred  to  all  else 
sonorous  heroic  verse,  such  as  Macaulay’s  “ Lays.”  These 
and  other  of  his  favourite  verses,  English  and  Latin,  he  loved 
to  chant  to  himself  in  deep  tones,  that  were  half  muffled  by 
his  ample  beard,  enjoying  the  sounding  words  of  the  “ Prophecy 
of  Capys,”  or  of  the  medioeval  poet’s  lines  beginning  : 

“ Urbs  Aquensis,  urbs  regalis, 

Sedes  regni  principalis.” 

He  read  little  fiction,  though  he  would  turn  to  it  when  he 
was  unwell,  the  novels  that  he  liked  best,  and  that  he  would 
read  over  and  over  again  with  pleasure,  being  some  few  of 
Scott’s  ; Peter  Simple,  of  which  he  never  tired ; the  Warden, 
and  Barchester  Towers,  Adam  Bede  and  Romola.  In  geology 
and  palaeontology,  as  two  sciences  that  have  a direct  bearing  on 
history,  he  took  a lively  interest.  No  other  science  interested 
him  except  zoology  and,  perhaps,  astronomy,  about  which  he 
would  sometimes  speak  with  admiration.  Though  he  loved 
architecture,  he  had  almost  a contempt  for  the  other  arts,  and 
specially  disliked  and  despised  painting.  Throughout  his  whole 
life  he  never  but  once — so  he  told  me — entered  a theatre,  and 
this  not  from  any  puritanical  dislike  of  dramatic  representa- 
tion, but  because,  as  he  said,  it  annoyed  him  to  see  people 
pretend  to  be  what  they  were  not.  In  his  later  years  he 
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specialized  his  reading  more  and  more,  reading  at  last  com- 
paratively little  outside  the  subjects  of  the  books  that  he  had 
in  hand.  He  knew,  he  more  than  once  said,  that  his  time 
would  probably  be  short  for  the  work  he  had  undertaken  to 
do — how  far  too  short  it  was  to  prove  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
friends  could  have  foreseen — and  he  increasingly  felt  the 
necessity  of  concentrating  all  his  energies  upon  the  perfor- 
mance of  it. 

While  Freeman  was  primarily  a student  and  an  author,  his 
interests  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  contents  of  his  book- 
shelves. For  some  years,  until  literary  engagements  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  him  that  he  had  little  time  for  anything  else,  he 
was  an  active  magistrate,  and  he  always  enjoyed  discussing 
and  taking  part  in  county  affairs.  Politics,  and  especially 
foreign  politics,  took  up  much  of  his  thoughts.  He  was  a 
liberal,  though  his  political  creed  would  not  probably  find 
favour  with  any  large  number  of  the  present  supporters  of 
Mr.  Gfladstone ; it  was  to  some  extent  affected  by  sentiment, 
and  in  a greater  degree,  by  analogies  in  the  past ; for  he  looked 
at  everything  in  an  historical  light.  Small  and  “ oppressed 
nationalities”  always  had  his  warm  sympathy.  In  1876  he 
wrote  a number  of  eloquent  and,  it  must  be  added,  intem- 
perate letters  to  various  newspapers,  attacking  the  conservative 
Government,  and  specially  Lord  Derby,  then  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, with  reference  to  their  policy  towards  the  Turks.  On 
the  publication  in  the  Daily  News^  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  of  reports  of  massacres  and  other  excesses 
perpetrated  in  Bulgaria  by  Turkish  troops  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  a revolt,  he  eagerly  threw  himself  into  the 
movement  for  demanding  from  the  Government  some  decisive 
measures  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  He 
was  the  chief  speaker  at  many  public  meetings  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  agitation,  and  certainly  deserved 
well  of  the  liberal  party,  for  his  impassioned  orations  helped 
to  excite  a popular  indignation  against  the  Turks,  that  for 
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a time  threatened  seriously  to  hamper  the  action  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  ministry.  In  the  course  of  a perfervid  speech 
at  the  meeting  held  in  St.  James’  Hall,  on  December  8th,  he 
was  said  by  his  opponents  to  have  uttered  the  words  “Perish 
India.”  With  these  words  he  was,  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
constantly  twitted  when  he  said  or  wrote  anything  on  politics, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  speech  of  his  did  much  to 
destroy  such  influence  as  he  had  as  a political  teacher,  even 
among  many  of  his  own  party.  Of  course,  as  he  often  ex- 
plained, he  never  uttered  the  words  attributed  to  him.  He 
was  insisting  that  in  politics  the  law  of  righteousness  was  to 
be  obeyed  at  any  cost : “ they  were  told,”  he  said,  “ that  the 
interests  of  England  in  India  demanded  that  the  treaty  [of 
1856]  should  be  observed.”  He  answered,  “Let  duty  come 
first,  and  interest  second.  Perish  the  interests  of  England,  and 
perish  her  dominion  in  India,  rather  than  that  she  should  strike 
one  blow  on  behaK  of  Trmkey,  on  behalf  of  the  wrong  against 
the  right.”  This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  very  different  from 
what  he  was  accused  of  saying.  Yet  even  so  his  words  were 
singularly  unhappy.  During  his  residence  in  Monmouthshire 
he  had  been  on  the  point  of  offering  himself  for  parliamentary 
election,  and  at  the  Greneral  Election  of  1868  he  contested, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Taggart,  the  Mid-division  of  Somerset. 
He  polled  a respectable  number  of  votes,  but  both  he  and  his 
fellow-candidate  were  defeated.  While  his  speeches  during  the 
progress  of  the  contest  were  able,  good  humoured,  and  full 
of  life,  they  exhibited  his  principal  failing  as  a public  speaker 
and  lecturer,  his  inability  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  his 
hearers,  and  to  meet  them  on  ground  only  slightly  higher  than 
their  own  intellectual  level,  so  as  to  seem  to  them  to  interpret 
what  was  in  their  minds,  while  he  was  actually  suggesting  new 
thoughts  and  new  aspects.  He  was,  also,  in  the  habit  of  be- 
ginning his  speeches  in  too  fervid  a tone,  when  his  audience, 
still  cold  and  critical,  needed  to  have  their  emotions  awakened 
gradually.  His  speeches  were  instructive — sometimes  amusing 
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— and  often  brightened  by  fine  outbursts  of  passionate  oratory  ; 
but  as  a rule  they  were  not  sympathetic.  This  failing  was 
connected  with  a delightful  characteristic  in  private  life.  If 
in  conversation,  he  was  not  quick  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of 
others,  when  he  talked  he  poured  out  his  whole  heart ; he 
used  no  arts  ; you  had  the  man  as  he  really  was,  and  could  see 
the  workings  of  his  mind.  Silent  as  he  would  sometimes  be, 
as  he  always  was  when  he  was  in  uncongenial  company,  he  was 
an  admirable  talker,  full  of  fun,  of  wisdom,  and  of  knowledge. 
He  had  no  small  share  of  humour,  and  a keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  though  his  humour  was  not  of  a subtle  kind,  and 
was  more  calculated  to  provoke  a laugh  than  a smile.  Casual 
acquaintances,  and  people  whom  he  did  not  like,  accused  him, 
not  always  unjustly,  of  roughness  of  manner,  though  in  his 
later  years  he  gave  far  less  ground  for  such  accusations  than 
he  did  in  middle  life.  The  truth  was  that  he  never  disguised 
his  feelings,  never  seemed  pleased  to  talk  with  anyone  whose 
society  bored  him,  and  certainly  made  no  effort  to  suffer  fools 
gladly. 

With  his  friends,  and  he  had  many,  for  he  was  of  a most 
affectionate  disposition,  he  was  never  rough  or  harsh.  He 
would  bear  with  their  ignorance  (I  speak  from  experience), 
labour  patiently  to  set  them  right,  study  their  interests,  talk  of 
them  with  delight,  and  praise  them  in  whatever  society  he 
happened  to  be.  No  trouble  seemed  too  much  to  him  that 
could  bring  them  pleasure ; he  loved  to  receive  letters  from 
them,  and  however  hard  he  might  be  pressed  by  work,  or  how- 
ever much  he  might  be  occupied  in  seeing  new  lands,  he 
would  always  find  time  to  write  them  long  letters  in  return,  as 
delightful  as  his  talk.  If  things  went  well  with  them  he 
rejoiced  in  their  joy  ; if  ill,  he  showed  a ready  and  touching 
sympathy.  No  kinder  or  more  steadfast  friend  ever  lived. 
He  would  listen  to  nothing  that  was  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  whom  he  loved,  and  trusted  implicitly  in  their  loyalty  to 
him.  To  be  admitted  to  his  friendship  was  to  be  brought  under 
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an  ennobling  influence ; for  though  he  was  hj  no  means  prud- 
ish or  strait-laced  he  had  a high  standard  of  right,  and  did  his 
best  to  act  up  to  it.  Throughout  the  many  years  that  we  were 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  I never  knew  him  do  or  say 
anything  that  was  mean  or  small-minded.  He  was  liberal  with 
his  money,  giving  not  merely  through  the  ordinary  channels  but 
secretly  to  many  who,  though  in  a good  social  position,  were  in 
need  of  help.  In  everything  he  was  large-hearted ; he  never 
grudged  another’s  success  if  it  was  deservedly  attained  ; never 
tried  to  heighten  his  own  reputation  by  be-littleing  the  work  of 
a fellow-scholar,  and  was  cordial  and  profuse  in  acknowledging 
any  help  that  he  received,  however  far  below  himself  in  attain- 
ments he  might  be  from  whom  it  came.  Beneath  a rugged 
manner  he  had  a tender  heart.  Any  act  of  cruelty  would  at 
once  call  forth  a burst  of  indignation  from  him.  He  was  kind 
to  all  dumb  animals,  and  liked  to  have  some  of  them  always 
about  him,  enjoying  his  walks  at  Somerleaze  most  when  he 
had  his  dogs  with  him,  stopping  in  his  talk  to  pet  the  large  cats 
that  inhabited  his  dining-room,  and  in  his  work  to  feed  the  pea- 
fowl and  gallineys  that  used  to  gather  outside  his  library 
window,  expecting  handfuls  of  grain  from  him.  V ery  pleasant 
it  is  to  me,  though  the  pleasure  is  mixed  with  a sorrow  that  in 
this  world  will  not  wholly  pass  away,  to  look  back  on  all  his 
acts  and  words  of  kindness,  to  ponder  on  his  nobleness  of  soul 
and  his  life  of  unstained  honour,  and  to  recall  some  of  the 
many  happy  and  profitable  hours  that  I have  spent  in  his  com- 
pany. Great  indeed  is  the  loss  that  this  country  has  sustained 
in  the  death  of  an  historian  so  distinguished  as  Freeman,  whose 
name  is  justly  honoured  by  all  historical  scholars  throughout 
Great  I^ritain  and  America,  and  great  the  loss  that  has  be- 
fallen the  cause  of  sound  learning,  and  those  who  strive  to 
uphold  it ; but  to  those  whom  he  enriched  by  his  friendship  his 
death  has  brought  a loss  that  cannot  adequately  be  expressed 
in  words. 
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Wakefield,  J.  E.  W.  Taunton 
Waldron,  Clement,  Llandaff,  S.  Wales 
515  Walter,  W.  W.  Stoke-sub-Hamdon 

Walker,  I.  Douglas,  Q.C.  Gotten  House,  Taunton 
Ward,  Rev.  J.  W.  4,  Herbert  Terrace,  Clevedon 
Watts,  B.  H.  13,  Queen-square,  Bath 
Weaver,  Chas.  Uplands,  St.  John  s-road,  Clifton 
520  Weaver,  Rev.  F.  W.  Milton,  Evercreech 

Welch,  C.  23,  Kensington  Mansions,  Nevern-sq.,  London, 
S.W. 

Welman,  C.  N. 

Weston,  Sir  J.  D.  Dorset  House,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol 
Westlake,  W.  H.  Taunton 

525  White,  H.  C.  Upland  Villa,  Wembdon,  Bridgwater 
Whitting,  C.  G.  Glandore,  Weston-super-Mare 
Williams,  Rev.  Wadham  Pigott,  Bishop's  Hull 
Wills,  W.  H.  Coombe  Lodge,  Plagdon,  R.S.O.  Somerset 
Wilson,  Rev.  W.  C.  Hunt  spill 
530  Winter,  .1.  A.  Yorke  House,  Bideford 

Winterbotham,  W.  L.,  M.B.  Bridgwater 
Winwood,  Rev.  H.  H.  11,  Cavendish  Crescent,  Bath 
Win  wood,  T.  H.  R.  Wellisford  Manor,  Wellington 
Wood,  Alexander,  The  Laurels,  Horsham,  Sussex 
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535  Woodforde,  Rev.  A.  J.  Chittagong.^  The  Shrubbery, 
Weston-super-Mare 
Wooler,  W.  H.  Weston-super-Mare 
Worthington,  Rev.  J.  Taunton 
Wright,  W.  H.  K.  Free  Library,  Plymouth 
Yatman,  Rev.  J.  A.  Winscombe,  Weston-super-Mare 


Members  are  requested  to  inform  either  of  the  Secretaries  of  any  errors  or 
omissions  in  the  above  list ; they  are  also  requested  to  authorise  their 
Bankers  to  pay  their  subscriptions  annually  to  Stuckey’s  Banking  Com- 
pany, Taunton  ; or  to  either  of  their  branches  ; or  their  respective  London 
Agents,  on  account  of  the  Treasurer, 


iRuIes. 


This  Society  shall  be  denominated  “ The  Somersetshire 
Archeological  and  Natural  History  Society;”  and  its 
object  shall  be  the  cultivation  of,  and  collecting  information  on, 
Archaeology  and  Natural  History  in  their  various  branches,  but  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  County  of  Somerset,  and  the 
establishment  of  a Museum  and  Library. 

11. — The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a Patron  and 
Trustees,  elected  for  life ; a President ; Vice-Presidents  ; General  and 
District  or  Local  Secretaries ; and  a Treasurer,  elected  at  each 
Anniversary  Meeting  ; with  a Committee  of  twelve,  six  of  whom 
shall  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  but  may  be  re-elected.  No  person 
shall  be  elected  on  the  Committee  until  he  shall  have  been  six  months 
a Member  of  the  Society. 

III. — Anniversary  General  Meetings  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  the  Officers,  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
for  the  past  year,  and  of  transacting  all  other  necessary  business,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint,  of  which 
Meetings  three  weeks’  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Members. 

IV. — There  shall  also  be  a General  Meeting,  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reports,  reading  Papers,  and 
transacting  business.  All  Members  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing  one  friend  to  the  Anniversary  and  General  Meetings. 

V. — The  Committee  is  empowered  to  call  Special  Meetings  of  the 
Society  upon  receiving  a requisition  signed  by  ten  Members.  Three 
weeks’  notice  of  such  Special  Meeting  and  its  objects  shall  be  given 
to  each  Member. 

VI. — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  directed  by  the  Committee 
(of  which  the  Officers  of  the  Society  will  be  ex-officio  Members), 
which  shall  hold  monthly  Meetings  for  receiving  Reports  from  the 
Secretaries  and  sub-Committees,  and  for  transacting  other  necessary 
business  ; three  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a quorum.  Members  may 
attend  the  Monthly  Committee  Meetings  after  the  official  business 
has  been  transacted. 

VII. — The  Chairman  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  have  a 
c€isting  vote,  in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a Member. 
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VIIL~One  (at  least)  of  the  Secretaries  shall  attend  each  Meeting, 
and  shall  keep  a record  of  its  proceedings.  The  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  in  Trust  for  the  Members  by  Twelve  Trustees, 
who  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Members  at  any  General  Meeting. 
All  Manuscripts  and  Communications  and  other  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

IX.  — Candidates  for  admission  as  Members  shall  be  proposed  by 
two  Members  at  any  of  the  General  or  Committee  Meetings,  and 
the  election  shall  be  determined  by  ballot  at  the  next  Committee  or 
General  Meeting ; three-fourths  of  the  Members  present  balloting 
shall  elect.  The  Rules  of  the  Society  shall  be  subscribed  by  every 
person  becoming  a Member. 

X. — Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Members  of  the  Society  without 
ballot,  being  proposed  by  two  Members  and  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  Meeting. 

XI. — Each  Member  shall  pay  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  on 
admission  to  the  Society,  and  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  an 
annual  subscription,  which  shall  become  due  on  the  first  of  January 
in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid  in  advance. 

XII.  — Donors  of  Ten  Guineas  or  upwards  shall  be  Members  for 
life. 

XIII. — At  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  Committee  may 
recommend  persons  to  be  balloted  for  as  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Members. 

XI Y.- — When  an  office  shall  become  vacant,  or  any  new  appoint- 
ment shall  be  requisite,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
the  same ; such  appointments  shall  remain  in  force  only  till  the  next 
General  Meeting,  when  they  shall  be  either  confirmed  or  annulled. 

XY. — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  Subscriptions  and  Donations 
made  to  the  Society,  and  shall  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee j he  shall  keep  a book  of  receipts  and  payments,  which  he 
shall  produce  whenever  the  Committee  shall  require  it ; the  accounts 
shall  be  audited  previously  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting  by  two 
Members  of  the  Committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  an  abstract 
of  them  shall  be  read  at  the  Meeting. 

XYI. — No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Society  except 
at  a General  or  Special  Meeting,  at  which  twelve  Members  at  least 
shall  be  present.  Of  the  proposed  change  a month’s  notice  shall 
be  given  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  each 
Member  three  weeks  before  the  Meeting. 

XYII. — Papers  read  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  (with  the 
Author’s  consent  and  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee)  be 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
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Rules. 


XYIII.  — No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  be  permitted  at 
Meetings  of  the  Society. 

XIX.  — Any  person  contributing  books  or  specimens  to  the  Museum 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  resume  possession  of  them  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Society.  Persons  shall  also  have  liberty  to  deposit 
books  or  specimens  for  a specific  time  only. 

XX.  —In  case  of  dissolution,  the  real  property  of  the  Society  in 
Taunton  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees,  for  the  advancement  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  in  the  town  of  Taunton  and  the  county 
of  Somerset. 


gules  for  t|c  Olobernmcut  of  t|e  ^tbrurg. 

1.  — The  Library  shall  be  open  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  daily  (with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  Good  Friday,  and 
Chiistmas  Day),  from  Ten  in  the  Morning  till  Five  in  the  Afternoon, 
from  April  to  August  inclusive,  and  during  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year  until  Four  o’clock. 

2.  — Every  Member  of  the  Society  whose  annual  Subscription 
shall  not  be  more  than  three  months  in  arrear  may  borrow  out  of 
the  Library  not  more  than  two  volumes  at  a time,  and  may  exchange 
any  of  the  borrowed  volumes  for  others  as  often  as  he  may  please,  but 
so  that  he  shall  not  have  more  than  two  in  his  possession  at  any 
one  time. 

3.  — Every  application  by  any  Member  who  shall  not  attend  in 
person  for  the  loan  of  any  book  or  books  shall  be  in  writing. 

4.  — So  much  of  the  title  of  every  book  borrowed  as  will  suflSce  to 
distinguish  it,  the  name  of  the  borrower,  and  the  time  of  borrowing 
it,  shall  be  entered  in  a book  to  be  called  the  “ Library  Delivery 
Book  and  such  entry,  except  the  application  be  by  letter,  shall  be 
signed  by  the  borrower  ; and  the  return  of  books  borrowed  shall  be 
duly  entered  in  the  same  book. 

5.  — The  book  or  books  borrowed  may  either  be  taken  away  by  the 
borrower,  or  sent  to  him  in  any  reasonable  and  recognised  mode 
which  he  may  request ; and  should  no  request  be  made,  then  the 
Curator  shall  send  the  same  to  the  borrower  by  such  mode  as  the 
Curator  shall  think  fit. 

6.  — All  costs  of  the  packing,  and  of  the  transmission  and  return  of 
the  book  or  books  borrowed,  shall  in  every  case  be  defrayed  by  the 
Member  who  shall  have  borrowed  the  same. 
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7.  — No  book  borrowed  out  of  the  Library  shall  be  retained  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  month,  if  the  same  be  applied  for  in  the  mean 
time  by  any  other  Member ; nor  in  any  case  shall  any  book  be 
retained  for  a longer  period  than  three  months. 

8. ^ — Every  Member  who  shall  borrow  any  book  out  of  the  Library 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  Society  for  its  safety  and  good  condition 
from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  Library  ; also  if  he  borrow  any  book 
or  manuscript  within  the  Library,  till  it  shall  be  returned  by  him. 
And  in  case  of  loss  or  damage,  he  shall  replace  the  same  or  make  it 
good  j or,  if  required  by  the  Committee,  shall  furnish  another  copy  of 
the  entire  work  of  which  it  may  be  part, 

9.  — No  manuscript,  nor  any  drawing,  nor  any  part  of  the  Society’s 
collection  of  prints  or  rubbings  shall  be  lent  out  of  the  Library 
without  a special  order  of  the  Committee,  and  a bond  given  for  its 
safe  return  at  such  time  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint. 

10.  — The  Committee  shall  prepare,  and  may  from  time  to  time  add 
to  or  alter,  a list  of  such  works  as  shall  not  be  lent  out  of  the  Library, 
on  account  of  their  rarity,  value,  or  peculiar  liability  to  damage  ; or 
on  account  of  their  being  works  of  reference  often  needed  by 
Members  personally  using  the  Library,  and  a copy  of  such  list  for  the 
time  being  shall  be  kept  in  the  Library. 

11. - — No  book  shall  be  lent  out  until  one  month  after  the  acquisition 
of  it  for  the  Library. 

12.  —Extracts  from  the  manuscripts  or  printed  books  are  allowed 
to  be  made  freely,  but  in  case  of  a transcript  being  desired  of  a whole 
manuscript  or  printed  book,  the  consent  of  the  Committee  must  be 
previously  obtained. 

13. -— Persons  not  being  Members  of  the  Society  may  be  admitted 
for  a period  not  exceeding  one  week,  to  consult  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  not  of  a private  nature  in  the  Society’s  Library,  for  any 
special  purpose,  on  being  introduced  by  a Member,  either  personally 
or  by  letter. 

14.  — No  book  shall  be  lent  to  any  person  not  being  a Member  of 
the  Society  without  a special  order  of  the  Committee. 

15.  — Before  any  Member  can  borrow  a book  from  the  Library,  he 
must  acknowledge  that  he  consents  to  the  printed  Buies  of  the 
Society  for  the  Government  of  the  Library. 


It  is  requested  that  contributions  to  the  Museum  or  Library  be 
sent  to  the  Curator^  at  the  Ta, unton  Castle. 
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Ilttles  for  t|e  Jormation  of  fotal  §ran£|  Sorktifs. 


. 1. — On  the  application  of  not  less  than  Five  Members  of  the 
Society  the  Council  may  authorise  the  formation  of  a Local  Branch 
in  any  District,  and  may,  if  considered  advisable,  define  a specific 
portion  of  the  County  as  the  District  to  such  Branch. 

2.  — Societies  already  in  existence  may,  on  application  from  the 
governing  bodies,  be  affiliated  as  Branches. 

3.  — All  Members  of  the  Parent  Society  shall  be  entitled  to  become 
Members  of  any  Branch. 

4.  — Branch  Society  may  elect  Local  Associates  not  necessarily 
Members  of  the  Parent  Society. 

5.  — ^ Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Parent  Society,  being  Members 
of,  or  residing  within  the  District  assigned  to  any  Branch,  shall  be 
ex-officio  Members  of  the  Council  of  such  Branch. 

6.  — A Branch  Society  may  fix  the  rates  of  Subscription  for  Mem- 
bers and  Associates,  and  make  Buies  and  Bye-Laws  for  the  government 
of  such  Branch,  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of 
the  Parent  Society. 

7.  — A Branch  Society  shall  not  be  entitled  to  pledge  the  credit  of 
the  Parent  Society  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

8.  — The  authority  given  by  the  Council  may  at  any  time  be  with- 
drawn by  them,  subject  always  to  an  appeal  to  a General  Meeting. 

9.  — Every  Branch  Society  shall  send  its  Publications  and  the  Pro- 
grammes of  its  Meetings  to  the  Parent  Society,  and  in  return  shall 
receive  a free  copy  of  the  Parent  Society’s  Proceedings. 

10.  — If  on  any  discovery  being  made  of  exceptional  interest  a 
Branch  Society  shall  elect  to  communicate  it  to  the  Parent  Society 
before  themselves  making  it  a matter  of  discussion,  the  Parent  Society, 
if  it  adopts  it  as  the  subject  of  a paper  at  one  of  its  ordinary  Meetings, 
shall  allow  the  Branch  Society  to  make  use  of  any  Illustrations  that 
the  Parent  Society  may  prepare. 

11.  — Any  Officer  of  a Branch  Society,  or  any  person  recommended 
by  the  President,  Vice-President,  Chairman  or  Secretary,  or  by  any 
Two  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  a Branch  Society,  shall  on  the 
production  of  proper  Vouchers  be  allowed  to  use  the  Library  of  the 
Society,  but  without  the  power  of  removing  books  except  by  the 
express  permission  of  the  Council. 

12.  — Branch  Societies  shall  be  invited  to  furnish  Reports  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Parent  Society  with  regard  to  any  subject  or 
discovery  which  may  be  of  interest. 

December,  1892. 


